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AND    SOME    OLD    STORIES    FROM 
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J[rnm  the  Siarir, 

Chr{st7nas  Day, 

Our  Christmas  Eve  dinner  went  off  much  more 
pleasantly  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  I 
think  my  Belle  was  one  cause  of  it. 

We  were  chatting  over  the  dessert,  and  Felix 
had  just  given  her  a  glass  of  wine,  when  she 
nodded  at  him,  and  whispered,  "  Grandpapa's 
good  health,"  in  such  a  whimsical  way  that  a 
smile  passed  round  the  table  involuntarily. 

Nobody  but  Belle  could  have  ventured  on  it, 
and,  perceiving  that  she  had  not  excited  any 
displeasure,  she  added,  in  the  same  tone — 
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"  Toast  the  babj,  grandpapa  —  say^  baby's 
health." 

Felix  gave  her  a  tap  on  the  knuckles  with 
liis  knife,  and  then  looking  at  me,  said — 

"  We  will  drink  to  the  babj  and  its  father 
and  mother." 

So  we  all  did  ;  and,  of  course,  Harry  is  for- 
given. 

Emmy  and  I  think  we  may  induce  Felix  to 
let  him  come  with  Francis  and  Jean  Maynard 
next  week — I  should  like  to  see  our  first  quarrel 
end  with  the  old  year  fast  a-dying. 

Our  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Dover  and  the 
captain,  Dr.  Fergus  and  that  agreeable  elderly 
lady  who  has  come  to  live  at  Wortlebank,  and 
whom  Felix  finds  so  useful  in  the  schools  and 
amongst  the  poor  people.  Miss  Mostyn,  Belle, 
and  Steenie,  dined  with  us,  and  during  the  even- 
ing round  the  yule  logs  we  all  fell  to  story- 
telling. 

I  was  much  interested  to  hear  that  Miss  Janson 
was  sister  to  that  Robert  Janson  whose  mechanical 
inventions  have  proved  of  such  incalculable  value 
since   his   death,   which   happened   when    I   was 
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quite  young.  I  remember  hearing  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  he  had  died  so  poor 
and  unfortunate ;  his  story,  as  his  sister  related 
it,  seemed  to  me  truly  pathetic  ;  and  none  the 
less  pathetic  for  the  calm  philosophy  with  which 
she  chose  to  regard  its  events,  because  he  had 
always  so  regarded  them. 

Captain  Dover  also  told  us  an  incident  of  sailor- 
life,  relating  to  one  of  the  passengers  who  was 
saved  with  him  from  the  Avreck  of  the  Golden 
Mary.  Dr.  Fergus  related  a  strange  tale  within 
his  experience ;  Miss  Mostyn  gave  us  an  account 
of  her  clever  brother  David's  early  attempts  in 
literature ;  and  my  old  Portfolio  was  drawn  upon 
for  a  Chronicle  of  Eversley.  This  group  of 
narratives,  as  they  were  told  on  Christmas  Eve,  I 
shall  call 

"  Stories  Round  the  Yule  Log." 
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]IY  EEOTIIER  EOBEPiT. 

MISS  janson's  story. 


I. 

His  was  a  disappointed  life,  1  have  heard  people 
say;  but  I,  who  lived  with  him  from  the  be- 
glmiing  to  the  end  of  it,  can  assert  that  it  was 
not  a  disappointed  life,  nor  an  unhappy  one. 
Certainly  not.  What  can  a  man  want  to  see 
more  in  this  vv  orld  than  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plans,  for  which  he  has  toiled  early  and  late, 
expending  on  them  all  his  youth,  hope,  health, 
and  energy  ?  That  others  profited  by  his  inven- 
tions, and  grew  rich  on  them,  while  he  remained 
poor,  neglected,  and  obscure,  is  a  mere  secondary 
consideration.  It  was  his  luorh  that  he  looked 
to,  and  not  any  possible  rewards  that  it  might 
bring  him ;  and  as  he  brought  his  work  to  a  fair 
completion,  and  did  his  share  of  good  in  his  day 
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and  generation,  he  had  no  right  to  be  dissatisfied  *, 
and  he  was  not  dissatisfied.  I  know  it  for  a 
fact — he  has  told  me  so  many  a  time.  He  wonld 
say :  "  Don't  complain,  Mary.  You  might  com- 
plain if  I  had  failed  altogether,  but  I  have  done 
my  work,  and  that  is  enough.  I  declare  I  feel 
a  proud  man  sometimes  when  I  see  what  grand 
things  my  invention  is  helping  others  to  do."  I 
was  less  easily  satisfied  for  him  than  he  was  for 
himself;  but  when  I  saw  that  murmuring  really 
troubled  him,  I  tried  to  keep  my  tongue  quiet. 

People  come  now  and  look  at  his  grave  under 
the  yew-tree  in  Alsterdale  churchyard,  and  go 
away  and  say  they  have  seen  it ;  and  that  is  all 
the  honour  and  profit  my  brother,  Robert  Janson, 
ever  reaped  from  his  life's  labour.  A  year  or 
two  back  some  strangers  came  and  proposed  to 
put  up  a  monument  over  his  grave  ;  but  I  warned 
them  not  to  meddle  with  it  as  long  as  I  lived. 
He  would  have  been  an  old  man  now ;  but  he 
died  at  thirty-seven :  young,  certainly — I  grant 
that,  and  poor;  because  in  his  last  broken-down 
years  I  had  to  support  him — but  not  disappointed. 
He  would  never  allow  it  living,  and  I  will  not 
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allow  it  since  lie  is  dead.  His  was  not  a  dis- 
appointed life.  It  will  do  no  one  any  harm  to 
tell  liis  story  now;  and  it  will  give  no  one  any 
pain.  I  am  the  only  person  left  in  the  world  who 
ever  had  any  interest  in  him. 


11. 

We  were  a  large  family  altogether,  living  in  the 
farmhouse  at  Alster  Priors :  my  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  my  father  and  mother,  aunt  Anna, 
and  five  children.  This  period,  of  course,  dates 
as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  I  was  the  eldest 
and  Eobert  was  the  youngest.  The  others  were 
Charles,  who  succeeded  to  the  farm — Mark,  who 
enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  was,  we  believed,  but 
were  never  sure,  killed  in  Spain,  fighting  with 
the  French — and  John,  who  died  a  boy.  We 
got  our  first  schooling  in  the  village :  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering,  and  nothing  more  that 
I  can  call  to  mind.  It  was  thought  learning 
enough  in  those  days  amongst  the  yeoman  class 
of  farmers  to  which  we  belonged.  From  quite 
a   little   one,   Robert   seemed   different  fi'om   the 
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rest  of  us,  who  were  liomely,  contented  folks, 
and  everybody  but  my  mother  and  me — aunt 
Anna  especially — made  a  point  of  discouraging 
his  studious  ways  and  ridiculing  his  fancies.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  greater  trial  in  his  much-tried 
life  than  the  consciousness  that  his  own  fiimily 
had  no  faith  in  him.  Nobody  but  we  two  had 
patience  with  him.  His  grandfather,  father,  and 
brothers,  res^arded  him  as  a  fool  and  idle  ne'er- 
do-well. 

I  very  well  remember  his  asking  my  grand- 
father one  night, ''  Have  you  ever  been  to  London, 
grandfather,  or  seen  any  of  the  great  steam-ships 
and  manufactories  ?  "  And  "  No,  thank  God  !  " 
was  the  fervent  answer.  This  emphatic  thanks- 
giving might  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the 
family  sentiments :  the  gratitude  of  our  elders  for 
similar  blessings  was  hourly  expressed.  They 
were  strongholds  of  prejudice,  and  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  effect  a  change,  or  introduce  an  improve- 
ment amongst  them,  as  it  is  to  overturn  the  fixed 
idea  of  a  monomaniac.  They  had  all,  except 
my  mother,  been  born  in  Alsterdale,  and  had 
vegetated  there  contentedly  in  unimpeachable  re- 
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spectabilitj',  never  travellliig  more  than  a  dozeiii 
miles  from  home :  there  tliey  would  die,  and  there- 
be  buried  in  good  old  age.  They  were  proud, 
too,  and  that  with  the  most  impracticable  pride  ;• 
for  they  gloried  in  their  ignorant  prejudices,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  them  for  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Living  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion on  their  own  farm-lands  of  Alster  Priors, 
in  the  midst  of  a  scanty  and  illiterate  population 
of  labourers,  above  the  small  farmers  and  beneath 
the  great  gentry — on  a  sort  of  debateable  ground 
between  both — they  were  isolated  almost  entirely 
from  society,  and  secluded  in  a  dignified  insignifi- 
cance, wdiich  their  hereditary  integrity  alone  kept 
from  being  ridiculous.  They  felt  contempt  for 
all  new-fangled  ideas ;  being  unable  to  bring  their 
own  to  any  other  standard  than  that  which  allows 
worth  only  to  what  lias  been  long  established. 

Sometimes,  like  a  puff  of  a  wind  beyond  the 
Fells,  the  story  of  some  great  invention  came  to 
disturb  the  calm  torpidity  of  their  existence. 
Then  they  would  rouse  up,  wonder  what  the 
world  was  coming  to,  and  hope  it  was  not  a 
tempting  of  Providence  for  mortal  man  to  attain 
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to  such  knowleclo-e,  and  to  work  sucli  strange 
and  powerful  devices.  My  father,  especially,  was 
a  lover  of  all  things  old :  old  books,  old  customs, 
old  fashions,  and  old-fashioned  manners.  Sir 
Koger,  and  the  widow,  uncle  Toby  and  Squire 
Western,  might  have  been  the  joersonal  friends 
of  his  youth,  from  the  figure  they  made  in  his 
talk.  He  always  addressed  my  mother  as  dame, 
and  the  servant-women  as  lasses,  speaking  in  a 
loud  voice  and  broad  accent  that  often  made  my 
mother  wince.  She  was  south  country  born  and 
bred,  and  had  been  left  as  ward  to  the  care  of 
my  grandparents,  who,  not  knowing  what  else  to 
do  with  her,  married  her  to  their  son.  She  was 
younger  than  my  father  and  pretty ;  but  so  quiet,. 
delicate,  and  resen-ed,  that  aunt  Anna  was  mis- 
tress of  the  house  much  more  than  she.  Aunt 
Anna  was  a  big,  strong-featured  woman,  of  great 
decision,  and,  as  our  family  considered,  of  great 
learning  also.  She  knew  the  names  and  proper- 
ties of  plants,  was  cognisant  of  signs  in  the 
weather,  an  interpreter  of  dreams  and  mysterious 
appearances  in  the  sky:  she  was  the  oracle  of 
Alsterdale,    besides    being    a    cunning    hand    at 
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raising  a  pie,  and  making  conserves,  jellies,  and 
custards.  My  brother  Mark — the  wild  one — 
was  her  favourite ;  Robert  she  had  not  any  love 
for,  nor  he  for  her.  She  was  very  fond  of  power, 
and  always  seemed  most  at  ease  with  herself 
when  she  was  either  ruling  or  thwarting  some- 
body. 

III. 

KoBERT  was  fond  of  the  wheelwright's  and  car- 
penter's shops  much  more  than  of  bird-nesting 
and  nutting,  like  his  brothers ;  and  Willie  Paxton 
has  often  said  that  at  ten  years  old  he  could  handle 
his  tools  like  a  man.  It  was  in  those  places  that 
he  got  his  first  knowledge  of  mechanics ;  the 
school-master,  who,  for  the  time  and  place,  was 
a  well-instructed  person,  brought  him  on  in 
mathematics ;  and  our  rector,  who  always  would 
have  it  the  lad  was  a  genius,  and  worth  his  three 
brothers  put  together,  lent  him  books  and  papers 
that  gave  accounts  of  inventions  and  things  in 
science,  as  well  as  biographical  sketches  of  men 
who   had   been    distinguished   in    such    matters. 
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Robert  used  to  like  to  call  our  attention  to  tlie 
small  beginnings  some  of  tliem  had  risen  from ; 
<ind  aunt  Anna  would  always  try  to  spite  liini 
by  saying  that  he  need  not  let  his  mind  hanker 
after  those  folks,  for  he  was  to  be  a  farmer,  and 
farm  the  Little  Ings  land.  But  Robert  was  the 
pleasantest-tempered  creature  in  the  world,  and 
never  would  be  led  into  retorting  on  her.  Some- 
times, in  his  waggish  way,  he  would  draw  her 
on  to  talk  of  herself,  and  would  try  to  enlist  her 
in  his  own  pursuits ;  but  she  was  too  wary  to  be 
flattered  by  a  boy,  and  he  made  no  way  with  her. 

One  morning  aunt  Anna,  Robert,  and  I  were 
all  three  in  the  garden  picking  camomile  flowers, 
a  large  bed  of  which  supplied  the  family  phar- 
macopeia, when  one  of  these  talks  took  place. 
Robert  asked  aunt  Anna  Iioav  far  fi'om  Alster- 
dale  she  had  ever  travelled.  She  replied  that 
when  she  was  young  she  had  been  at  the  Rich- 
mond balls,  and  that  once  she  had  gone  with  her 
father  to  the  place  where  they  hang  folks,  which 
she  explained  as  being  York. 

"  You  ought  to  be  thankful  you  live  in  Alster- 
dale,   Robert.     Don't  be   always  hankering   after 
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great,  wicked  towns,"  she  said ;    "  I   never  want 
to  see  one  ao^ain  as  lonoj  as  I  live — never." 

The  last  generation  of  the  Janson  family  had 
produced  an  unsuccessful  poet,  whom  our  grand- 
mother said  Robert  was  like  in  almost  every 
point.  We  had  no  personal  recollection  of  him, 
because  he  had  died  before  any  of  us  were  born  ; 
but  to  my  fancy,  and  to  Robert's,  uncle  Paul 
had  been  heroic.  Robert,  always  on  the  watch 
for  aunt  Anna's  genial  moments,  now  ventured 
to  say, — 

"I  would  rather  be  a  man  like  uncle  Paul 
than  a  farmer,  aunt  Anna;  this  seems  such  a 
sluggish  life." 

'^  Trash  ! "  was  my  aunt's  contemptuous  ejacu- 
lation. "  Your  uncle  Paul  was  a  poor,  weak 
creature.  What  good  ever  came  of  his  philan- 
thropy and  book-writing?  If  he  had  taken  the 
Little  Ings  Farm  that  you  are  to  have,  he  might 
have  been  alive  now,  and  worth  money,  instead 
of  lying  in  Alsterdale  churchyard.  Poor  Paul 
had  a  good  heart,  but  not  the  spirit  of  a  mouse ', 
don't  you  take  him  for  your  model,  Robert,  if 
Tou  don't  want  to  come  to  his  end." 
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"  Mi\  Tate  showed  me  a  book  of  liis,  and  said 
he  was  not  only  a  fine  genius,  but  a  pious,  devoted, 
and  truly  admirable  man." 

"Learn  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of 
■things,  and  have  an  opinion  of  your  own.  Are 
you  to  receive  as  gospel  every  word  old  Tate 
says  ?  Just  let  me  state  the  case  to  you."  Aunt 
Anna  dropped  basket  and  scissors,  as  she  rose 
erect  in  her  oratorical  attitude.  "  Your  father 
and  Paul,  when  they  came  of  age,  got  each  some 
money  under  their  grandfather's  will.  Marma- 
duke  kept  to  his  farming,  but  Paul  gathered  his 
substance  together  like  the  prodigal  son,  and  went 
and  spent  it — not  in  riotous  living,  certainly,  but 
to  just  as  little  purpose — among  felons  in  jails 
and  paupers  in  hospitals.  Then  he  must  needs 
publish  to  the  world  a  host  of  abuses  that  he  had 
discovered,  and  make  himself  enemies ;  so  all  his 
fine  schemes  came  to  nought,  and  he  died  as  much 
from  heart-break  as  neglect." 

"No,  aunt  Anna;  his  schemes  have  not  come 
to  nought ;  for  what  he  began,  other  people  have 
taken  up  and  finished.     Dr.  Monson  says  so." 

"  Don't  be  Dr.  Anybody's  mouthpiece ;  give  me 
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your  own  words  or  none/'  rejoined  my  aunt,, 
stooping  to  her  task  again. 

"  They  are  my  words,  too." 

"  Yery  silly  ones  they  are,  then.  I  don't  want 
to  see  any  of  you  wiser  or  better  men  than  your 
fiither  or  grandfather  before  you.  They  have 
always  been  respected,  and  Paul  was  more  laughed 
at  than  anything  else." 

"  People  don't  laugh  at  him  now.  They  honour 
him." 

"  Lip-worship.  What  is  it  worth,  when  he 
has  been  dead  these  thirty  years?  He  would 
have  starved  to  death  if  your  father  had  not 
fetched  him  home.  What  is  the  good  of  looking 
at  a  man's  grave  ?  He  is  a  warning,  not  an 
example,  nephew  Robert." 

"Was  he  happy,  aunt  Aima?" 

"Happy?  I  can't  tell.  He  said  to  me,  the 
night  before  he  died,  that  nobody  should  take  the 
post  of  an  apostle  of  reform  whose  heart  was  not 
prepared  for  Martyrdom.  He  did  hope  to  do 
good  at  first,  and  hope  kept  him  up  while  it 
lasted ;  but  he  had  not  pith  enough :  he  was  soon 
worn  out." 
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The  camomile  gathering  was  over^  and  with 
a  retrospective  sigh  to  the  memory  of  her  brother,, 
amit  Anna  took  np  her  basket,  and  went  into 
the  house.  Robert  and  I,  after  strolling  a  few 
minutes  longer  in  the  garden,  passed  through 
the  wicket-gate  and  across  the  bridge,  to  the 
church,  which  stood  about  five  hundred  yards 
off  on  the  hill-side.  There  were,  and  are,  a  great 
many  yew^s  in  the  grave-yard,  and  under  one 
uncle  Paul  lay,  with  a  plain  slab  of  the  gray  stono 
over  him,  inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  age. 
(My  brother  Robert's  grave  is  to  the  right  of 
it,  only  marked  by  a  low  head-stone.)  We  sat 
down  on  uncle  Paul's  grave,  and  began  to  talk 
about  him.     We  both  admired  him  sincerely. 

As  I  remember  my  brother  Robert  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  w^as  slight  and  tall,  with  a  great  fore- 
head, and  bushy  brown  hair ;  his  eyes  were  blue 
and  his  skin  brown  ;  he  had  what  one  would 
call  a  fine  countenance.  His  temper  was  cheer- 
ful and  kind ;  and  with  uncle  Paul's  love  of  true 
and  beautiful  things,  he  had  a  character  of  more 
muscle  and  force.  I  always  loved  Robert  the 
best  of  my  brothers,   and  sympathised  with   his 
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dislike  to  our  torpid  state  of  existence :  laut  what 
could  we  do  against  tlie  rest? 


IV. 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen  Robert  went  on  fret- 
ting, fidgeting,  and  working  alternately,  until 
one  day  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  grand  new 
bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Alster,  about  eleven 
miles  above  our  house;  beside  it,  where  there 
was  a  fall  in  the  water,  a  manufactory  was  going 
to  be  built  for  weaving  of  stockings.  Neither 
good  words  nor  ill  words  would  keep  Robert 
from  going  up  there  day  after  day,  and  staying 
till  nightfall.  It  was  in  the  time  of  hay  harvest, 
and  my  father  was  often  angry  at  his  absence. 
One  day  he  said  to  him  in  a  rage,  little  think- 
ing his  words  would  be  taken  in  plain  earnest, — 

"  If  any  of  those  engineering,  architect,  machine 
fellows  will  take  thee,  Robert,  thou  mayst  bind 
thyself  to  them  for  life ;  I  never  want  to  see  thy 
idle  face  again." 

Robert  did  not  come  back  that  night,  but  the 
next  morning  he   fetched  his   clothes  when   his 
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father  was  out  in  tlie  fields,  and  only  tlie  women 
at  home.  Aunt  Anna  was  terribly  vexed,  and  sent 
to  call  his  father  in.  My  mother  would  have  hac! 
Robert  go  without  seeing  him,  but  the  lad  said, — 

"Nay,  I've  my  father's  leave,"  and  he  stood 
up  with  his  bonnie  young  face  all  glowing  and 
brave,  fearing  none  of  us.  "  When  I'm  a  man 
Mary  shall  come  and  keep  my  house — won't  you, 
Mary  ?  " 

I  promised  him. 

We  were  amazed  to  see  how  my  father  took 
it,  when  aunt  Anna  told  him  Robert  was  set  on 
going,  and  nothing  could  stay  him.  The  two 
took  a  long  look  at  each  other,  as  if  measuring 
their  strength;  then  they  shook  hands.  My 
mother  cried  to  see  it. 

"  If  the  lad  will  go,  let  him  go  in  peace,"  said 
my  father  ;  "  I  can  make  nothing  of  him.  Anna, 
fetch  up  a  bottle  of  wine  to  drink  his  health  at 
the  dumer.  Thy  grandfather  will  be  displeased, 
lad ;  thou'rt  as  wilful  as  ever  Paul,  my  brother, 
was,  and  I  misdoubt  me  that  thou'll  prosper  an 
ill;  but  thou  shalt  not  go  with  a  curse  at  thy 
back,  my  lad." 

VOL.  II.  22 
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And  SO  Robert  left  us. 

I  should  be  twentj-elght  or  twentj-uine  years 
old  at  that  thne,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  had  a 
strange  hankering  to  go  after  the  lad  and  take 
care  of  him ;  and  as  if  to  give  me  my  liberty,, 
in  the  year  that  followed  the  old  grandfather  and 
grandmother  were  both  taken  away,  and  those 
who  were  left  were  well  able  to  take  tent  for 
themselves.  Still  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
liave  left  home,  if  my  own  mother  had  not  said, 
one  Christmas  night,  the  first  he  was  away,  "  Our 
Robert  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mary.  Your 
father  and  I  were  saying,  why  should  you  not 
go  and  stop  with  him  for  the  change."  My 
mother  spoke  for  me  as  much  or  more  than  for 
him  ;  but  what  for  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ro- 
bert's story ;  so  I  pass  over  that. 

I  went  away  to  Robert  at  Birmingham,  where 
he  was — an  ugly  great  town  then,  not  what  it 
is  now — and  truly,  the  lad  was  glad  to  have  a 
face  that  he  knew  about  him.  I  had  a  little  for- 
tune of  my  own,  so  that  I  was  no  burden  on 
him ;  but  afterwards,  as  things  turned  out,  a  help. 
I  took  three  rooms  in  a  cottage  a  good  half-mile 
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from  tlie  town,  and  he  changed  to  live  witli  me. 
In  the  day  he  was  at  work  in  one  of  those  vast 
manufactories  of  iron  machinery  ;  —  I  did  see 
over  one  once,  but  what  with  the  heat,  the  noise, 
and  the  stir,  I  could  not  tell  now  what  it  was 
hke — and  in  the  evenings  I  had  him  mostly  with 
me.  He  was  not  so  merry  a  companion  as  he 
used  to  be,  for  his  great  idea  had  just  begun  to 
germinate,  and  many  a  silent  hour  I  sat  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  while  he  at  the  other  sat  work- 
ing out  his  calculations,  and  making  drawings 
of  different  parts  of  machinery.  He  got  to 
making  models  after,  and  many  a  one  did  he 
fling  do^ai  and  break.  There  was  difficulty  after 
difficulty  to  overcome. 

He  would  lecture  to  me  about  his  drawing 
sometimes,  and  try  to  make  me  understand  the 
relative  power  of  this  and  that  lever  and  wheel ; 
and  though  I  could  have  remembered  at  the  time, 
I  could  not  tell  you  now,  if  I  would,  one  fiftieth 
part  of  what  he  said.  This  was  to  save  labour 
and  waste ;  that  for  safety ;  this  for  speed.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  being  interested  in  his 
work,  seeinrr  how  his  heart  and  soul  were  bound 

22—2 
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up  in  it.  I  was  as  eager  lie  should  succeed  as  he 
was  himself.  ^'  If  I  do  succeed,  Maiy,  it  will  be 
the  making  of  me ;  and  I  will  succeed,"  he  used 
to  say,  after  every  failure.  And  I  believed  he 
would. 


Months  went  on,  years  went  on,  and  Robert  was 
twenty-five,  with  his  idea  still  unwrought  out. 
In  the  midst  of  his  hard  toil  and  absorbing 
thoughts  I  was  glad  that  he  still  kept  his  kind, 
warm,  manly  heart.  There  is  a  short  bit  in  his 
storv  that  I  must  not  leave  out — that  about  Rosie 
Kirwan.  Her  mother  was  a  near  neighbour  of 
ours,  and  we  had  made  acquaintance  in  our  walks. 
Rosie  came  to  tea  with  me  sometimes,  and  that 
was  the  way  she  and  Robert  came,  first  to  know, 
and  afterwards  to  love,  each  other.  Rosie  was 
not  so  pretty  as  she  was  fresh-looking — fresh  as 
May  morning  in  Alsterdale,  or  as  a  half-blovv^n 
rose  ;  a  tall  girl,  straight  and  strong,  with  a  romid 
waist  and  a  throat  white  and  smooth  as  a  marble 
figure;  a  firm  step,  a   quick   eye,  and  rather  a 
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breezy  temper.  I  liked  her  very  mucli ;  she  was 
a  frank,  honest,  sensible  girl,  and  her  mother  liad 
brought  lier  up  welL 

They  came  to  an  agreement  between  them- 
selves soon,  and  it  was  really  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  Robert  at  his  work,  and  Rosie  leaning  over 
him,  bending  her  fine  brows  and  setting  her  lips 
firm  in  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  take  it  all 
in  ;  and  then  giving  me  a  quick  little  glance  across 
the  table,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  can't  understand 
it  one  bit." 

Mrs.  Kirwan  was  satisfied  with  the  engagement, 
though  I  did  not  quite  approve  of  her  way  of 
speaking  of  it.  She  said,  "It  is  always  a  good 
speculation  for  a  girl  to  marry  a  young  man  of 
talent  and  energy,  though  he  may  not  be  rich;  he 
is  almost  sure  to  make  some  way  in  the  world. 
I  must  confess  that  I  should  not  let  Rosie  throw 
herself  away  on  anybody  ;  and,  if  Robert  gets 
forward  as  he  promises  to  do,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
^et  him  have  her.     She  is  a  good  girl." 

The  young  things  made  no  calculations,  being 
content,  apparently,  with  the  present  time  of 
lovincr  each  other. 
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VI. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  Robert  walked  into 
my  parlour  one  night  and  said,  "  It  is  done, 
Mary."  His  face  was  all  alight  with  pride  and 
satisfaction,  for  Rosie  was  there,  and,  when  he 
spoke,  she  marched  straight  up  to  him,  and  gave 
him  a  kiss. 

"  I  promised  I  would,  Mary,"  said  she,  blushing 
like  a  rose  ;  "  I  promised  him  six  months  ago  ;  " 
and  the  shame-faced  girl  looked  as  if  she  had  done 
wrong,  whereas  Robert  vowed  she  had  been  hard 
as  flint,  and  that  was  the  very  first  time  she  had 
suffered  their  lips  to  meet. 

"  Then  it  is  a  kiss  for  luck,"  said  I ;  and  Rosie 
was  as  still  as  a  mouse  all  the  evening  after. 

We  had  to  hear  about  his  success  now.  It 
was  a  grand  invention  we  knew  then,  and  all  the 
world  knows  it  now ;  but,  there  were  many  things 
to  be  done  before  Robert  was  to  be  a  made  man 
by  it.  I  believe  people  are  no  more  ready  now 
than  they  were  then  to  adopt  new  systems ;  but  it 
had  been  submitted  to  a   number   of  men,  both 
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scientific  and  practical,  and  they  all  pronounced  it 
the  finest  invention  of  the  age.  He  must  get  it 
patented ;  he  must  do  this,  he  must  do  that,  he 
must  do  the  other.     Words. 

He  bade  Rosie  and  me  good-bye,  and  carried 
his  model  to  London — it  was  great  expense — and 
there  he  stayed ;  we  being  very  anxious  all  the 
time.  To  tell  you  the  backwards  and  forwards 
work  he  had,  the  advice  on  one  hand  and  the 
warnings  on  the  other,  would  be  more  than  I  could 
do,  or  than  you  would  care  to  hear.  Besides, 
is  it  not  known  well  enough,  by  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  such  things,  the  trouble  there  is  to 
get  a  new  invention  adopted  ? 

All  this  time  in  London  was  lost  time.  Robert 
wanted  money,  and  money  he  had  not,  and  he 
was  not  earning  any.  My  father  had  done  for 
him  all  he  ever  intended  to  do,  so  I  parted  with 
my  fortune,  all  but  a  bare  maintenance,  and  kept 
him  for  a  month  or  two  longer,  trying  on  all 
sides  to  get  some  one  to  adopt  his  invention.  No- 
body would  or  could.  It  was  a  depressed  season, 
and  there  was  no  spirit  to  risk  the  production  of 
anything  novel  and  costly. 
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He  came  back  to  me :  that  time  I  was  alone, 
and  glad  I  was  that  It  so  happened,  I  should  not 
liave  known  him  if  I  had  met  him  in  a  strange 
place  unexpectedly.  All  the  healthy  brown  was 
gone  out  of  his  face,  his  skin  was  pallid,  his  eyes 
and  temples  were  sunk,  his  clothes  were  hanging 
about  him  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  a  man 
twice  his  size.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a 
hurried,  nervous  way,  and  his  hands  trembled  as 
if  he  had  had  a  stroke.  Oh,  how  ill  he  looked  !  It 
is  my  belief  that,  in  the  last  months  he  had  been 
away,  he  had  never  had  enough  to  eat. 

One  stormy  winter  night  he  came,  without 
having  given  me  warning.  He  was  drenched  with 
rain,  and  I  said  to  him  something  about  the  folly 
of  walking  in  his  bad  health  in  such  weather,  and 
where  was  his  luggage  ?  He  spread  out  his  poor, 
thin  hands,  and  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile, 
"  I  carry  all  my  possessions  on  my  back,  Mary ;  " 
and  then  he  flung  himself  down  into  a  chair,  and, 
leaning  his  face  on  the  table,  sobbed  like  a  child. 
I  shall  never  forget  him  as  he  appeared  that 
night — never,  while  I  live.  He  was  no  more  like 
the  Robert  who  had  left  me  nine  months  before,. 
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than  the  broken  bits  of  drift-wood  lying  on  the 
sea-shore  now,  are  like  the  brave  ship  that  sailed 
out  of  harbour  a  year  ago.  He  could  tell  me 
nothing  that  night ;  but  next  day  he  said  that, 
finding  he  should  never  be  able  to  do  better  for 
his  invention,  poor  as  he  was,  he  had  given  it  up 
to  the  manufacturer  of  machinery  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  worked,  on  condition  that  he  would 
bring  it  out  within  three  years.  "  I  don't  care  for 
profits,  Mary;  let  us  have  enough  to  live,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied^"  said  he.  You  see  he  was  so 
weak  and  worn  down  that  his  spirit  was  half 
broken. 

**  But  Rosie  Kirwan,"  I  suggested. 

He  got  up,  and  walked  quickly  through  the  room,. 

"Don't  talk  about  her,  Mary!  How  long  is 
it  since  she  has  been  here  ?  " 

Rosie  and  her  mother  had  been  away  in  London 
ever  so  long  I  told  him. 

"  And  they  have  not  come  back  ?  then  you 
don't  know  ? " 

He  came  to  a  full  stop  in  front  of  me. 

I  said  no,  I  knew  nothing.  What  was  there 
to  know  ? 
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**  Rosie  and  I  have  broken.  I  declare,  Mary, 
it  was  almost  a  relief;  for  liow  could  I  keep  her 
as  she  has  been  kept  ?  Her  mother  heard  how 
badly  I  was  prospering,  and  said  the  engagement 
must  be  dropped.     I  did  not  try  to  hold  her  to  it 

— she  would  have  stood  by  me ;  but "  and 

the  poor  lad's  voice  broke  down. 

Rosie  married,  a  year  or  two  after,  a  cousin  of 
her  own :  I  believe  it  was  a  perfectly  happy  and 
suitable  marriage. 

VII. 

After  this,  Robert  had  a  bad  illness,  and  his 
brain  was  affected  more  or  less  to  the  end  of  his 
life  in  consequence ;  but,  the  intervals  between 
were  long,  and  he  and  I  together  led  a  not  un- 
happy life.  In  less  than  two  years  there  was 
scarcely  an  extensive  manufactory  in  the  kingdom 
that  had  not  adopted  Robert's  invention,  and  its 
usefulness  was  extended  to  far  other  and  different 
purposes  than  he  had  designed.  It  was  like  a 
new  principle  in  mechanical  powers  that  he  had 
-discovered  and  developed,  for  others  to  carry  for- 
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ward.  Tlie  person  whose  capital  had  enabled 
him  to  bring  to  practical  results  what  Robert  had 
designed,  grew  a  very  ricli  man  speedily ;  he  once 
sent  Robert  a  fifty -pound  note,  and  we  were  not 
in  the  position  to  refuse  it.  As  I  said  before,  I 
had  parted  with  all  but  a  bare  subsistence.  Robert 
was  never  more  fit  for  work.  We  went  to  a  sea- 
side village,  and  stayed  there  a  year  or  two,  in 
the  hope  that  the  change  would  restore  him ;  but 
it  never  did.  He  liked  to  sit  on  the  sands,  tracing 
out  impossible  designs  with  his  stick,  and  demon- 
strating tlieir  feasibility  to  me.  From  the  lectures 
I  got,  I  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  theoretical 
machinists  of  the  age. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  tell :  he  lived  eleven 
yeai's  longer,  and  we  went  home  to  Alsterdale  to 
my  mother.  My  father  was  dead  then,  and 
Charles  had  the  farm ;  and  old  Tate  and  he  held 
long  talks  on  uncle  Paul's  grave,  and — I  think 
that's  all.  He  frequently  said,  especially  towards 
the  last,  "Mary,  whatever  people  think,  and 
however  it  may  seem,  remember,  I  am  not  a  dis- 
appointed man.     I  have  done  my  work." 

Poor  Robert's  opinion  may  not  be  the  opinion 
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of  you  who  hear  me;  but  it  was  his,  and  it  is 
mine.  After  all  these  years,  it  matters  not  a 
thought  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  I  always 
hoped  that  he  would  be  taken  first,  for  who  would 
have  cared  for  him  like  me  ?  I  had  my  desire, 
I  have  outlived  him  more  than  twenty  years. 
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CAPTAIN  DOYER's   STORY. 


It  was  tlie  fiftli  evening  after  tlie  wreck  of  the 
Golden  Mary  when  Dick  Tarrant,  who  was  one 
in  the  surf-boat  with  me,  began  to  sing.  At  first 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  him,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  to  be  singing  more  to  himself  tlian  to 
any  one  else.  I  had  never  heard  the  tune  before, 
neither  have  I  heard  it  since,  but  it  was  beautiful. 
I  don't  kno\v  how  it  might  sound  now,  but  then, 
in  the  twilight,  darkness  comuig  down  on  us  fast, 
and,  for  aught  we  knew,  death  in  tlie  darkness, 
its  simple  words  were  full  of  meaning.  The  song 
was  of  a  mother  and  child  talkino;  .too;etlier  of 
Heaven.  I  saw  more  than  one  gaunt  face  lifted 
up,  and  there  was   a  great  sob  when  it  was  done. 
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as  if  everybody  had  held  their  breath  to  listen. 
Says  Dick  then — 

"  That  was  my  cousin  Amy's  song,  Mr. 
Dover." 

"  Then  it  will  be  a  favourite  of  yours,  Dick  ?  " 
I  replied,  hazarding  a  guess  at  the  state  of  the 
case. 

"  Yes.  I  don't  know  why  I  sing  it.  Perhaps 
she  put  it  in  my  mind.  Do  you  believe  in  those 
things,  Mr.  Dover  ?  " 

"  In  what  things,  Dick  ?  "  I  wanted  to  draw 
him  on  to  talk  of  himself. 

"  She's  dead,  captain ;  and  it  seemed,  a  little 
while  since,  as  if  I  heard  her  voice,  far  away, 
as  it  might  be  in  England,  singing  it  again ;  and 
when  she  stopped,  I  took  it  up.  It  must  be 
fancy,  you  know,  it  could  not  really  be." 

.  Before  long  the  night  fell,  and  when  we  could 
not  see  each  other's  faces — except  by  the  faint 
starlight — it  seemed  as  if  poor  Dick's  heart 
opened,  and  as  if  he  must  tell  us  who  and  what 
he  was. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  how  poor  Dick  came 
to  be  with  us  at  all.     About  a  week  before  we 
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sailed,  there  came  to  Captain  Ravender  one 
morning  at  his  inn,  a  man  whom  lie  had  known 
intimately,  when  they  two  were  yonng  fellows. 
Said  he — 

"  Captain,  there's  my  nephew — poor  Dick 
Tarrant — I  want  to  ship  him  off  to  Australia, 
to  California,  or  anywhere  out  of  the  way.  He 
does  nothing  but  get  into  mischief  here,  and 
brings  disgrace  on  the  family.  Where  are  you 
bound  for  next  voyage  ?  " 

Captain  Ravender  replied, — 

"  California." 

"  California  is  a  long  way  off,"  said  Captain 
Ravender's  friend ;  "  it  will  do  as  well  as  any 
place;  he  can  dig  for  gold.  The  fact  is,  Dick 
has  run  through  one  fortune,  and  now  a  maiden 
aunt,  who  considers  the  credit  of  the  family, 
offers  him  three  hundred  pounds  to  leave  Eng- 
land. He  consents  to  go,  and  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  put  him  under  your  charge,  pay  his  passage 
and  outfit,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  money  in 
your  hands  to  be  given  over  to  him  when  he 
lands  at  the  diggings." 

Captain  Ravender  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
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poor  Dick,  who  had  been  left  standing  outside 
the  door,  was  called  in  and  introduced.  I  came 
in  just  at  that  point,  and  saw  him.  He  was 
the  wreck  of  what  had  been  a  fine-looking  young 
man  ten  years  ago,  dragged  down  now  by 
reckless  dissipation  to  reckless  poverty.  His 
clothing  was  very  shabby,  his  countenance  wild 
and  haggard,  his  shock  of  brown  hair  rusty 
with  neglect — not  a  promising  subject  to  look 
at.  His  uncle  told  him  the  arrangements 
he  had  made  wdth  Captain  Ravender,  in 
which  he  apparently  acquiesced  without  much 
caring. 

*^ North  or  south,  east  or  west,"  said  he,  "it 
was  all  the  same  to  him.  If  he  had  gone  out 
to  India,  when  he  liad  a  chance  a  dozen  years 
before,  he  should  have  been  a  man  or  a  mouse 
then." 

That  was  the  only  remark  he  offered.  And  the 
thing  was  settled. 

But  when  the  time  came  to  sail,  poor  Dick 
was  not  forthcoming.  We  sent  up  to  his  uncle's 
house  to  know  what  was  to  be  done,  and,  by- 
and-b}^,   down   he   came  with   his   nephew,  who 
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liad  almost  given  iis  the  slip.  Until  we  got 
into  blue  water  Dick  was  prisoner  rather  than 
passenger.  He  did  not  take  to  his  banishment 
kindly,  or  see,  as  his  relatives  did,  that  there 
was  a  chance  before  him  of  redeeming  a  wasted 
life  and  repairing  a  ruined  constitution.  He  was 
a  very  good-humoured,  easy-tempered  fellow,  and 
a  great  favourite  aboard;  and,  till  the  time  of 
the  wreck,  cheerful,  except  in  the  evening  when 
he  got  to  leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  and  sing- 
incr  all  kinds  of  sentimental  love-son<];3.  I  had 
told  the  men  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  they 
did.  I  was  afraid  he  might,  in  one  of  his  black 
moods,  try  to  make  away  with  himself. 

He  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers,  sons  of 
a  yeoman  or  gentleman-farmer  in  Cheshire ;  both 
whose  parents  died  when  they  were  quite  little 
things,  leaving  them,  however,  for  their  station, 
amply  provided  for.  There  was  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  their  bringing-up,  till  they 
were  eighteen,  when  the  sum  was  to  be  doubled, 
and  at  one  and  twenty  they  were  to  get  five 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  start  them  in  the 
world.     Old  Miss  Julia  Tarrant  took  Tom,  the 
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elder,  and  Captain  Eavender  took  poor  Dick. 
Dick  was  a  wild  lad,  idle  at  his  book,  hanker- 
ing after  play,  but  as  kind-hearted  and  handsome 
a  fellow  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  Dick  was 
generally  better  liked  than  Tom,  ^^'ho  was  steady 
as  old  Time.  Both  brothers  were  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  the  town,  near  which  they 
lived,  and  one  of  Dick's  discursive  anecdotes 
related  to  the  second  master  there,  whom,  he 
asserted,  he  should  have  had  pleasure  in  soundly 
thrashing  at  that  moment,  in  part  payment  of 
the  severe  punishment  he  had  formerly  inflicted 
on  his  idle  pupil.  When  Dick  was  sixteen,  that 
tide  in  his  affairs  came  which,  had  he  followed 
it  out  to  India,  would  probably  have  led  on  to 
fortune.  But  Dick  had  an  invincible  tie  to  Eng- 
land. Precocious  in  everything,  he  was  deeply 
in  love  with  his  cousin  Amy,  who  was  three  years 
older  than  himself,  and  very  beautiful  ;  and  Amy 
w^as  very  fond  of  him  as  of  a  younger  brother. 

Said  poor  Dick,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice, 
as  he  was  telling  his  story,  "  She  was  the 
only  creature  in  the  whole  world  that  ever 
really  cared  whether    I   lived    or    died.     I  wor- 
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shipped  the  very  ground  she  walked  on !  Tom 
was  a  clever,  shrewd  fellow — made  for  getting 
on  in  the  world,  and  never  minding  anybody 
but  himself.  Uncle  Tarrant  was  as  hard  and 
rigid  as  a  machine,  and  his  wife  was  worse 
— there  was  nobody  nice  but  Amy ;  she  was  an 
angel !  "When  I  got  into  scrapes,  and  spent  more 
money  than  I  ought,  she  set  me  right  with  my 
uncle,  and  later — when  it  was  too  late  for  any 
good,  and  the  rest  of  them  treated  me  like  a 
dog — she  never  gave  me  either  a  cold  look  or 
a  hard  word.     Bless  her  ! " 

For  the  sake  of  being  near  his  cousin,  Dick 
professed  a  wish  to  be  a  farmer  like  his  cousin 
and  father,  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  the 
family ;  and  for  three  years  more  he  stayed  in 
his  uncle  Tarrant's  house,  very  much  beloved 
by  all — though  in  his  bitterness  he  said  not — 
for  his  gaiety  and  light  heart  were  like  a  charm 
about  him.  If  there  was  a  fault,  he  had  friends 
too  many,  for  most  of  them  were  of  a  kind  not 
likely  to  profit  a  young  man. 

Coming    home    one   evening,   about    twilight, 
from  a   hunt  which  he   had   attended,  the   poor 
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lad  unexpectedly  met  the  crisis  of  liis  fate.  He 
told  us  tliis  with  an  exactness  of  detail  that  made 
the  scene  he  described  like  a  bit  of  Dutch  paint- 
ing. I  wish  I  could  repeat  it  to  you  in  his 
own  words,  but  that  is  impossible ;  still  I  will 
be  as  exact  as  possible. 

In  Mr.  Tarrant's  house  there  was  a  little  par- 
lour especially  appropriated  to  Amy's  use.  It 
had  a  low  window  with  a  cushioned  seat,  from 
which  one  long  step  took  you  into  the  garden. 
In  this  parlour  Amy  had  her  piano,  her  book- 
case, her  work-basket,  her  mother's  picture  on 
the  wall,  and  several  of  poor  Dick's  sketches 
neatly  framed.  Dick  liked  this  room  better  than 
any  other  in  the  house.  When  the  difference  be- 
twixt Amy's  age  and  his  seemed  greater  than  it  did 
now,  it  was  here  he  used  to  come  to  be  helped 
with  his  lessons ;  and  later,  when  his  red-hot 
youth  was  secretly  wreathing  all  manner  of  tender 
fancies  about  her,  that  he  used  to  sit  at  her  feet 
reading  to  her  out  of  some  poetry-book,  or  sing- 
ing while  she  worked,  or,  perhaps,  sang  too. 
These  pleasant  early  intimacies  had  never  been 
discontinued,  for,  while  Dick's  heart  was  wasting 
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its   first   passion  on  his  cousin,  she  was   all  the 
while  thinking  of  somebody  else. 

Having  put  his  pony  in  the  stable,  he  made 
his  way  at  once  to  Amy's  parlour,  opening  the 
door  softly,  for  he  liked  to  surprise  her.  Neither 
she  nor  the  person  with  her  heard  him  enter; 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  themselves 
and  each  other  to  hear  anything.  Amy  was 
standing  in  the  window,  and  beside  her,  with 
liis  arm  round  her  waist,  was  the  straight-haired, 
pale-featured  curate  of  the  parish.  It  was  a 
clear  yellow  twilight,  and  all  about  Amy's  head 
the  lustre  shone  like  a  glory ;  her  hands  were 
down -drop  t,  and  the  busy  fingers  were  plucking 
a  rose  to  pieces,  petal  by  petal,  and  scattering 
them  on  the  carpet  at  her  feet.  She  was  as 
blushing  herself  as  the  poor  rose,  and  seemed  to 
listen  willingly  to  the  pleadings  of  her  lover. 
Dick  noticed  the  slight  quivering  of  her  lips  and 
the  humid  glitter  of  her  eyes  when  the  low- 
spoken,  tremulous  words,  meant  only  for  one  ear, 
met  his,  and  he  said  he  felt  as  if  all  the  blood 
in  his  body  were  driven  violently  up  to  his  brain 
by  their  sound. 
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The  bird  in  its  cage  began  trilling  a  loud  song 
as  it  pecked  at  a  spray  of  green  wliicli  the  even- 
ing wind  blew  against  the  wires  through  the 
open  w^indow,  and  under  cover  of  its  noise  poor 
Dick  stole  out,  leaving  the  young  lovers  alone 
in  the  blush  of  their  acknowledged  love.  He 
went  back  to  the  stable,  got  his  pony  out,  mounted 
it,  and  galloped  away  like  mad  to  rejoin  the 
companions  he  had  left  an  hour  before  for  Amy's 
sake.  It  was  not  till  after  midnight  that  he  came 
home,  and  then  he  was  reeling  drunk.  His  uncle 
Tarrant  and  Amy  had  sat  up  for  him,  and,  being 
quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  he  insulted  the  first, 
and  would  not  speak  to  his  cousin.  Poor  Dick 
thought  to  drown  his  sorrow,  and  this  w^as  the 
bea:innino[  of  his  downward  course. 

The  individual  whom  Amy  had  chosen  to  en- 
dow with  her  love  had  nothing  about  him  par- 
ticular to  approve  except  his  profession.  All  his 
attributes,  moral,  mental,  and  personal,  were  ne- 
gative rather  than  positive.  Poor  Dick  described 
him  only  as  Straight-haired,  as  if  that  epithet 
embodied  all  his  qualities.  He  thought  that  Amy 
did  not  really  love   him,   but   was   attracted   by 
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some  imaginary  sanctity  and  perfection  with  which 
her  imagination  invested  him.  It  was  very  hkely : 
from  what  we  see  every  day  we  may  be  sure 
that  many  women  have  loved,  not  the  man  him- 
self they  have  married,  but  an  ideal  which  he 
personates  very  indifferently  indeed  to  all  eyes 
but  theirs. 

Dick  could  not,  for  many  days,  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  feelings.  Coming  one  day 
suddenly  on  Amy  in  the  garden  where  she  was 
walking  in  maiden  meditation,  he  stopped  her 
and  made  her  listen  to  his  story,  which  he  poured 
out  with  much  exaggeration  of  epithet  and  manner. 
Amy  was  startled  and  distressed  ;  she  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  stop  his  confession  by  ap- 
pealing to  his  common  sense  of  what  was 
right. 

"  Dick,  you  know  I  am  engaged  to  Henry 
Lister — you  ought  not  to  have  spoken — let  me 
go ! "  said  she,  for  he  had  grasped  her  hands 
tightly  in  his. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken,  and  I  love  you  ! 
O  cousin  I  you  don't  know  what  love  is  if  you 
say  so.     Amy,  it  will  out  I     Amy,  if  I  had  come 
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before  the  straiglit-liaired  parson,  would  you  have 
listened  to  me  then  ?  " 

A  vivid  blush  flew  into  the  girl's  face,  but  she 
Avould  not  say  a  word  of  encouragement ;  on  that 
blush,  however,  poor  Dick,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  contrived  to  found  a  renewed  hope.  Amy 
kept  his  avowal  to  herself,  knowing  well  that 
its  discovery  would  entail  a  total  separation  from 
her  cousin;  and  she  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  his  usefulness  and  gaiety  in  a  house  where 
everybody  else  was  cliilly  and  methodical,  that 
she  could  not  readily  part  with  him,  I  incline  to 
think  myself  that  she  did  like  Dick  better  than 
the  straight-haired  curate  for  many  reasons,  and 
Dick  himself  was  persuaded  of  it.  Her  indeci- 
sion had,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  pernicious 
effect  on  his  mind  and  conduct.  One  day  he 
was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  hope  and  content- 
ment, and  the  next  he  was  the  most  miserable 
dog  alive :  then  he  would  go  and  forget  his  griefs 
in  a  convivial  bout  with  his  comrades,  till  at 
length  his  uncle  Tarrant  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
Amy  had  tried  her  influence  with  him  in  vain. 

"  You  are  the  cause  of  it.  Amy,  and  nobody 
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but  you,"  said  Dick,  passionately  ;  "  if  you  ^vould 
give  that  straight -haired  fellow  warning,  you 
should  never  have  to  complain  of  me  again." 

But  Amy,  though  she  fretted  a  great  deal, 
held  to  her  engagement,  and  Dick  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse. 

It  must  have  been  very  deplorable  to  behold 
the  reckless  way  in  which  he  dissipated  his  money 
as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  his  hands,  ruining  at 
once  his  prospects,  his  character,  and  his  health. 
With  a  temj^erament  that  naturally  inclined  him 
to  self-indulgence,  the  road  to  ruin  was  equally 
rapid  and  pleasant.  When  Amy  married  Henry 
Lister — which  she  did  after  an  eno:ao^ement  of 
six  months — Dick  kept  no  bounds,  and  he  irre- 
trievably offended  his  family  by  intruding  him- 
self, uninvited,  amongst  the  guests  at  the  wed- 
ding. There  was  a  painful  scene  in  Amy's  parlour, 
where  he  went  secretly,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  wild  hope  of  inducing  her  to  break 
off  the  engagement  at  the  eleventh  hour.  She 
was  dressed  ready  for  church,  and  her  mother 
was  with  her.  That  made  no  difference.  Poor 
Dick   went   down   on  his  knees,  and  cried,   and 
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kissed  his  cousin's  hands,  and  besought  her  to 
listen  to  him.  And  Amy  fainted.  She  fainted  a 
second  time  at  the  altar  when  Dick  forced  him- 
self into  her  presence  and  forbade  the  marriage. 
He  was  so  frantic,  so  out  of  himself,  that  he  had 
to  be  removed  by  compulsory  measures  before 
the  service  could  go  on.  Of  course,  after  a  scene 
like  this,  his  uncle's  family  kept  no  terms  with 
him  ;  he  was  forbidden  ever  to  suffer  his  shadow 
to  darken  their  door  again — and  so  the  poor, 
wild,  crazed  fellow  went  headlong  to  destruction. 
I  doubt  very  much  myself  whether  Amy  was 
worth  such  a  sacrifice ;  but  he  thought  so.  Life, 
lie  said,  was  unendurable  without  her,  and  he 
did  not  care  how  soon  he  ended  it. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Amy  died  of  con- 
sumption within  a  year  of  her  marriage,  and 
Dick  asserted  that  she  had  been  killed  by  bad 
usage.  He  went  down  to  his  uncle's  house  where 
she  lay,  and  asked  to  see  her.  The  request  was 
refused,  and  he  forced  his  way  by  the  window 
into  the  room  at  night,  as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  the  disarrangement  of  the  furniture, 
^nd  stayed  there  crying  over  his  dead  love  until 
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dawn.  At  lior  funeral  lie  joined  the  mourners, 
and  showed  more  grief  than  any  of  them ;  but 
as  the  husband  was  turning  away,  he  walked 
up  to  him  and  shook  his  clenched  fist  in  his 
face,  crying, — 

"  You  killed  her,  you  straight-haired  dog !  " 
It  was  supposed  that  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  bystanders,  he  might  have  done 
him  a  mischief.     His  family  gave  it  out  that  he 
was  mad.     Perhaps  he  was. 

Dice,  drinking,  and  horse-racing  now^  soon 
made  an  end  of  poor  Dick's  five  thousand  pounds. 
He  lost  every  shred  of  self-respect,  and  herded 
with  the  lowest  of  the  low.  There  is  no  telling 
how  a  man's  troubles  may  turn  him — love- dis- 
appointments especially ;  poor  Dick's  turned  him 
into  a  thorough  scamp.  He  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  family,  and  a  misery  to  himself,  but  there 
was  this  good  left  in  him  amidst  his  degrading 
excesses — the  capability  of  regretting.  He  never 
enjoyed  his  vices  or  ceased  to  feel  the  horrible 
debasement  of  them.^  He  was  seen  at  races, 
prize-fights,  and  fairs,  in  rags  and  tatters ;  he  was 
known  to  have  wanted  bread;  he  was  suspected 
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of  theft  and  poaching,  and  his  brother  Tom 
rescued  him  once  out  of  the  streets,  where  he 
was   sino'ino-  sonos  disguised    as  a  lame  soldier. 

&       t)  o  o 

Tom  allowed  him  a  guinea  a  week,  but  before 
he  had  been  in  receipt  of  it  a  month  he  made 
the  annuity  over  to  an  acquaintance  for  ten 
pounds,  to  take  him  to  Doncaster,  and  this  friend 
always  went  with  him  to  receive  the  money, 
lest  he  should  lose  it,  so  that  Dick  suffered  ex^ 
tremities  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  least 
fed  and  clothed  by  his  family.  Ten  years  of 
reckless  debauchery  and  poignant  misery  reduced 
him  to  the  state  in  which  his  uncle  Tarrant 
brought  him  to  me ;  his  aunt  Julia,  who  had 
brought  Tom  up,  off"ered  to  give  him  money  if 
he  would  go  out  of  the  country  and  never  come 
back  again.  How  he  went  out  of  it,  I  have  told 
already. 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  I  said,  to  encourage 
him, — 

"  You'll  do  well  jet,  Dick,  if  you  keep  steady, 
and  we  make  land  or  are  picked  np." 

'^What  can  it   be,"   said  Dick,   without   par- 
ticularly  answering,  "that  brings   all  these  old 
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things  over  my  mind?  There's  a  child's  hymn 
I  and  Tom  used  to  say  at  my  mother's  knee  when 
we  were  little  ones,  keeps  running  through  my 
thoughts.  It's  the  stars,  maybe ;  there  was  a  little 
window  by  my  bed  that  I  used  to  watch  them 
at — a  window  in  my  room  at  home  in  Cheshire — 
and  if  I  was  ever  afraid,  as  boys  will  be  after 
reading  a  good  ghost  story,  I  would  keep  on 
saying  it  till  I  fell  asleep." 

"  That  was  a  good  mother  of  yours,  Dick ; 
could  you  say  that  hymn  now,  do  you  think? 
Some  of  us  might  like  to  hear  it." 

''  It's  as  clear  in  my  mind  at  this  minute  as  if 
my  mother  was  here  listening  to  me,"  said  Dick, 
and  he  repeated : — 

"  Hear  my  prayer,  0  Heavenly  Father  ! 
Ere  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ; 
Bid  thy  Angels,  pure  and  holy, 
Round  my  bed  their  vigils  keep. 

"  My  sins  are  heavy,  but  Thy  mercy 
Far  outweighs  them  every  one  ; 
Down  before  Thy  Cross  I  cast  them, 
Trusting  in  Thy  help  alone. 

"  Keep  me  through  this  night  of  peril 
Underneath  its  boundless  shade  ; 
Take  me  to  Thy  rest,  I  pray  Thee, 
"When  my  pilgrimage  is  made. 
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''  None  shall  measure  out  Thy  patience 
By  the  span  of  human  thought  ; 
None  shall  bound  the  tender  mercies 
Which  Thy  Holy  Son  has  bought. 

"  Pardon  all  my  past  transgressions, 
Give  me  strength  for  days  to  come  ; 
Guide  and  guard  me  with  Thy  blessing, 
Till  Thy  Angels  bid  me  home.'* 

After  awhile  Dick  drew  his  coat  uj)  over  his 
head  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

"  Well,  poor  Dick  ! "  thought  I,  '^  it  is  surely  a 

blessed  thing  for  you  that — 

"  None  shall  measure  out  God's  patience, 
By  the  span  of  human  thought  ; 
None  shall  bound  the  tender  mercies 
Which  His  Holy  Son  has  bought." 


A  DAY  OF   EECKONING, 

IN   SEVEN  CHArTERS. 


Ike  Branston  was  a  man  who  respected  his 
position,  and  spoke  of  it  loudly  and  often  ;  a  man 
of  the  obsolete  school,  who  withstood  innovation  on 
principle,  and  was  accounted  a  perfectly  safe  man 
because  he  had  escaped  the  prevailing  epidemic  of" 
reform.  He  boasted  perpetually  of  his  successes 
in  his  profession,  and  delighted  to  be  styled  a  self- 
made  man ;  but  his  whole  career  had  turned  on 
the  rotten  hinge  of  expediency.  He  held  severe 
theories  of  morals,  though  he  was  never  averse 
to  taking  advantage  in  the  way  of  business,  if  it 
were  not  likely  to  be  found  out ;  he  put  down  his 
name  on  published  subscription  lists,  because  it 
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^yas  cheaper  than  private  charity,  and  the  odour 
of  its  sanctity  travelled  farther.  Was  any  ac- 
quaintance going  down  in  the  world,  and  to  give 
him  a  shove  or  a  kick  might  be  profitable,  Ike 
Branston  was  not  withheld  from  administering  it 
by  any  antiquated  notions  of  former  friendship 
or  obligation.  On  the  other  side,  did  he  see  a 
man  struggling  bravely  out  of  difficulties — one 
who  was  sure  to  win — he  would  stretch  forth  a 
iinger  and  help  him  with  Pecksniffian  smile ;  then, 
when  he  was  up  and  rising  above  him,  he  would 
point  to  him  triumphantly,  and  cry,  ^'  I  made 
him!" 

Ike  Branston  had  brought  up  his  elder  son 
Carl  on  his  own  principles,  and  the  lad  took  to 
them  as  naturally  as  to  his  mother's  milk.  He 
was  precociously  shrewd,  keen,  and  plausible — a 
veritable  chip  of  the  old  block.  The  younger, 
Robin  or  Robert,  was  not  deficient  in  ability,  but 
his  father  and  brother  thought  him  a  fool,  and 
told  him  so.  He  did  not  value  money  for  its  own 
sake :  where  could  be  a  strono;er  evidence  of  his 
weakness  and  folly?  He  had  his  friends  and 
acquaintance    in    artists'    studios   and    sculptors' 
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xiteliers;  lie  lived  happily,  and  not  disorderly, 
amongst  tliem,  like  a  prodigal  son,  spending  his 
quarter's  allowance  in  three  weeks,  and  then 
existing  nobody  exactly  knew  how.  His  father 
had  assigned  him  his  portion,  and  bade  him  go 
and  ruin  himself  as  fast  as  he  liked,  but  never  to 
trouble  him  again,  or  expect  anything  more  from 
liim.  Robin  shook  his  merry  head,  and  departed 
thankfully.  The  paternal  home  was  dismal,  the 
paternal  society  oppressive  ;  it  was  like  escaping 
out  of  prison  to  have  his  liberty  in  the  world ;  and 
Kobin  tried  its  delights  like  a  judicious  epicvu'e, 
who,  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  to-day,  has  still 
a  thought  for  the  pleasures  of  to-morrow,  and  will 
not  risk  his  powers  of  enjoyment  by  over-indul- 
gence. His  heart  was,  perhaps,  rather  womanish, 
his  mind  too  delicate  and  refined  for  a  man  who 
would  do  vigorous  battle  with  life ;  but  both  were 
richly  capable  of  seizing  its  subtle  aroma  of  hap- 
piness and  tasting  it  in  its  pristine  sweetness  and 
strength.  Carl  met  his  brother  occasionally,  and 
sneered  at  him,  gave  him  good  advice,  predicted 
debasement,  and  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
nightly  in  the  flattering  assurance  tliat  he  was  not 
VOL.  II.  24 
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as  tjhat  prodigal,  idle,  wasteful,  warm-hearted, 
generous,  unsuspicious.  No ;  Carl  knew  the  waj-s 
of  this  wicked  world  to  the  inmost  tangle  of  the 
clue,  or  thought  he  did,  which  is  much  the 
same. 

Ike  Branston  had  a  niece  living  in  his  house, 
the  penniless  child  of  his  sister ;  her  name  was 
Alice  Deane.  She  sat  at  his  table,  aired  his 
newspaper  and  slippers,  mended  his  thrifty  gloves, 
and  made  herself  generally  and  unobtrusively 
useful.  Ike  did  not  notice  her  much;  he  used 
her  as  a  machine ;  never  thought  whether  she  was 
pretty  or  ugly,  stupid  or  clever,  amiable  or  the 
reverse.  She  had  been  there  sixteen  years,  grow- 
ing gradually  from  child  to  woman,  unheeded. 
Ike  never  cared  for  her  or  for  Robin ;  he  never 
had  cared  for  anybody  but  himself  and  Carl,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  while  for  Carl's  mother,  who  was, 
a  long  time  since,  dead.  It  was  on  Alice  Deane's 
account  chiefly  that  Carl  rejoiced  in  Robin's 
absence.  Though  Ike  was  blind  to  the  patent 
fact,  the  brothers  had  both  found  out  that  she  was 
wonderfully  fair  and  attractive,  that  her  solemn 
grey  eyes   were  the  most   beautiful  eyes   in  the 
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world,  and  tliat  her  figure  was  moulded  like  a 
Dian. 

Robin  being  out  of  the  Avavj  Carl  took  every 
opportunity  of  denouncing  him  as  a  libertine,  and 
ridiculing  him  as  a  simpleton  in  Alice's  presence, 
and  as  she  never  said  a  word  in  his  favour,  Carl 
thought  he  was  progressing  famously  in  his  suit. 

He  got  his  father's  permission  to  marry  her ; 
old  Ike  thought  if  she  had  not  a  fortune  she 
would  save  one,  seeing  that  she  had  no  hankering 
after  women's  finery,  and  was  content  to  sit  read- 
ing and  sewing,  drawing  and  singing,  the  year 
round.  Carl  redoubled  his  assiduities,  but  when- 
ever he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  got  ready  a 
speech  of  proposal  to  Alice,  something  in  her 
manner  indescribably  icy  and  repellent  drove  him 
back  again  into  himself.  As  far  as  selfish  people 
ever  do  love,  Carl  loved  Alice,  and  her  perti- 
nacious blindness  to  the  fact  half  maddened  him. 
He  could  not  stir  her  from  her  impassability  one 
iota.  Her  eyes,  ever  pure,  cool,  and  self- 
possessed,  would  meet  his  calmly ;  her  cheek  kept 
its  uniform  tint,  her  voice  its  even  unembarrassed 
flow,  no   matter   what   he   looked,  spoke,  or  in- 
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sinuated.  Ike  laughed  at  his  son ;  he  said,  Robin 
would  have  wooed,  won,  and  married  the  girl, 
while  Carl  stood  looking  at  her  like  grapes  hung 
too  high  for  his  reach.  Carl  was  mortified;  he 
was  afraid  his  father  spake  truth,  and  that  Robin 
was  Alice's  favourite.  So,  in  the  end  he  spoke 
to  her. 

It  was  one  rich  July  evening  when  she  was 
sitting  in  the  dismal  parlour  reading.  Even  in 
there  came  a  ray  or  two  of  dusty  sunshine,  and 
when  he  approached  her,  Carl,  for  a  moment, 
fancied  she  blushed;  but  he  was  speedily  un- 
deceived ;  it  was  only  the  red  reflection  of  a  ray 
through  the  crimson  window-curtain,  and  her 
gown  was  blushing  as  much  as  she.  He  asked 
what  she  was  reading ;  and,  without  looking  up, 
she  answered,  "  The  May  Queen." 

"  Can  you  leave  it  a  minute,  and  listen  to  me  ?  " 

He  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  her  about 
the  household  accounts,  which  it  was  her  province 
to  keep.  She  read  to  the  end  of  the  page,  shut 
up  the  book,  and,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face,  said,  "Well?" 

He   stamped  impatiently,   walked   to   and   fro 
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the  room,  came  back  and  stood  before  her :  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  a  smile  lurked  about  Alice's 
mouth,  as  she  asked  what  disturbed  him  ? 

"  It  is  you — you,  Alice !  Do  you  know  how 
I  have  been  worshipping  you — adoring  you — for 
months  ?  " 

"  I'm  surprised  at  you,  cousin  Carl,  I  thought 
you  had  more  sense ;  I  am  not  a  goddess,"  was 
the  quiet  reply.  There  was  no  feeling  in  her 
face. 

"  How  I  have  been  loving  you,  Alice  !  "  And 
he  brought  down  his  heel  wdth  another  imperative 
stamp. 

The  girl's  eyes  went  straight  from  his  coun- 
tenance, gloomy,  passionate,  and  eager,  to  his 
impatient  foot. 

"  Carl,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  it  is  the  surest  sign 
in  the  world  that  I  do  not  love  you  in  return, 
because  I  never  found  you  out.  I  never  should 
have  found  it  out  if  you  had  not  told  me.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  mistake." 

"  A  mistake  !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  '* 

"  What  I  say  ; — neither  more  nor  less." 

"  I  do  love  you,  Alice  ;  I  would  give  my  life  for 
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you ; "   and   Carl   sank    his   voice   to  a  pleading 
tone. 

"  That  is  a  mere  phrase ;  besides,  I  know  you 
wo  uld  not.  I  don't  think  you  would  give  a  much 
smaller  thing  for  me.  There  was  a  man  came 
yesterday  about  a  little  sum  of  money  that  he 
owes  to  my  uncle.  I  heard  you  tell  him  that  if 
the  debt  were  not  paid  within  three  days,  you 
should  proceed  against  him ;  he  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  not  the  means, — he 
pleaded  his  sickly  wife  and  his  family  of  young 
children,  and  you  sent  him  away  with  your  first 
answer.  You  have  plenty  of  money,  Carl ;  if  I 
made  a  pomt  of  it,  would  you  pay  that  man's 
debt?" 

"  Nonsense,  Alice,  you  don't  imderstand  busi- 
ness," was  the  half-peevish,  half-confused  reply. 

"  Then  I  have  made  a  poor  use  of  my  oppor- 
tunities, for  I  have  heard  of  little  else  all  my  life 
long ;  and  I  answer  you,  cousin  Carl,  you  do  not 
understand  love  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  have 
no  love  of  my  kind  to  give  you." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  Robin,  that  poor,  sack- 
less  fool !     Why,  Alice,  he  does  not  care  for  you 
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as  I  do  ;  he  is  a  wild,  extravagant,  reckless  scape- 
grace, Avlio  Avoiild  make  you  miserable." 

"  He  is  a  better  man  than  you,  Carl.  I  never 
shudder  away  from  the  grasp  of  his  hand " 

*•'  You  shudder  from  my  touch  ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  always  conscious  of  your  pre- 
sence as  I  am  conscious  of  thunder  in  the  air 
before  the  storm  bursts ;  when  I  hear  you  speak, 
I  think  that  is  the  tongue  that  would  lie  away 
Robin's  good  name;  when  you  give  me  your 
hand  in  the  morning,  I  think  how  many  unfortu- 
nate crcatm-es'  dooms  it  will  sign  before  night, 
and  how  many  it  signed  yesterday.  When  you 
laugh,  I  say  to  myself,  some  poor  soul  is  weep- 
ing, perhaps,  for  a  hard  deed  of  yours — no,  cousin 
Carl,  I  do  not  love  you ;  I  never  can  love  you." 

"  You  give  me  my  answer  plainly." 

"  Yes.  You  said  to  me  last  night,  '  Whatever 
you  are,  be  practical.'  I  am  practical,  therefore. 
Now,  may  I  go  on  with  my  story  ?  " 

He  made  her  no  reply,  and  she  took  up  the 
book.  Carl  was  standing  Avitli  his  back  to  the 
window,  looking  down  on  her  pure,  serene  coun- 
tenance.    He  liked   her   better  than  ever.     Her 
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rcproaclies  did  not  sting  liim  at  all ;  tliey  were 
weak  and  womanisL,  but  natural,  from  a  heart 
like  hers ;  he  could  afford  to  smile  at  them. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  ironically,  "  you  are  anything 
but  practical.  You  are  a  poor  dependant ;  a 
word  from  me  to  my  father  would  make  you 
homeless  and  destitute  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  generous  in  you  to  remind  me  of  it,  Carl 
— generous  and  kind." 

"  It  is  true.  With  me  you  would  have 
position,  money,  society,  if  you  wished.  I  am 
rich ;  my  father  is  rich  and  old  — he  cannot  live 
much  longer.  I  w^ould  restore  to  Robin  part  of 
his  share  which  his  prodigality  has  justly  for- 
feited  " 

"  Carl,  if  you  were  to  talk  till  midnight,  you 
could  not  change  my  mind  or  your  o^^m  nature. 
You  are  rich.  Well,  there  are  women  to  be 
bought ;  for  myself,  I  would  rather  toil  and  go 
clad  in  hodden  grey  than  be  your  wife — to  be 
worshipped  six  months,  and  neglected  afterwards 
to  the  end  of  my  days." 

"You  are  very  hard,  Alice." 

"  For  you,  Carl,  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,. 
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and  not  hard  only.  Be  satisfied.  If  I  were 
caught  by  the  name  of  your  wealth,  I  should 
come  to  hate  you— rl  should  grow  wicked.  Go 
away,  Carl ;  you  and  I  have  nothing  in  common 
-go!" 

She  was  moved  at  last.  Her  grey,  calm  eyes 
had  a  tawny,  dangerous  spark  in  them  ;  her  heart 
was  not  marble — it  was  smouldering  fire,  rather. 

Carl  took  heart  of  m*ace.  "  She  is  worth 
winning — she  may  be  won  :  only  let  me  find  out 
the  way,"  he  said  to  himself.  And,  feigning  a 
deep  depression,  he  slowdy  left  her,  and  went 
straight  to  his  father. 

The  old  man  was  in  a  sarcastic  mood. 

"  Carl  Branston  plays  Lothario  ill,"  cried  he.. 
"  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  man,  or  ask  Robin  to  give 
thee  a  lesson  how  to  woo.     Robin  has  her  ear." 

"  Do  you  think  Robin  loves  her,  father  ?  I  told 
her  he  did  not." 

"  She  knows  better  than  thee,  Carl,  and  laughed 
at  thee  for  a  liar. " 

"  She  never  laughed." 

The  young  man  gnawed  his  lips,  and  gave  his 
father  a  darkling  look.     He  was  wondering  why 
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Alice  preferred  his  brother,  whom  he  despised  and 
hated,  to  himself,  who  was  handsomer,  cleverer, 
richer,  and  more  respected.  People  loved  Robin, 
but  they  respected  Carl,  who  had  a  position  and 
money,  and  a  hard,  sensible  head.  Ike  Branston 
fathomed  his  son's  thoughts. 

"  Thou'rt  a  marvellous  proper  man,  Carl,"  said 
lie,  laughing.  "  What  a  pity  Alice  don't  fancy 
thee,  or  that  thou  don't  fancy  another  woman ! 
When  I  was  thy  age,  I  was  not  so  easily  down- 
cast. Thy  mother  said  nay  a  full  score  of  times 
before  she  said  yea." 

*^  Alice  is  of  a  different  sort.  You  would  not 
tell  me  to  try  her  again,  if  you  had  heard  her  bid 
me  go  ten  minutes  since." 

"  I'll  not  keep  her  here  to  vex  thee,  Carl.  Say 
the  word,  and  she  shall  o-o  to  Maro-ery  Pilkington 
to-morrow.  She  will  be  glad  enough  to  come 
back,  even  with  thee,  a  month  or  two  hence." 

Carl's  face  cleared. 

"  Robin  would  never  find  her  out  there,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  man,  he'd  find  her  in  Hades,  if  he  loves 
her.     But  you  must  be  beforehand  with  him — 
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assiduous,  flattering,  mind  that.  Take  her  gifts — 
bless  me!  I'll  court  her  for  you,  if  you  don't 
know  how.  I  should  like  to  hear  her  say  nay  to 
Ike  Branston !  " 

"Let  her  alone,  father,  but  send  to  Margery 
Pilkington  to  come  aud  fetch  her.  Robin  must 
not  hear  of  it."     And  Carl  went  out. 


II. 


Mahgery  Pilkington  was  a  woman  whose  bones 
were  as  brass,  and  her  blood  as  iced  mud :  a  slow, 
stagnant  woman,  who  never  did  a  kind  deed,  or 
thought  a  good  thought,  but  who  was  congealed 
into  a  statue  of  pharisaical  hypocrisy  and  earthy 
selfishness.  She  was  Ike  Branston's  cousin — Ike 
Branston's  feminine  counterpart  divested  of  his 
sleek  beauty ;  he  was  a  very  handsome  old  man, 
she  was  plain  to  repulsiveness,  but  their  minds 
were  stamped  with  the  same  die,  and  their  views 
bomided  by  the  same  limit.  Margery  Pilkington 
lived  in  a  square,  obtrusive-looking,  brick  house 
overlooking  the  village  green  of  Beckford,  at  the 
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further  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  ugly  cottages, 
her  property.  From  her  parlour  window  she 
could  exercise  surveillance  over  her  tenants,  and 
both  them  and  her  servants  she  ruled  arbitrarily ; 
she  ruled  Alice  Deane  arbitrarily  also  when  she 
got  her — cousin  Ike  had  said  the  girl  was  wilful 
and  obstmate,  and  wanted  bringing  to  reason, 
Margery  undertook  the  task  with  unctuous  satis- 
faction. 

Did  Alice  want  to  walk  by  the  river-side,  she 
must  sit  in-doors,  and  refresh  herself  with  darning 
stockings ;  did  the  north-east  wind  blow,  she  must 
go  out  for  her  health ;  had  she  a  headache,  it  was 
affectation,  she  must  work  at  a  solid,  improving 
book ;  was  she  deep  in  some  interesting  study, 
she  must  relinquish  it.  Well,  indeed,  did  Mistress- 
INIargery  Pilkington  understand  the  art  and  science 
of  thwarting  everybody  in  an  aggravating,  con- 
siderate way,  which  could  not  be  complained  of, 
for  it  wore  the  guise  of  kindness.  Alice  con- 
tradicted her  once,  but  she  scolded  and  fretted 
for  an  hour  without  taking  breath,  and  impressed 
such  an  awful  picture  of  her  sensitiveness  on  her 
victim's   mind    that    she    felt   no    inclination    to- 
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transgress  again.  Alice  saw  through  her  feint, 
and  despised  it,  but  submitted  to  captivity  with  a 
tolerable  grace. 

Carl  Branston  came  down  to  Beckford  in 
buoyant  humour  when  his  cousin  had  been  there 
about  ten  days — long  enough  to  weary  of  Miss 
Margery  Pilkington's  purgatorial  discipline.  He 
had  made  a  successful  speculation,  and  chose  to 
-augur  therefrom  good  to  his  suit.  Alice  received 
him  cordially:  any  change  was  better  than 
none. 

"Take  me  home,  Carl,"  whispered  she,  for- 
getting the  scene  before  she  left  her  uncle's  house, 
and  reverting  to  cousinly  familiarity. 

He  seemed  gratified.  "Are  you  softening  to- 
wards me,  Alice  ?  "  he  asked,  gently. 

She  drew  up  her  slender  shape  with  an  air  of 
indescribable  haughtiness,  and,  looking  him  in  the 
face,  said,  "  So  I  have  been  sent  here  for  a  punish- 
ment, as  a  banishment  ?  Very  well,  Carl  Bran- 
ston; I  will  stay  here  till  doomsday  rather  than 
be  your  wife.  Did  you  imagine  that  I  did  not 
loathe  you  sufficiently  before,  that  you  descend 
to  persecution  ?  "     And  she  turned  from  liim  as 
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one  would  turn  from  some  yillanous  creeping 
tiling,  and  left  liim  feeling  a  very  mean  and  beaten 
scoundrel  indeed.  Carl  had  not  the  courage  left 
to  present  the  fine  gauds  he  had  brought  for  her  ; 
he  returned  to  London  with  them  in  his  pocket, 
and  venomed  rage  in  his  heart. 

Margery  Pilkington  was,  according  to  her  own 
statement,  a  martyr  to  tic  douloureux ;  she  was 
afflicted  with  it  the  next  day,  and,  after  a  morn- 
ing of  rampant  ill-humour,  during  which  it  is  a 
question  whether  she  or  Alice  suffered  most,  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  and  shut  herself  up. 
Alice  put  on  her  hat  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
sauntered  away  to  the  river-side.  Beckford  river 
was  a  famous  trout-stream ;  what  more  natural 
than  that  when  she  was  come  to  a  pretty  bend 
near  the  wood  she  should  see  a  man  fishing,  and 
that  this  man  should  be  cousin  Robin  ?  and  what 
ao;;ain  more  natural  than  that  meetino-  him  thus 
accidentally,  they  should  each  exclaim  how  glad 
they  were,  and  then  wander  on  together  through 
the  shady  glades  of  Beechwood,  talking  about 
all  sorts  of  interesting  things  which  nobody  need 
listen  to  unless  thev  like  ? 
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*^  I  heard  of  you  yesterday,"  said  Robin,  "  and 
made  my  way  down  here  directly.  Why  have 
they  banished  thee,  my  pretty  Alice  ?  " 

Alice  told  him  something,  and  he  guessed  the 
rest. 

''  That  brother  of  mine  is  a  sorry  knave ;  I'll 
disown  him ! "  cried  he,  with  a  laugh ;  but  she 
knew  very  well  that  Robin  would  have  shared 
his  last  crumb  with  his  greatest  enemy ;  he  co  uld 
not  remember  an  injury,  and,  as  for  being  jealous 
of  Carl's  attachment  to  Alice,  he  thought  it  just 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Robin  had  a  very  pleasant  voice,  full  and  rich 
in  tone,  but  he  could  sink  it  to  the  softest  of 
whispers,  and  what  he  said  next  the  little  birds 
in  the  tree-tops  could  scarcely  have  heard  if  they 
had  listened  with  all  their  might.  It  was,  "  Alice,, 
love  me  ;  let  me  take  care  of  thee ;  I've  loved  thee 
sixteen  years,  ever  since  they  brought  thee,  a 
little  shy  lassie  that  could  scarce  crawl,  and  set 
thee  down  between  me  and  Carl,  and  told  us  to 
be  brothers  to  thee." 

Alice  was  not  coquettish,  but  there  was  a  mis- 
chievous sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  said :  ^^  And 
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you  fought  the  next  day  who  should  love  me 
best." 

"  And  I  beat  Carl.  Answer  me^,  Alice ;  will 
you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  earned  some  reward  by 
your  faithfulness,  Robin,"  said  she,  with  a  blushing 
smile. 

"  Then  promise  to  give  it  me." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  put  hers  into 
it  like  a  tiny  fair  dove  hiding  in  its  nest,  and  as 
there  was  none  but  the  wood  creatures  to  behold 
and  the  winds  to  whisper  it,  he  made  her  soft 
warm  lips  seal  the  promise  then  and  there  made 
^nd  recorded  at  once. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  they  met;  it  was 
shading  into  twilight  when  they  separated  at  the 
top  of  Wood-lane ;  Alice  crossing  the  green, 
armed  at  all  points  against  Miss  Margery  Pilking- 
ton's  ill-humours,  and  Robin,  not  less  blissful, 
wending  towards  his  home.  Before  parting,  Robin 
pleaded  for  permission  to  beard  the  lioness  in 
her  den,  but  Ahce  said,  not  for  worlds;  so  he 
mentioned  the  probability  of  his  fishing  all  next 
day,  and  she  hinted  that  most  likely  she  should 
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stroll  on  tlie  banks  at  some  hour  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  "  The  river-side  is  always  so  pleasant, 
in  June  !  "  said  she,  archly. 

When  she  came  into  ^largcry  Pilkington's 
puritanical  little  parlour,  she  looked  as  much  out 
of  character  as  a  portrait  of  Hebe  in  a  cellar. 
She  had  a  rich  carnation  on  her  lip  and  a  rose 
on  her  cheek,  as  bright  as  ever  bloomed  in  gar- 
den, and  a  lustre  in  her  large  eyes  lighted  at 
love's  own  torch.  Her  protectress  sat  there  with 
lier  face  swathed  up  in  flannel  like  a  corpse,  and 
wearing  her  most  awful  scowl.  She  looked  up 
at  Alice,  and  snorted  angry  disapproval  of  her 
appearance. 

"  You  have  been  in  fool's  paradise,"  said  she 
grimly ;  "  Carl  yesterday,  Robin  to-day ;  you'll 
go  straight  back  to  your  uncle  Branston  to- 
morrinv,  treaclierous  girk" 

Alice  blushed  a  confession,  and  Ijegged  to  stay 
where  she  was. 

"  I  hke  the  country :  Beckford  is  pretty ;  let 
me  stay.  Miss  Margery;  it  is  nicer  being  here 
than  in  London." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is — Beechwood  and  Robin  Bran- 

VOL.  II.  9/s 
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ston  understood,"  retorted  Mistress  Pilkiiigton. 
"You  are  an  ungrateful  creature;  I  cannot  think 
where  you  expect  to  go  to  when  you  die.  Has 
not  Ike  Branston  been  a  father  to  you  ?  " 

«No.'' 

"  No  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  He  has  fed  you, 
clothed  you,  lodged  you  for  sixteen  years,  educated 
you." 

"  Robin  taught  me  all  I  know." 

"And  so,  forsooth,  the  pupil  must  show  her 
gratitude  to  her  master  by  loving  liira  ?  Nothing 
less  will  serve  ?  " 

"  Nothing  less." 

*'  And  the  young  man  will  lose  all  for  you — - 
fool ! " 

"Lose  all?" 

"Yes.  You  marry  Carl,  he  will  reconcile  his 
father  to  Robin,  and  the  prodigal  will  get  his 
share  at  the  old  man's  death.  You  marry  Robin, 
he  will  not  get  a  penny.  You  may  both  starve, 
and  I'd  have  you  remember  that  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the 
window." 

Alice  treated   the  warnin;;^   with   indifference ; 
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*^  We  shall  want  but  little,  and  surely  we  may 
earn  that  little,"  she  said  quietly. 

IMistress  Margery  laughed  her  harsh  discordant 
laugh. 

"  I  would  not  keep  you  from  your  will  if  it  lay 
with  me — what  is  to  be  will  be,  for  all  I  can 
say,  but  I  shall  not  get  into  trouble  with  cousin 
Ike  about  the  business.  Get  away ;  pack  up  your 
traps  to-night ;  to-morrow  morning  you  march." 

^largery  Pilkington's  word  was  not  to  be  gain- 
said, and  Alice  departed  to  her  chamber  silent 
and  obedient. 


III. 

About  three  weeks  after  theii*  encounter  by  the 
river,  Robin  and  Alice  appeared  at  Ike  Branston's 
breakfast  table  together. 

"  Father,  we  are  married,"  said  Robin,  with- 
out any  repentant,  theatrical  demonstrations  ;  he 
stood  firmly,  holding  his  wife  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  indeed, — married  ?  "  echoed  the  old  man. 

Carl's  face  had  worn  its  down-looking  ex- 
pression ever  since  Alice   administered  her  last 
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rebuiF,  and  it  did  not  lighten  at  this  news,  as  may 
be  supposed.  Mistress  Margery  Pilkington  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  to  her 
cousin  that  the  charge  he  had  confided  to  her 
tender  guardianship  had  evaded  her  watchfulness 
and  disappeared  one  morning  early ;  therefore 
Robin  had  the  felicity  of  breaking  the  ice  with 
his  relatives.  His  father  received  the  announce- 
ment without  evincing  surprise  or  displeasure; 
he  looked  quite  cool :  but  nobody  who  knew  Ike 
Branston  liked  his  cool  manner ;  it  meant  evil. 

''  Uncle,  don't  be  angry  with  Robin,  for  my 
sake,"  Alice  pleaded  softly ;  she  understood  the 
dangerous  warning  of  his  countenance. 

"  Angry  !  I  am  never  angry ;  daughter,  take 
a  seat ;  Robin,  have  some  coffee  :  Carl,  help  your 
brother,"  said  Ike,  with  his  cynical  smile,  which 
was  a  triumph  of  bland  hypocrisy :  he  laid  an 
unctuous  stress  on  the  changed  position  of  Alice 
as  his  daughter ;  he  used  to  call  her  niece ;  never 
by  her  name,  which  was  also  the  name  of  his 
deceased  wife.  Robin,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  father's  cordiality,  threw 
off  his  rather  proud  yet   anxious    restraint,   and 
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glided  into  conversation  with  him  about  his  in- 
tentions. 

"  And  pray  where  have  you  pitched  your  tent, 
Robin — where  are  you  going  to  hve  ?  You  begin 
housekeeping,  of  course  ?  "  asked  Ike  gravely. 

"  Why,  yes — I  suppose  so.  Can  you  recom- 
mend me  a  house,  sir?"  his  son  said,  with  great 
cheerfuhiess. 

"  There  is  an  excellent  mansion  to  let  in  Great 
Howard  Street — if  it  would  not  be  too  small  for 
you — rent  between  three  and  four  hundred  ;  it 
is  beautifully  furnished,  and  nearly  new.  The 
Earl  of  Mony pence  had  it  for  a  few  seasons. 
Here,  my  dear,  is  something  towards  your  house- 
keeping expenses ; "  and,  with  exquisite  grace 
and  urbanity,  Ike  handed  his  daughter-in-law  a 
five-pound  note,  which  he  had  been  ostentatiously 
extracting  from  his  pocket-book,  as  he  suggested 
a  residence  for  the  young  pair.  Carl  seemed  in- 
wardly diverted  at  the  irony  of  his  parent,  but 
he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  morning  paper,  except 
for  the  instant  when  the  bank-note  was  presented, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  seeing  its  amount,  and 
was    rather   afraid    that   a   spasm   of  generosity 
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might  have  seized  the  old  man  at  the  sight  of 
his  younger  son's  beaming  countenance.  Robin, 
in  the  same  doubt,  thanked  his  father  warmly; 
but  Alice  was  uneasy,  and  was  relieved  when 
the  dismal  hall-clock  struck  ten,  and  Ike  and 
Carl  rose  to  go  to  their  office. 

**  Let  me  know  where  you  settle  down,  Robin ; 
I  suppose  we  shall  see  you  from  time  to  time; 
I  don't  like  family  dissensions,  you  are  aware; 
good  morning,"  and  with  a  hurried  yet  expansive 
hand-shaking  Ike  ushered  his  younger  son  and 
Alice  out  into  the  street;  Carl  gave  his  brother 
a  cool  nod,  and  overlooking  his  cousin  altogether, 
marched  away,  as  if  the  most  pressing  affairs 
called  him. 

When  Robin  and  Alice  had  got  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  Ike  Branston's  house,  Alice  whis- 
pered— 

"  It  was  only  a  five-pound  note,  Robin." 

Her  husband  looked  surprised  for  a  moment, 
and  then  broke  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"We  ought  not  to  have  expected  anything 
better,"  he  said.  "Never  mind,  Alice,  I'll  turn 
photographer,  painter  of  portraits  for  the  million 
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— anything.  Let  ns  go  and  look  at  that  cottage 
we  saw  advertised  in  yesterday's  Tunes — it  will 
suit  our  fortunes." 

"  ril  be  as  happy  as  a  queen  there,  Robin," 
Alice  gaily  responded,  and  she  stepped  out  cheer- 
fully, as  if  her  heart  were  lightened  of  a  load; 
she  was,  indeed,  glad  that  no  form  of  dependence 
on  her  uncle  was  to  mar  her  new  life ;  and  to  be 
free  of  him  and  poor,  was  preferable  to  a  luxurious 
slavery. 

The  cottage  in  question  was  far  enough  out  of 
London  to  look  pleasantly  rural  in  its  little  garden 
fenced  off  from  some  meadow  fields  by  a  wire 
fence,  and  hidden  from  the  road  by  a  very  high, 
thick,  and  closely-clipped  hedge.  It  was  an  old 
cottage  with  pebble-dashed  walls,  and  a  porch 
so  overgrown  with  creepers  as  to  resemble  a 
gigantic  beehive ;  its  windows  were  fantastically 
pointed,  its  chimneys  twisted,  and  its  rooms  low 
and  picturesquely  inconvenient,  but  Alice's  fancy 
beautified  it  in  a  twinkling.  The  parlour  should 
have  a  pale  green  paper,  and  crimson  carpet 
and  curtains:  here  should  be  Robin's  books — 
he  had  quantities  of  books — there  his  piano  ;  the 
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pretty  statuettes  which  he  had  given  lier,  and  tlie 
handsome  French  clock,  would  ornament  the 
chimney-piece. 

"  It  will  do  beautifully ! "  the  young  wife  ex- 
claimed ;  they  might  look  at  twenty  houses,  and 
not  find  another  so  exactly  suited  to  them  in 
every  respect.  To  be  sure,  Robin  struck  hisr 
tall  head  twice  in  passing  through  the  chamber 
doorways,  but  that  gave  Alice  the  oj)portunity 
of  standing  on  tip-toes,  and  kissing  away  his  rue- 
ful look,  and  of  whispering  what  a  bonnie,  happy 
little  nest  she  would  make  of  it  for  him.  So 
the  cottage  was  taken  and  furnished,  and,  still  in 
the  glow  of  "  Love's  yomig  dream,"  Robin  and 
his  wife  took  possession  of  it. 

It  was  a  very  easy,  indolent,  untroubled  life 
that  they  led  for  the  next  six  months.  The 
summer  evening  walks  over,  the  long  dark  lamp 
and  lire-light  hours  came,  when  Robin  read  out- 
some  new  book,  while  Alice  sewed ;  and  the  little 
green  and  crimson  parlour  was  a  picture  of  home 
happiness  worth  seeing. 

One  evening,  laying  down  his  A^olume,  he  said : 

"  By  the  bye,  Alice,  my  half-yearly  allowance 
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from  my  father  is  nearly  a  month  overdue.  This 
is  tlie  first  time  I  have  let  the  day  slip.  I'll  go 
to  Wormsley  to-morrow." 

Alice  said  it  woidd  be  very  acceptable,  as  she 
smiled  and  shook  out  a  little  cap  of  delicate,, 
flimsy  lace,  that  she  was  busy  concocting.  In- 
deed, for  a  w^eek  or  two  back,  the  money  in  her 
liousekeeping  purse  had  been  ebbing  very  low, 
and  there  was  no  corresponding  flood. 

The  next  mornin£]r  Robin  went  into  town  by 
omnibus,  and  waited  on  Mr.  Wormsley,  his 
father's  banker,  to  draw  his  money.  The  banker 
received  him  with  a  stiff  courtesy.  Ho  said  that 
he  had  not  received  any  instructions  from  his 
respected  friend,  Branston,  to  pay  it ;  indeed,  he- 
had  understood  from  that  gentleman  that  Mr- 
Robert's  allowance  ceased  from  the  day  of  his 
marriage,  on  which  happy  event  Mr.  Wormsley 
begged  to  congratulate  him. 

Inexpressibly  mortified  and  embarrassed,  Robin 
returned  home  and  told  his  wife  the  result  of 
his  expedition.     She  was  dismayed. 

*'  Then  we  have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
to  depend  upon  ?  "  she  said.     "  Even  this  cottage 
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furniture  is  to  pay  for  !  What  are  we  to  do, 
Robin?" 

Her  husband  made  three  or  four  turns  in  the 
little  parlour,  with  a  rather  overcast  expression, 
not  unnatural  in  a  man  who  finds  himself  suddenly 
deprived  of  all  his  means,  while  his  cares  are 
on  the  increase.  It  was  with  a  rather  doubtful 
air  that  he  said  at  last, — 

"  I'll  tr}'  photography,  Alice ;  everybody  loves 
to  see  his  own  portrait." 

"But  who  will  come  out  here,  so  far  from 
town,  to  have  it  taken  ? "  said  the  young  wife, 
with  a  glance  of  regret  round  her  pretty  room. 

"  Nobody,  pet,  but  listen.  I  have  a  plan  in 
my  head,  only  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  perfect 
it.  I  must  engage  a  suitable  place  in  town ;  the 
^bus  will  carry  me  backwards  and  forwards." 

"  No,  Robin,  no !  You  will  be  away  from  me 
all  day  ;  I  cannot  bear  that,"  interrupted  Alice, 
shaking  her  head.  "  I  must  be  with  you,  wher- 
ever you  are.  We  must  get  lodgings  where  we 
-can  be  together." 

Robin  kissed  her. 

**  I   shall   like   that   the   best,   by   far ;   but    it 
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seems  a  pity  to  leave  this  nice  little  place,'* 
said  he. 

"  But  we  must,  Robin ! "  responded  Alice,  quietly. 

How  often  does  that  tiny  word,  must,  overrule 
choice,  inclination,  desire ! 

And  the  change  was  made  accordingly,  not 
without  some  regrets  expressed,  and  more  re- 
strained. There  was  incessant  traffic  from  dawn 
to  dark  in  the  quarter  where  they  fixed  their 
new  abode;  and  a  plate  affixed  to  the  door-post 
of  the  lodorinojs  annomiced  to  all  the  stream  of 
passers-by  that  a  photographic  artist  had  his 
residence  above.  A  large  frame  full  of  portraits 
also  embellished  the  wall  of  the  house ;  and  Alice, 
from  her  seat  in  the  window  over  it,  could  see 
many  people  stop  to  look  at  it.  She  watched 
eagerly  for  customers,  but  customers  were  not 
eager  to  come.  By  way  of  attracting  the  public 
eye,  Robin  took  portraits  of  the  postman,  the 
two  Lascar  sweepers,  and  several  other  public 
functionaries,  but  without  much  effect.  His  friends 
came  in  relays,  and  smoked  a  good  many  cigars, 
and  were  taken  '^  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,"  several 
times   over;  but  that  could  not  be  regarded  as 
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a  profitable  speculation.  His  first  guinea,  earned 
professionally,  he  received  from  his  father,  who 
would  sit  to  him  and  pay  like  other  people.  The 
old  man  affected  to  think  that  his  son  was  getting 
on  famously. 

"  I  saw  lots  of  people  round  the  door  when 
I  came  in,"  said  he,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hand 
towards  that  locality ;  "  I  suppose  they  are  wait- 
ing until  you  are  disengaged." 

"I  am  afraid  not,  sir,"  Robin  replied,  with 
his  light-hearted  laugh ;  "  in  fact,  father,  you 
are  my  first  patron." 

"  But  you  have  made  a  fair  start !  Things 
look  respectable  about  you,  and  respectability  is 
all  in  this  world :  never  forget  that.  I  daresay 
you  find  Alice  a  thrifty  manager  ?  I  never 
allowed  waste  in  my  house.     How  is  she  to-day  ?  " 

"Not  well,  father.  But  will  you  not  go  into 
the  parlour  and  see  her  ?  " 

So  Ike  Branston  paid  his  compliments  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  conversed  with  her  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  fatherly  way,  alluded  pathetically 
to  the  dignity  she  was  going  to  confer  on  him 
in  making  him  a  grandpapa,  advised  her  to  take 
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care  of  herself,  and  departed,  a  luminous  example 
of  paternal  decorum,  without  his  son  having  found 
either  opportunity  or  courage  to  mention  the 
withdrawal  of  his  allowance,  and  the  painful  in- 
convenience it  was  likely  to  be  to  him.  Ike  had 
a  prescience  of  what  Robin  wanted  to  say,  and 
staved  it  off  skilfully;  he  did  not  want  to  come 
to  an  open  quarrel  with  his  son,  for  respecta- 
bility's sake  ;  but  his  heart  was  so  bitter  against 
him  for  the  time,  that  he  would  have  seen  him 
starving  with  pleasure. 


IV. 

Four  months  elapsed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  winter  days  Alice's  son  struggled  into  the 
world.  Privation  had  come  into  Robin's  home 
before  this ;  the  photographic  business  did  not 
prosper,  and  a  stray  guinea  for  a  caricature  on 
passing  events  was  all  that  found  its  way  into 
tlie  household  purse ;  but  both  Alice  and  her 
husband  were  marvellously  cheerful  under  the 
circumstances.  At  last  Robin  determined  to 
apply   to    his   father   for   the    restoration   of  his 
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bachelor  allowance,  and,  in  that  intent,  he  went 
early  one  morning  to  his  office.  Carl  was  there,^ 
and  received  him  with  ceremonious  contempt; 
hut  when  Robin  opened  his  business,  and  the 
father  seemed  inclined  to  relent,  he  interposed 
with  sneers  and  threats,  and  a  stormy  quarrel 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  younger  brother's 
being  forbidden  his  father's  presence. 

That  evening  Ike  and  his  favourite  son  sat 
longer  than  usual  over  their  wine  ;  not  that  either 
drank  much,  for  both  were  abstemious  men,  but 
that  each  had  a  mind  preoccupied.  Ike  had  been 
considerably  disturbed  by  the  scene  at  the  office, 
and  his  face  now  wore  a  grey,  anxious  look ;  his 
hand  was  often  lifted  uneasily  to  his  head,  but 
Carl  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
gesture.  At  length  the  old  man  rose  and  walked 
unsteadily  to  the  fireplace,  against  w^iich  he 
supported  himself.  When  he  spoke,  his  utterance 
was  indistinct  and  slow;  evidently  some  strange 
influence  was  upon  him. 

"  We  might  have  left  him  that  paltry  three 
hundred,  Carl:  It  was  not  much,"  he  said, 
anxiously  and  deprecatingly.     A  cold  sneer  curved 
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Carl's  lips,  but  he  neither  stirred  nor  looked  up. 
Ike  continued  in  the  same  tone :  "  I  think  I  shall 
tell  Wormslej  to  let  him  have  it — the  lad  seemed 
disheartened  to-day :  Alice  ill,  and  the  child  to 
look  to.  Do  you  think  Marston  will  have  left 
the  office  ?  " 

Carl  started  up.  Marston  was  his  father's 
confidential  clerk,  a  man  who  had  always  stood 
Robin's  friend,  "  Wait  until  to-morrow,  sir,  and 
you'll  think  better  of  it,"  he  said  shortly.  Ike 
moved  a  step  or  two  forward,  stretched  out  his 
hand,  tried  to  say  something,  and  fell  upon  the 
floor  stricken  with  paralysis. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  a  breath- 
less messenger  arrived  at  Robin's  door,  and  rang 
the  photographer's  bell.  It  was  too  late  for 
business,  but  he  went  down  from  Alice's  room 
to  see  what  was  wanted,  and  was  told  that  he 
must  go  up  home  immediately,  for  his  father  had 
had  a  fit,  and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the 
night.  He  returned  for  a  moment  to  his  wife, 
bade  her  not  wait  for  him,  as  he  might  be  de- 
tained, kissed  her  and  the  child,  and  then  accom- 
panied the  servant  to  his  father's  house  in  all  haste* 
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His  brotlier  Carl,  Marston  the  clerk,  a  physician^ 
and  the  housekeeper,  were  in  the  chamber  as 
he  entered  it.  The  old  man  was  making  a  fright- 
ful eifort  to  speak,  but  could  not  articulate  a 
word.  This  continued  for  some  time;  then  the 
stupor  of  insensibility  seemed  to  shroud  all  his 
faculties.  Poor  Robin  held  one  of  the  powerless 
hands,  and  wept  as  bitterly  as  if  his  father  had 
been  to  him  what  he  had  been  to  Carl,  while 
his  brother  stood  by  quite  phlegmatic  and  un- 
moved; Marston  and  the  female  servant  were 
also  deeply  affected.  The  physician  tried  all  the 
usual  remedies  without  effect,  and  delivered  ora- 
cular sentiments  in  a  professional  tone :  Mr.  Bran- 
ston  might  rally  and  live  for  months,  or  it  might 
be  for  years ;  or  another  lit  might  supervene  and 
prove  fatal.  For  the  present,  nothing  more  could 
be  done,  but  if  the  patient  revived,  he  might  have 
a  few  drops  of  a  certain  medicine,  for  which  a 
prescription  was  given — a  very  few  drops,  in 
water — and  then  the  man  of  physic  departed, 
pretty  well  aware  that  Death  was  lying  in  wait 
to  take  possession  of  what  he  left. 

Ike  being  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  which 
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seemed  likely  to  continue,  Robin  ran  home  to 
reassure  liis  wife,  promising  to  come  back  in  a 
few  hours.  Marston  lay  down  to  rest  in  an 
iidjoining  room,  and  the  housekeeper  went  to  her 
bed.  Carl  being  left  alone  in  his  father's  room, 
sat  down  by  the  bedside  to  keep  his  watch  ;  it 
was  the  first  time  such  a  vigil  had  fiillen  to  him, 
and  the  deadly  stillness  of  the  house  at  midnight 
weighed  on  him  like  a  niorhtmare.  This  man 
uever  had  the  company  of  good  thoughts,  but 
often  a  throb  of  fear  came  to  him  in  the  silent 
hours.  It  came  now.  He  got  up  and  lifted  the 
cm'tain  from  the  window.  There  was  starlight 
in  the  sky,  clear  and  pure,  and  in  the  room  a 
dim  lamp  burning  under  a  shade.  On  the  mantel- 
shelf where  it  stood  were  ranged  bottles,  full, 
half  full,  and  empty,  and  at  the  end  the  prescript 
tion  brought  from  the  chemist's  that  night.  It 
was  plainly  labelled,  and  Carl's  eye,  dropping  from 
the  lamp,  fell  on  it  and  fixed  there;  wandered 
away;  returned  stealthily,  as  if  afraid  of  the 
thought  it  pointed,  and  then  glanced  at  the  grey 
old  head  under  the  crimson  drapery  of  the  bed. 
Carl  shuddered,  as  if  chilled  to  the  bone,  walked 
VOL.  II.  2G 
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to  the  door  of  the  room  where  Marston  lay ;  put 
his  hand  upon  the  handle ;  drew  it  back ;  halted 
irresolute.  A  slight  moaning  noise  called  him 
back  to  his  father's  side;  he  was  struggling  to 
speak  again.  Carl  bent  his  ear  close  to  his  mouth, 
and  distinguished  a  few  disconnected  words : 
"Robin — wife — my  will — Marston — at  once;  "  he 
seemed  to  be  in  an  agony  of  haste. 

Carl  stood  upright  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
at  his  father's  working  countenance;  then  half 
filling  a  wine-glass  with  water,  poured  into  it 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  medicine.  Once  he 
stayed  his  hand;  then,  swift  as  thought,  poured 
on,  and  presented  the  draught  to  the  old  man's 
lips.  He  swallowed  it  all,  and  lay  back  watli 
his  son's  arm  under  him.  Carl  drew  it  away, 
and  went  behind  the  curtains,  and  looked  up  at 
the  starlit  heavens  with  a  ghastly  face. 

When  Robin  returned  in  an  hour  or  two  later, 
his  brother  met  him  at  the  chamber  door.  Their 
father,  he  said,  had  had  a  second  seizure  and  was 
dead;  and  the  two  brothers  went  downstairs 
together. 
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Old  Ike  Branston*s  funeral  was  over ;  the  shutters 
were  opened,  the  blinds  drawn  up.  Carl  was 
by  himself  in  the  house — his  own  house  now ; 
and  the  servants  in  the  kitchen  were  talking  of 
"  master's  father — old  master,"  whom  they  had 
buried  ceremoniously  that  morning.  True  to  his 
profession  to  the  last,  Ike's  will  was  redolent  of 
charity  and  twenty  pound  bequests :  but  the  great 
bulk  of  his  gains  went  to  his  darling  Carl :  to 
Robin,  nothing — not  a  shilling.  Robin,  though 
grievously  disappointed,  neither  reproached  his 
father's  memory,  nor  complained  of  his  brother's 
greed.  He  merely  remarked  :  "  If  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  altered  his  will ;  he  was  more  than 
half  disposed  to  forgive  me  the  last  time  I  talked 
to  him,  if  you  had  not  come  between  us,  and  you 
know  it,  Carl." 

Carl  did  know  it ;  and  not  finding  it  convenient 
to  make  any  asseverations  of  his  goodwill,  the 
brothers  parted  with  a  very  cool  hand-shake,  soon 
after  the  other  people,  who  had  paid  Ike  Branston 
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the  respect  of  following  him  to  the  grave,  had 
dispersed. 

The  day  got  over  slowly.  Dinner-time  came 
and  Carl  sat  down  to  his  solitary  repast,  with 
the  white-headed  butler,  who  had  served  his 
father  ever  since  his  marriage,  behind  his  chairj 
and  a  feline-footed  man  in  livery  to  wait  upon 
him.  Not  that  he  was  a  man  who  loved  state 
or  show,  but  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  alone, 
was  he  thus  attended.  He  dragged  the  cere- 
monial of  dining  over  a  long  hour  and  a  half,  but 
it  was  ended  at  last,  the  round  table  with  the 
decanters  placed  by  the  fire,  and  the  servants 
gone  out.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  to  free 
his  chest  from  some  labouring  weight,  stirred  up 
the  fire  till  every  lurking  shadow  was  chased  out 
of  the  room,  and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  by 
the  hearth — its  master. 

Its  master.  He  had  coveted  the  place  long ; 
he  had  drawn  plans  of  what  he  should  do  when 
he  got  it ;  how  important,  how  respectable,  how 
powerful  he  should  be.  These  plans  recurred 
to  him  now  very  vividly,  and  there  was  no  more 
interest  or  beauty  in  them  than  in  the  handful 
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of  white  ashes  scattered  under  the  grate.  He 
sliifted  his  seat  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  and 
liis  face,  usually  so  calm  and  self-possessed,  was 
of  a  cold,  grey  pallor — an  awful  look  he  had,  as 
the  servant  remarked  to  his  fellows  in  the  kitchen, 
after  he  had  been  rung  up-stairs  twice  to  replenish 
the  blazing  fire. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Carl  drank  glass 
after  glass  of  wine,  then  rose  and  paced  the  room 
heavily,  as  if  the  companionable  sound  of  his  own 
footsteps  was  better  than  the  vault-like  silence. 

"  No  wonder,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  no 
wonder  he  felt  lonely  and  lost — his  father  had 
doted  on  him;  nay,  she  did  believe  that,  close- 
handed  as  old  master  was  known  to  be,  he  would 
have  coined  his  heart  for  young  master." 

Suddenly  he  paused  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  his  eyes  settled  on  the  great  mirror  which 
towered  between  the  mantel  and  the  ceiling.  He 
seemed  to  see  in  its  depths  tlie  heavily-draped 
crimson  bed  in  which  his  father  died,  and  between 
it  and  the  light  stood  a  tall  figure  like  himself 
pouring  a  liquid  from  a  phial  into  a  glass  of 
water  ;  a  dim  lurid  glare  was  on  the  fiice  of  the 
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glass,  in  which  the  objects  wavered  shadowy,  and 
then  gradually  faded,  nntil  it  reflected  only  the 
sweep  of  the  window  curtain  behind  him  and  his 
own  stony  face. 

"  It  is  only  a  delusion,"  he  said  aloud,  but 
his  limbs  shook  as  if  palsy-stricken,  and  his  heart 
beat  like  a  hammer.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  when 
the  servant  appeared  he  held  him  in  talk  some 
time,  asking  trivial  questions,  and  giving  as  trivial 
orders,  until  the  man  wondered  what  had  come 
over  him,  and  suggested  that,  perhaps,  he  would 
like  to  see  his  brother,  Mr.  Robin. 

"No;  not  him.  See  that  this  great  looking- 
glass  is  taken  down  to-morrow,  Stevens;  I  am 
going  to  have  a  picture  in  its  place,"  his  master 
said ;  "  that  is  all — you  can  go  and  tell  Blundell 
I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

Blundell,  the  white-haired  butler,  came,  and 
stood  some  five  minutes  with  the  door  open  before 
Carl  spoke,  and  when  he  did  at  last  raise  his 
head,  he  appeared  to  seek  in  his  mind  for  what 
he  had  intended  to  say,  and,  not  remembering 
it,  he  dismissed  the  old  servant,  recalled  him, 
asked  for  a  chamber  candlestick,  and  went  up- 
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stairs  to  liis  bedroom.  Blundell  remarked  tliat 
he  never  in  his  life  did  see  a  man  so  shook  as 
Mr.  Carl  by  his  father's  death. 

In  the  office,  during  the  daytime,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  business,  Carl  Branston  recovered 
himself;  but  night  after  night  this  fear  of  solitude 
returned  u])on  him.  Marston  observed  that  while 
his  temper  grew  more  irritable  his  hardness  of 
character  relaxed,  and  often  he  manifested  a  total 
indifteronce  to  opportunities  of  gain  which  would 
once  have  enlisted  all  his  bad  and  selfish  enerories. 
Carl  had  made  the  discovery  that  a  man  may 
be  rich,  respectable,  important,  and  powerful, 
while  he  is  utterly  and  hopelessly  wretched.  He 
would  have  changed  places  with  the  bare-footed 
tramp  in  tlie  streets,  with  his  miserable  debtors, 
with  anybody.  In  his  harassed  and  dejected 
state  he  was  often  visited  by  the  doctor  who  had 
attended  liis  father,  and  who  now  recommended 
him  either  to  travel  awhile  or  to  have  company 
in  his  own  house.  Carl  did  not  like  to  stir  from 
home,  and  could  think  of  nobody  for  a  companion 
but  Mistress  Margery  Pllkington  ;  so  he  sent  for 
her,  and  she  came.     He  had  society  enough  now. 
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Oh!  it  was  a  blissful  liouseliold  where  Margery 
Pilkington  ruled. 

Ere  long,  Carl  grew  more  afraid  of  his  cheerfiil 
companion  than  he  had  ever  been  either  of  him- 
self or  his  solitude.  The  glare  of  her  eyes  pur- 
sued him,  watched  him  as  steadfastly  as  if  she- 
were  his  fate  patiently  biding  its  hour  ;  she- 
dictated  to  him  on  all  occasions,  great  and  small,, 
and  took  complete  mastery  of  him  ;  if  he  resisted, 
she  menaced  him,  and  there  was  that  in  her  hard 
voice  and  glittering  cold  eye  which  said  he  had 
better  not  quarrel  with  her  !  And  Carl  did  not 
quarrel  with  her ;  but,  after  enduring  a  two  years'" 
tyranny — to  which  old  monkish  discipline  must 
liave  been  a  trifle — Mrs.  Margery  Pilkington  was 
one  morning  found  dead  in  her  bed,  and  he  was 
free  again. 

It  was  after  this  event  that  the  house  was  sold 
and  pulled  down :  an  institution  for  charitable 
purposes  being  built  on  its  site.  Carl  Branston 
gave  the  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone. 
Afterwards,  he  went  abroad.  It  is  but  imperfectly 
known  what  he  did  there.  Marston  conducted 
the  business  at  home  on  his  own  responsibility^ 
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From  time  to  time  rumours  readied  him  that 
Carl  had  become  a  papist,  and  member  of  a  severe 
community  of  monks ;  then,  that  he  was  living 
under  some  new  medical  regimen  in  an  establish- 
ment near  Paris  ;  then,  that  he  was  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem — that  he  was  an  atten- 
dant at  a  public  hospital — a  volunteer  with  the 
French  army  in  Algiers — fifty  things,  of  which 
the  brief  business  letters — "  do  this,  do  that " — 
gave  no  hnit  whatever.  So  Marston  believed  none 
of  them.  His  master  loved  travel,  it  appeared ; 
let  him  have  it,  then;  he  would  find  all  right 
whenever  it  pleased  him  to  come  home  again. 

VI. 

A  MERRY  heart  and  a  good  temper  will  carry  their 
o>>'ner  blithely  through  the  trials  and  difiiculties 
of  this  troublesome  world,  when  a  body  wha 
lacks  their  pleasant  buoyancy  will  sit  down  in 
doleful  dumps  and  let  his  cares  ride  over  him 
just  as  they  will.  Robin  Branston  and  Alice 
his  wife  were  always  poor,  struggling,  and  hope- 
ful ;  the  one  cheered  and  upheld  the  other,  and 
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while  their  family  anxieties  yearly  increased, 
their  natural  cheerfulness  increased  too.  The 
photographic  business  was  poorly  remunerative, 
but  Robin  was  a  quick  wit  at  a  caricature,  and 
when  times  were  dull  he  was  not  superior  to 
lithographing  a  music  title,  a  circular,  or  a  bill- 
head ;  indeed,  he  could  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing in  the  draughtsman's  way,  and  did ;  with 
three  curly  pates,  each  a  step  above  the  other, 
and  six  of  the  brightest  blue  eyes  in  the  world 
looking  to  papa's  hands  for  all  manner  of  things, 
he  was  not — being  of  a  sound  heart  and  head — 
likely  to  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Alice  was  a  very 
•comfortable  helpmate  for  him ;  she  always  looked 
bright  and  pleasant,  and  prettily  dressed  in  the 
simplest  materials,  and  her  children  were  daisies 
for  bloom  and  health.  Robin,  spite  of  precarious 
work  and  precarious  pay,  w^as  a  hajipy  man  in 
--a  very  happy  home.  ITis  father  had  been  dead 
now  seven  years  ;  his  brother  Carl,  with  whom 
since  that  event  he  had  held  no  communication 
whatever,  had  been  absent  from  England  up- 
wards   of    five  :    and   his   bachelor    friends    had 
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been  drifted  hither  and  thither,  until,  beyond 
his  fireside,  Kobin  had  no  very  strong  interest 
remaining. 

By  this  fireside,  he,  his  wife  and  his  children, 
were  spending  a  cheerful  Christmas  eve.  It  was 
stormy  out  of  doors ;  the  wind  and  the  rain  were 
liolding  higli  holiday  amongst  the  chimney  tops 
and  church  steeples;  and  there  was  just  that 
sound  of  hopeless  drenched  discomfort  in  the 
streets  that  made  the  crackling  fire  look  the  very 
shrine  of  household  ease  and  happiness.  Robin 
had  the  youngest  boy  on  his  knee,  taking  repose 
after  four  and  twenty  journeys  to  Banbury  Cross 
and  back;  the  eldest  had  retired  into  private 
life  under  the  table  to  enjoy  at  peace  a  new 
picture-book  ;  and  master  Frank  was  lying  on 
the  hearth-rug  with  his  shoe-soles  in  the  air, 
setting  ont  a  Robinson  Crusoe  puzzle ;  Alice  had 
idle  fingers  for  once,  and  softly  reflective  eyes, 
which  looked  as  if  they  were  seeing  pictures  in 
the  fire — pictures,  perhaps,  of  a  great  future 
for  her  children,  and  a  calm  autumn  time  for 
Robin  and  herself,  after  their  working  season 
was  past  and  gone.     At  last  she  spoke  : — 
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"  I  wonder  whether  Carl  will  ever  come  back 
to  England.  I  wish  we  were  on  good  terms^ 
Robin ;  it  is  unchristian  to  quarrel  for  years." 

"  So  it  is,  Alice.  What  made  jou  speak  of 
liim  just  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  him,  poor  fellow.  I  wish 
he  would  come  home  to  us  for  a  month  or  two, 
we  should  do  him  a  w^orld  of  good.  He  ha* 
never  thoroughly  got  over  his  father's  death." 

"  How  strange  our  minds  should  touch  the 
same* point!  That  was  just  what  I  was  saying 
to  myself.     Listen — what  is  that  ?  " 

It  w^as  a  long  irregular  knocking  at  the  street 
door ;  Robin  looked  up  at  his  startled  wife,  and 
said, — 

"  It  can  be  nobody  but  Carl !  " 

It  was  Carl.  He  came  groping  in,  dazzled 
by  the  change  from  the  darkness  in  the  streets 
to  the  glowing  brilliance  of  the  parlour.  Robin 
grasped  him  heartily  by  the  hand  and  bade  him 
welcome.  Carl  stood  for  a  minute  looking  from 
one  figure  to  the  other  with  a  bewildered  air, 
moving  his  hand  uneasily  over  his  face  as  if  to- 
clear  away  some  mist.     His  appearance  was  de- 
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jected  in  the  extreme  :  liis  clothing  was  drenched, 
his  heavy  cloak  literally  clinging  to  him  with 
the  wet,  and  his  hair  lay  dabbled  in  grey  streaks 
upon  his  forehead.  His  face  was  white  and 
worn,  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  bed  of  tedious 
and  painful  disease ;  his  voice,  when  he  spoke 
in  answer  to  his  brother's  greeting,  came  up  out 
of  his  chest,  hollow^  and  uncertain,  like  the  voice 
of  a  man  Avho  has  kept  long  and  enforced  silence. 
Alice  made  him  sit  down  in  her  own  chair. 

"You  have  come  off  a  journey,  Carl,  and 
iire  quite  worn  out;  you  must  not  try  to  talk 
yet,"  said  she. 

He  looked  into  her  face  for  a  few  seconds, 
xmd  then  asked, — 

"  Why  have  you  put  your  hair  away  from 
your  face?  You  do  not  look  like  yourself;  the 
long  curls  were  prettier — the  curls  were  prettier, 
Robin,  were  they  not  ?  Yes,  a  great  deal  prettier." 
And  folding  his  hands  one  over  the  other,  he 
went  on  repeating,  "  Yes,  prettier,  a  great  deal 
prettier,"  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Robin  seemed  not  to  observe  his  odd  manner, 
iind  after  a  little  while,  Carl,  in  watching  Alice, 
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as  she  moved  about  the  tea-table,  recovered  him-- 
self  somewhat. 

"  I  have  come  home  for  good,  Robin,  now," 
he  said,  more  collectedly;  "I  intend  buying  a 
place  in  Yorkshire,  and  am  going  to  settle  down 
there  and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
— a  country  gentleman !  "  and  he  laughed. 

"  That  will  be  very  nice,  Carl ;  you  must 
be  sick  of  wandering  by  this  time,  are  you  not  ?  " 
asked  Alice. 

"  Sick  of  my  life — sick  of  everything  !  You 
must  come — all  of  you — and  keep  me  company; 
the  more  the  merrier.  Those  are  your  boys, 
Robin  ?  " 

The  three  children  had  dropped  their  several 
employments  on  the  entrance  of  their  stranger 
uncle,  and  now  stood  at  a  respectful  distance, 
watching  him  with  intense  curiosity.  At  his 
mention  of  them,  Frank  drew  a  step  or  two 
nearer,  tightly  grasping  the  key  of  his  puzzle, 
the  pieces  of  which  were  strewn  on  the  hearth- 
rug. 

*'  Have  you  been  in  a  desert  island,  uncle 
Carl  ?  "  he  asked,  sturdily. 
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"  Yes.     I  have  lived  in  one  all  my  life." 

*'  Whom  do  you  think  Frank  is  like  in  the 
face,  Carl  ? "  said  his  mother,  to  stop  the  boy's 
questions,  which  he  was  evidently  going  to  pro- 
pound  with  great  earnestness. 

Carl  looked  at  him  a  few  seconds,  then 
averted  his  eyes  to  the  fire,  and  said  he  could 
not  tell. 

*•'  We  all  think  him  very  like  his  grandfather, 
— don't  you  see  the  resemblance?  Look  again," 
persisted  Alice,  laying  her  hand  affectionately 
on  the  boy's  head,  and  raising  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  which  was  of  noble  expanse. 

Carl  glanced  up  peevishly. 

"  I  see  no  likeness  at  all,  unless  it  be  to  you 
— it  is  to  you,"  he  replied,  and  turned  his  head. 

*'  Uncle  Carl,  were  there  any  savage  beasts 
in  the  island  you  have  come  from  ?  "  demanded 
Frank,  going  up  to  his  chair. 

"  Savage  beasts  in  plenty — there  are  nothing 
else,  in  fact,  where  I  live." 

"  And  were  you  alone,  uncle  ?  " 

"  No." 

This  monosyllabic  was  ejaculated  in  so  fierce 
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a  tone  that  tlie  lad  was  glad  to  draw  back  to 
his  mother,  and  contemplate  his  eccentric  rela- 
tive at  a  distance.  After  a  pause  of  several 
minutes,  Robin  asked  his  brother  from  what 
place  he  had  travelled  last. 

''  From  Rome,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  is  a  fine 
city,  but  dead — dead  and  dug  up  again." 

The  way  in  which  Carl  Branston  enunciated 
his  words  was  of  the  strangest.  If  you  could 
imagine  a  mechanical  imitation  of  the  human 
voice,  you  would  have  it;  each  sentence  came 
out  sharply,  distinctly,  but  disconnectedly,  as  if 
the  speaker  were  groping  in  the  dark  for  ideas 
or  memories  which  he  could  not  seize,  or  which, 
having  seized,  he  could  not  fit  with  words  enough. 
Robin's  nature  was  not  to  remember  wrongs,  or 
he  might  have  taken  a  cold  satisfaction  in  the 
view  of  his  brother's  misery ;  instead,  he  regarded 
him  with  deepest  commiseration,  and  Alice,  who 
had  never  loved  him,  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears.     Carl  said, — 

'•  Your  heart  was  always  soft,  Alice ;  but  do 
not  waste  any  sympathy  on  me.  You  only  see 
a  man  who  has  not  slept  in  a  bed  for  a  week. 
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•Give  me  some  tea,  and  Fll  go  back  to  my 
inn." 

'•'  Certainly,  Carl,  you  will  not  leave  us  to- 
night, and  Christmas  time,  too  ? "  cried  Robin ; 
^'  think  you  have  come  home — you  are  welcome, 
heartily  welcome — and  it  is  not  fit  you  should 
stir  from  the  fireside  again.  Alice  has  a  room 
for  you." 

"  Well,  so  be  it,"  replied  Carl ;  "  I  will  be 
your  guest  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  ^^ou  must 
be  mine." 

Frank  had  gradually  crept  back  to  a  position 
in  front  of  his  uncle,  and  stood  gazing  stead- 
fastly into  his  countenance  with  a  solemn  earnest- 
ness and  childish  curiosity. 

"  Uncle  Carl,"  he  began  deliberatelj',  "  you  have 
lived  on  a  desert  island; — have  you  seen  ghosts 
also  ?  " 

Alice  laughed,  and  drew  him  away,  calling 
liim  foolish  boy,  and  bidding  him  not  to  tease 
his  uncle,  who  was  tired. 

"  Seen  ghosts  I  wdiat  does  the  lad  mean  ? — 
ghosts !  what  are  ghosts  ?  "  said  Carl,  passionately, 
and   with   lividly  blanched   lips.     "  Ghosts !  who 

VOL.  u.  27 
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says  anything   about   gliosts  ?     I   know   nothing. 
Why  should  I  see  ghosts  ?     Go  away,  go  away ! " 

Frank  hid  himself  behind  his  mother,  but  it 
was  not  him  that  Carl's  clenched  fist  menaced; 
it  was  some  shadow-form  in  the  air  at  which 
he  glared,  and  which  he  bade  begone.  This  fit 
of  agitation  lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
he  sank  collapsed  and  groaning  in  his  chair, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  breast.  Alice  hurried 
the  children  out  of  the  room  and  sent  them  to 
their  beds.  When  she  returned,  Carl  was  telling 
his  brother  how  ill  he  had  been  in  Rome,  and 
that  he  had  not  recovered  his  tone  yet. 

^^You  see,  Robin,  I  have  led  a  hard  life;  O 
my  God,  what  a  miserable  life ! " 

"  Our  father's  death,  occurring  so  suddenly, 
was  a  dreadful  shock  to  you,  Carl ! "  said  Alice, 
gently. 

There  was  no  ans^ver.  Carl  sat  staring  into 
the  fire  for  several  minutes ;  at  last  he  said,  very 
suddenly : 

"  Go  you  away,  Alice ;  I  have  something  to 
tell  Robin — go  away."  As  the  door  closed  after 
her,   Carl  leaned   forward   towards   his   brother. 
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and  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Robin,  I  murdered 
my  fiithcr  ! — and — and  Margery  Pilkington !  '* 

Robin  started  back  and  stared  at  him ;  their 
eyes  met. 

"  Yes — I  poisoned  them  both,  and  they — died — 

died — died,  and  I  am How  wild  you  look, 

brother,  what  ails  you  ?  " 

"  Have  done  with  these  foolish  tales,  will  you  ?  " 
cried  Robin,  fiercely ;  "  you  have  command 
enough  to  keep  in  lies,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  put  three  times  the  quantity  in  the  glass, 
and  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand ; — if  I  had  waited 
tlu'ee  hours,  I  should  have  saved  my  soul — the 
doctor  said  he  could  not  have  lived  longer,  but 
the  devil  was  there  tempting  me — Margery  Pil- 
kington found  my  secret  out  the  first  evening 
she  lived  with  me,  and  the  persecution  I  under- 
went from  that  woman  was  awful — and  one  night 
she  threatened  me,  and  she  died.  Well,  what 
of  that  ?  They  said  she  had  disease  of  the 
heart " 

"  Carl,  are  these  fables  conjured  out  of  a  sick 
brain  ? — they  are,  surely  ?  "  said  Robin,  in  an 
awful  tone. 

27—2 
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"  Devil's  truth,  every  one  of  tliem  I  "  returned 
Carl,  with  an  insane  glee ;  "  devil's  truth,  I  tell 
you.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  Margery  Pil- 
kington — there  she  sits  in  your  wife's  jolace.  You 
won't  tell  Alice — swear  ;  "  he  sprang  up  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  brother's  shoulder.  Robin  thrust 
him  back  into  his  chair,  and  held  him  with  a 
grasp  of  iron. 

"  You  are  stark  mad,  Carl,  and  do  not  know 
what  you  say  !  " 

"  I  do  know  what  I  say.  Let  me  be ! "  He 
shook  himself  roughly,  but  Robin  did  not  move 
his  hand,  for  there  was  a  dangerous  glitter  in 
Carl's  eyes  as  if  he  longed  to  spring  on  and 
throttle  him.  At  this  instant  a  second  knock  was 
heard  at  the  street  door,  which  caused  Carl  .to 
cower  down  pale  and  trembling,  as  if  he  would 
hide  himself.  Some  one  ascended  the  stairs, 
Alice  opened  the  door,  and  a  large  foreign-looking 
man  entered. 

"  Mr.  Carl  is  here  ?  "  he  observed ;  then  whis- 
pered to  Robin  that  he  had  a  w^ord  for  his  private 
ear.  "  You  w^ill  stay  here  a  minute,  Mr.  Carl," 
he  added,  lifting  a  forefinger  in  a  menacing  way ; 
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''  Madame  will  keep  yoii  company  till  we  return." 
They  passed  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  Mr.  Carl  escaped  us  yesterday,  sir.  You  will 
have  discovered  that  he  is  mad  ? "  said  the 
stranger ;  "  you  will  allow  us  to  remove  him  ?  " 

Rohin  looked  disconcerted. 

"  Mad  !  yes,  I  suppose  he  is — indeed,  of  course 
he  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  he  cannot  be  with  any  one  an  hour  with- 
out betraying  it  unmistakeably.  It  is  possible 
that" he  may  have  told  you  his  fancies?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Robin,  and  paused.  The  man  was 
Tvatching  his  countenance  closely. 

*'  Absurd  self-accusations,  eh  ?  "  questioned  the 
man,  who,  spite  of  his  foreign  air,  spoke  English 
with  the  native  accent.  "  I  see,  he  has  startled 
you,  sir;  you  were  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
really  did  murder  his  venerable  father  and  that 
"vvoman  ?  It  is  his  mania.  I  have  heard  him 
confess  all  the  imaginary  circumstances  with  a 
wonderful  air  of  reality  ;  but  just  in  the  same 
way  I  have  heard  him  confess  to  other  deeds,  to 
kilhng  you,  for  instance,  and  a  girl  called  Alice, 
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and  a  variety  of  thefts,  in  the  most  circumstantial 
manner.  His  mind — what  he  has  left  of  it,  at 
least — runs  perpetually  on  murder." 

Robin  drew  a  long;  breath. 

"  How  is  it  that  he  is  under  your  care  ? "  he 
asked  the  stranger. 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  ph3^sician  ;  some  time  since — two 
years — Mr.  Carl  Branston  placed  himself  in  my 
hands,  and  I  undertook  to  protect  him  against 
himself.  His  lucid  intervals  are  few  and  short. 
Yesterday  morning  he  was  tolerably  well,  and 
while  walking  in  the  grounds  of  my  house,  must 
have  suddenly  conceived  the  design  of  an  escape ; 
but  he  was  easily  traced." 

"  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  him 
near  London,"  said  Robin ;  "  I  should  like  to  see 
that  his  unhappy  condition  is  as  much  ameliorated 
as  it  can  be." 

"  Naturally,  sir ;  but  there  would  be  risk  of  his 
babblings — marvellously  truthful  they  sound  some- 
times— rousing  scrutin3\  On  the  whole — consider 
it  carefully — on  the  whole,  it  would  be  as  well 
that  you  should  let  me  remove  him  abroad,"  re- 
plied the  doctor. 
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**  Let  us  liear  what  he  says  himself,"  said 
Robin, 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  be  of  my  opinion,"  returned 
the  stranger,  and  they  went  back  into  the  first 
room.  Alice  had  brought  in  Carl's  cloak, 
thoroughly  dry,  and  he  was  busy  putting  it  on. 

"  I  am  almost  ready,  doctor,"  he  exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

"  You  will  go  with  me,  will  you  not  ?  You 
feel  safer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  much  safer.     Come  away." 

He  took  no  notice  of  Alice's  hand  held  out  to 
liim,  or  of  the  tears  that  she  could  not  restrain, 
but  hurried  down  the  stairs  holding  the  doctor's 
arm.  Robin  followed.  At  the  door  waited  a 
carriage  with  another  man  in  it,  like  a  keeper. 
Carl  got  in  ;  then  cried  out, — 

"  Good  night.  Alice,  you'll  come  to  see  me  ; 
you  too,  Robin,  and  the  boys  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ye5,  Carl ;  poor  fellow,"  replied  his 
brother,  wringing  his  hand. 

The  window  of  the  carriage  was  pulled  up, 
and  it  drove  rapidly  away  down  the  street 
through    the    pouring   rain   and    howling   wind. 
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Robin  returned  slowly  to  his  wife.  She  was  cry- 
ino-  over  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  husband,  what  a  Christmas  guest !  what 
a  coming  home !  "  cried  she. 

"  Sad !  Marston  must  have  known  of  this, — I 
wonder  why  he  never  told  us,"  replied  Robin. 
"  What  did  he  say  to  you  while  I  was  out  of  the 
room  with  the  doctor  ?  " 

"Nothing." 

^^  Let  us  get  to  bed.  Poor  Carl !  he  is  not  in 
bad  hands  seemingly,  but  I'll  go  and  see  after  him 
in  a  little  while.  It  is  like  a  cbeam,  is  it  not  ? 
Come  and  gone  already  !  " 


VII. 


The  summer  following  Carl  Branston's  visit  to. 
his  brother's  house  in  London,  was  one  of  pro- 
longed drought;  the  shrubs  and  flowers  ^^ere 
shrivelled  and  burnt  up,  the  earth  yawned  in 
thirsty  cracks  all  over  its  surface.  Robin  had 
seen  Carl  twice,  and  had  been  convinced  by  what 
he  himself  observed,  as  well  as  by  the  doctor's 
arguments,  that  he  could  not  be  in  kinder  hands, 
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and  he  left  him  where  he  had  at  first  voluntarily 
placed  himself.  Having  seen  him,  Robin  was 
satisfied  that  his  delusions  were  incurable,  and  by 
and  by,  happy  in  his  own  home,  in  his  w^ife  and 
his  beautiful  children,  the  remembrance  of  that 
awful  visit  ceased  to  w^eigh  upon  him. 

As  for  Carl,  when  he  passed  out  of  the  dusty 
arena  of  business  life,  his  place  was  filled  up,  and 
he  was  forgotten,  as  much  as  if  he  was  already 
dead.  His  money  accumulated  untouched;  his 
fate  had  evolved  itself  step  by  step  from  the  crime 
which  his  paroxysms  of  remorse  continually  be-^ 
trayed.  From  that  moment  mists  of  vague  dread 
confused  him,  then  a  twilight  of  distinct  fears 
which  made  themselves  ghastly  shapes  to  his 
bodily  eyes,  and  finally  madness  fell  upon  him. 

It  w^as  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  August  that 
he  escaped  a  second  time  from  the  house  in  which 
he  was  guarded,  and  on  tliis  occasion  he  was  more 
successful  in  eluding  pursuit  than  he  had  pre- 
viously been.  Ten  days  elapsed  and  he  had  not 
been  traced.  It  was  known  that  he  had  money ; 
it  had  never  been  withheld  from  him  since  his 
confinement ;  for  he  loved  to  enter  into  imaginary 
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sales  with  his  keepers,  and  would  not  be  put  off 
with  anything  but  the  gold  which  he  had,  so  far 
as  he  was  himself  concerned,  succeeded  in  turning 
into  withered  leaves. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  then,  the 
anniversary  of  his  father's  death,  he  towards 
nightfall  entered  a  thick  wood,  a  narrow  bridle- 
path across  one  angle  of  which  led  towards  an 
extensive  flat  of  furze  and  ling-covered  moor. 
The  trees,  closely  planted,  and  still  in  their  full 
summer  foliage,  excluded  all  but  the  rarest 
glimpses  of  sky.  One  may  imagine  this  God- 
forgotten  man  wandering  aimlessly  forward  in  the 
gloomy  silence,  hungry  and  thirsty,  trembling  at 
the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  hearing  in  his  own  muffled 
footsteps  echoes  of  the  pursuers'  tread,  and  pant- 
ing hastily  on  with  many  a  backward  glance  along 
the  blackening  path.  One  may  imagine  him 
stumbling  as  his  eyes  rove  from  one  of  his  phantom 
companions  to  another,  cursing  them  under  his 
breath,  and  then  laughing  insanely  till  the  hushed 
w^oods  thrill  again — imagine  it  but  faintly. 

Presently  he  became  aware  of  singular  glares  of 
light  through    openings  between  the   trees,   and 
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patches  on  the  ground.  What  could  this  appear- 
ance be  ?  Not  lightning,  for  moon  and  stars  were 
shining  overhead;  the  eftect  of  these  sudden 
breaks  in  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  under- 
growtli  of  bushes  was  wild  in  the  extreme ;  to 
Carl  Branston  it  may  have  seemed  like  the  horrid 
approach  to  the  mouth  of  hell.  Soon  night  was 
changed  into  hideous  and  lurid  day ;  the  stars 
paled  before  its  glare ;  a  low  hiss,  like  laughter 
of  triumphant  fiends,  seemed  to  move  the  air  all 
around  him,  and  hot,  quick  breaths  swept  against 
his  face.  He  must  have  now  lost  all  the  faint 
ghmmer  of  sense  which  had  directed  his  wander- 
ings hitherto,  or  what  met  his  view  on  coming 
to  the  verge  of  the  wood  might  have  been  com- 
prehended, and  its  danger  avoided.  The  furze 
and  ling  were  on  fire  throughout  an  immense 
tract,  the  excessive  dryness  of  everything  causing 
them  to  bum  with  marvellous  swiftness.  To  Carl 
it  was  only  a  continuation  of  his  awful  fancies,  no 
more  real  or  unreal  than  they.  He  was  bewildered, 
mazed,  lost ! 

Straight   on   he   ran.     No    visible   outlet;    he 
turned;  the  fire  had  crept  behind  him,  and  was 
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rushing  for  the  wood.  To  the  right ;  to  the  left ;. 
the  flame  was  there  before  him, — no  escape  !  He- 
was  literally  hemmed  in  within  a  momently  nar- 
rowing circle ;  the  red  tongues  came  leaping  and 
dancing  over  the  furze,  leaving  Llack  smoking 
desolation  in  their  track,  straight  towards  him  ! 

Oh,  calm  summer  night !  what  a  scene  was  this 
on  which  you  looked  down !  What  horrible 
despair  !  What  deadly  fear  I  Went  there  up  na 
prayer  from  that  doomed  and  miserable  man  in  hi» 
extremity?  No  cry  for  mercy  or  pardon, — na 
outbreak  of  repentance  ?  That  is  your  secret  and 
heaven's.  His  hour  of  reckoning  came  to  him 
then,  and  such  as  his  account  stood  it  must  have 
been  given  in  to  the  just  Judge  who,  sooner  or 
later,  brings  every  man's  sin  home  to  him. 

Carl  Branston's  wretched  remains  were  found 
and  identified  not  many  days  after. 

The  doctor  from  whose  house  he  had  escaped, 
brought  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  to  Robin  and 
his  wife.  With  the  former  and  Mr.  Marston  he 
had  a  long  private  conference.  The  disclosures 
and  explanations  then  given  and  received,  never 
transpired  further  ;  even  Alice  was  not  permitted 
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to  share  tliom ;  but  that  they  were  of  a  dark  and 
tiwful  character  she  might  conjecture  from  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  accumnhxted 
fortune  that  Carl  left  behind  him,  her  husband 
still  continued  a  poor  and  hard-working  man. 
Some  years  later,  when  their  children's  education 
became  expensive,  and  money  would  have  been  of 
solid  benefit  to  them,  she  ventured  to  ask  how 
the  property  had  been  applied,  and  why  it  was 
diverted  from  them?  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Robin  spoke  briefly  and  sternly  to  her  : — 

"  Alice,  if  my  children  were  barefoot,  and 
wantmg  bread,  not  one  sixpence  of  Carl's  money 
should  go  to  relieve  them,"  he  said. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  fortune  turned  a 
more  lightsome  countenance  on  Robin's  home,  and 
though  not  likely  ever  to  be  rich,  necessity  ceased 
to  press  upon  him.  His  boys  grew  up  fine,  in- 
telligent, honest  men,  and  made  themselves  a  way 
in  the  world  both  honourable  and  famous  :  thanks 
to  the  strong,  upright  principles  and  straight- 
forward system  of  conduct  in  which  Alice  and  he 
had  trained  them. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  was 
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a  proverb  impressed  on  tliem  very  early  in  life. 
Though  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  reason,  the 
lads  say  to  this  day  that  their  father  was  the  only 
man  they  ever  knew  who  had  an  unfeigned  and 
undisguised  abhorrence  of  money. 


Ill 


AN  DIIOETAL  POEM. 


MISS   MOSTYN  S   STORY. 


From  his  sixth  year,  my  brother  Davie  manifested 
undeniable  symptoms  of  the  divine  afflatus,  but  it 
was  not  until  fifteen  that  he  commenced  his 
immortal  poem,  "  The  Vengeance  of  Bernardo 
Caspiato."  He  was  a  delicate,  pretty,  fair  boy, 
with  a  spiritual  countenance,  a  noble  brow,  and 
abundance  of  silky  brown  hair;  quite  the  poet 
to  look  at,  and  very  like  my  dear  mother,  as  we 
all  daily  observed.  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
cover  the  name  of  Mostyn  with  a  halo  of  glory : 
unlike  some  families,  we  were  the  first  to  believe 
in  our  hero,  and  the  most  constant  in  our  faith 
in  his  splendid  futm-e.  At  the  epoch  referred 
to,  Davie  began  to  tie  his  collar  with  a  black 
ribbon,   to   wear   his   white   throat  exposed,  and 
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his  beautiful  hair  veiy  long;  his  appetite  did 
not  fail  him  in  private,  but  at  our  little  reunions 
lie  always  partook  of  dry  toast  and  strong  green 
tea ;  was  very  silent,  abstracted,  and  averse  to 
men's  society :  the  women  petted  him,  and  called 
him  "  all  soul."  He  was  very  kind-hearted,  and 
sweet-tempered,  and  rather  vain,  which  was  no- 
thing more  than  natural,  considering  how  he  was 
flattered. 

He  had  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  looked  over  the  town  and  Mil  vers  ton 
Mere,  where  the  immortal  poem  was  com- 
menced. I  remember  he  began  it  on  a  wet 
evening,  and  it  opened  dismally,  with  a  storm; 
he  had  me  up  there  with  my  plain  sewing  to 
listen  to  the  first  stanzas;  and  he  consulted  me 
about  one  or  two  difficult  rhymes:  he  was  not 
sure  whether  "horror"  and  "morrow"  were 
correct.  I  thought  not ;  and,  his  birthday  falling 
three  days  after,  I  presented  him  with  a  rhyming 
dictionary.  Subsequently,  the  poem  made  rapid 
progress. 

Cousin  John  had  just  gone  up  to  London  to 
study  law,  and   my  father  wished   Davie   to  be 
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articled  to  Mr.  Brifrrrs,  the  solicitor  at  Milverston. 
This  did  not  chime  in  \Yith  his  taste  at  all ;  he 
stated  that  it  was  his  wish  to  follow  the  profession 
of  letters.  We  did  not  quite  understand  this  at 
the  time.  Cousin  Jack  said  it  meant  that  he 
wanted  to  be  the  idle  gentleman.  I  had  my 
doubts  on  the  matter.  Davie  brought  my  mother 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking.  "  I  shall  be  very 
poor,  but  very  happ}',  mother,"  he  used  to  say ; 
"  if  you  put  me  to  anything  else,  I  shall  be  miser- 
able, and  do  no  good."  So  Davie  got  his  own 
way;  and,  as  a  preparation  for  his  profession  of 
letters,  he  stayed  at  home  and  finished  "  Bernai'do 
Caspiato." 

It  was  a  splendid  work.  I  have  wept  over 
it  often.  The  heroine  having  been  executed  for 
witchcraft,  her  lover,  Bernardo,  devotes  his  life 
to  avenge  her ;  and  after  committing  a  catalogue 
of  murders,  ends  hy  disappearing  mysteriously 
in  a  flash  of  blue  liglitning  to  rejoin  lier  in 
lieaven.  My  mother  objected  to  the  morality  of 
the  conclusion ;  but  she  acknowledged  herself,  at 
the  same  time,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  licence 
of  poetry. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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With  this  great  work,  and  some  minor  pieces 
of  equal  if  not  superior  merit,  my  brother  Davie 
went  up  to  London  on  foot,  with  ten  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  seventeen  years  of  experience  on 
his  head.  Cousin  Jack  had  taken  comfortable 
lodgings  for  him  at  a  small  baker's  shop,  kept  by 
a  widow  woman,  with  a  daughter  named  Luc}'. 
The  dear  lad  wrote  us  word  that  he  was  qaite 
suited,  and  that,  after  a  few  days  to  look  about 
him,  he  should  carry  his  immortal  poem  to  a 
publisher's.  His  hopes  were  sanguine ;  his  visions 
of  fame  magnificent. 

To  our  surprise  and  grief,  "  Bernardo  Caspiato'* 
was  declined  with  thanks.  Nobody  was  inclined 
to  publish  it,  unless  the  author  would  bear  all 
the  expenses.  Davie  would  not  suffer  my  father 
to  do  this — he  would  earn  money  for  himself. 
We  wondered  how  he  could  do  it;  but  cousin 
Jack  lent  him  a  hand,  and  somebody  who  had 
something  to  do  with  a  newspaper  bought  his 
minor  pieces.  He  lived,  at  all  events,  by  his 
own  exertions.  At  this  time,  Lucy  began  to 
figure  in  letters  to  me  marked  "private."  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  whole  story  as 
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therein  developed,  but  I  will  epitomize  it  as  after- 
wards lieard  from  his  own  lips. 

He  fell  enthusiastically  in  love  with  Lucy, 
whose  beauty  he  raved  about  as  ethereal,  heavenly, 
imsophisticated :  before  I  heard  of  her  at  all  he 
was  evidently  far  gone  in  the  tender  passion; 
and  Lucy  had  listened  so  often,  and  with  such 
a  graceful  interest,  to  his  literary  struggles,  that 
he  fancied  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
his  affection  was  returned.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, all  these  sunny  hopes  were  rudely  dispelled. 
He  had  seen  once  or  twice  a  young  man,  of  rustic 
appearance,  in  the  shop ;  he  had  also  known  him 
to  take  tea  in  the  back  parlour  with  Mrs.  Lawley 
and  her  daughter,  without  attaching  any  signifi- 
cance to  his  visits. 

As  Davie  sat  at  breakfast  on  this  particular 
day,  this  individual  drove  to  the  door  in  a  gig, 
and  was  pleasantly  received  by  the  landlady. 
He  wore  quite  a  festive  appearance,  and  for  the 
first  time  a  suspicion  entered  Davie's  mind,  which 
changed  quickly  to  a  certainty.  After  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Lawley  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  young 
man  ran  out  to  stop  the  driver  of  a  waggon  loaded 
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vfith.  sacks  of  grain,  and  while  holding  him  in 
talk,  the  poor  poet  from  the  upstairs  window 
took  an  inventory,  as  it  were,  of  his  rival's  per- 
sonal graces.  He  was  of  a  very  tall,  straight/ 
and  robust  figure,  with  a  broad,  comely  face, 
ruddy  complexion,  and  curly  brown  hair.  His 
voice  was  like  the  roll  of  an  organ,  and  his  laugh 
the  \  ery  heartiest  of  guffaws — altogether,  a  very 
proper  man,  as  Davie,  but  for  his  jealousy,  must 
have  acknowledged.  The  stranger's  rollicking  air 
of  gaiety  added  present  insult  to  previous  injury ; 
and  to  get  out  of  the  hearing  of  his  rich  "  ha,  ha," 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood, Davie  snatched  up  his  hat,  intending  to 
walk  off  his  spleen:  he  pushed  half  way  down 
the  stairs,  but  there  paused — just  below,  in  the 
passage  by  the  back-parlour  door,  was  the  ob- 
noxious rustic,  with  his  arm  round  bonny  Lucy's 
waist,  and  his  lips  seeking  a  kiss  ;  while  the  dam- 
sel's hand  was  put  up  to  shield  her  cheek,  and 
her  tongue  was  saying,  in  that  pretty  accent  which 
lovers  never  take  as  truth,  "  Don't,  Tom ;  please 
don't!"  Tom  caught  the  uplifted  fingers,  and 
held  them  fast  till  he  had  taken  a   dozen  kisses 
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to  indemnify  himself  for  the  delay.  Davie, 
greatly  discomfited,  retreated  to  liis  room,  and 
made  cautious  surveys  before  venturing  to  leave 
it  again.  He  quite  hated  Tom,  who  was  a  fine, 
single-minded  young  fellow,  guilty  of  no  greater 
sin  against  him  than  having  Avon  blae-eyed  Lucy's 
heart. 

When  Mrs.  Lawley  came  upstairs  to  remove 
her  lodger's  breakfast  things,  she  looked  glowing 
with  importance,  and,  after  a  short  hesitation, 
confided  to  him  the  great  family  secret — Mr. 
Tom  Burton,  of  Ravenscroft  Farm,  had  offered 
for  Lucy,  and  they  were  to  be  married  that  day 
month. 

"You'll  have  seen  him,  sir,  maybe?"  said  the 
proud  mother  ;  "  he's  been  here  as  often  as  twice 
a-week  ;  and,  when  I  told  him  it  behoved  him  to 
stop  at  home  and  attend  to  his  farm,  he'd  tell 
me  that  corn  would  grow  without  watching ;  and 
I  soon  saw  what  he  meant.  So,  as  Lucy  was 
noways  unwilling,  I  bade  'em  have  done  with  all 
this  courting  and  courting,  and  get  wed  out  of 
hand.  Perhaps,  Mr.  David,  you'll  be  so  good  as 
go  out  for  the  day,  and  let  us  have  your  room 
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for  breakfast — or  we  should  be  proud   of  your 
company,  sir." 

The  poor  poet  almost  choked  over  his  con- 
gratulations, but  he  got  them  out  in  a  way.  Soon 
after,  he  saw  the  lovers  cross  the  street,  arm-in- 
arm, spruced  up  for  the  occasion,  and  looking 
as  stiff  as  Sunday  clothes  worn  on  a  week-day 
always  make  rustic  lovers  look — everybody  who 
met  them  might  know  what  they  were.  Tom  had 
a  rather  bashful  and  surprised  expression,  as  if 
he  were  astonished  to  find  himself  part  owner 
of  such  a  fresh,  modest,  little  daisy  of  a  sweet- 
heart, and  were  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  her 
sottage  bonnet  just  below  his  great  shoulder,  for 
so  long  as  Davie  had  them  in  sight  he  kept  look- 
ing down  into  it  to  make  sure  Lucy  was  there. 
Davie's  feelings  were  ahiiost  too  much  for  him, 
but  he  made  a  magnanimous  resolve,  that  as  Lucy 
had  been  so  good  and  attentive  to  him,  he  would 
make  her  a  present,  and,  that  he  might  endure 
the  deepest  pangs,  that  present  should  be  the 
wedding  bonnet. 

He  went  off  accordingly,  post  haste,  to  a  great 
millinery  establishment,  and  purchased  the  most 
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sweetly  pretty  white  bonnet,  with  orange  blossoms, 
that  could  be  had  for  money.  When  Lucy  and 
Tom  returned  from  their  walk,  he  called  her  up- 
stairs and  presented  it  to  her.  She  contemplated 
it  with  surprised  delight,  blushing  and  clasping 
her  hands  over  it:  never  was  there  anything  so 
beautiful. 

Davie  bade  her  try  the  bonnet  on,  to  see  how 
it  would  fit,  and,  without  an  atom  of  coquetry, 
she  put  it  on,  tied  the  strings  under  her  chin, 
-and  rose  on  tip-toe  to  peep  at  herself  in  the  glass 
over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  I  must  let "  (Lucy  was  going  to  say  "  Tom," 
•  but  she  substituted  "  mother  "  instead) ;  "  I  must 
let  mother  see  it ! "  and  she  ran  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  open,  with  that  intent.  But 
somebody  met  her  on  the  stairs,  and  stopped  her 
for  examination.  Davie  tried  to  shut  his  ears, 
but  he  could  not  help  hearing  that  ominous 
*'  Don't,  Tom  ;  please  don't ; "  though,  as  balm  to 
his  wounded  feelings,  he  also  caught  the  echo  of 
a — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  slap  ?  a  box  ? — what  do 
you  call  it  when  a  pretty  maiden  brings  her  hand 
sharply  in  contact  with  her  lover's  cheek  ?     Well, 
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110  matter — it  is  a  something  which  always  is  or 
ought  to  be  avenged  bv  six  kisses  on  the  spot ; 
it  was  condignly  punished  in  this  instance,  for 
Tom  lacked  modesty  even  more  than  French 
polish.  Davie  instantly  slammed  the  door,  and 
sat  down  to  compose  his  feelings  by  inditing  a 
sonnet  on  "  Disappointed  Love."  When  it  was 
finished — the  lines  being  flowing  and  the  rhymes 
musical — he  felt  more  placid  and  easy  in  his 
mind ;  but,  before  the  wedding,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  house,  and  w^ent  into  country 
lodgings  to  hide  his  griefs.  In  process  of  time 
he  rhymed  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  disappointed  passion,  and  prey 
of  a  devouring  sorrow;  that  his  heart  w^as 
a  wTeck,  a  ruin,  dust,  ashes,  a  stone,  dwell- 
ing alone ;  that  life  was  stale,  an  unfinished  tale, 
a  hopeless,  joyless  pageant :  all  because  blue- 
eyed  Lucy  had  married  Tom  Burton  of  Ravens- 
croft. 

This  was  the  early  love-romance  wdiich  fur- 
nished my  brother  Davie  with  his  cynicism,  his 
similes  of  darts,  flames,  and  wounds  that  are 
scattered  everywhere  through  his  verses.     Some 
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of  the  productions  of  his  troubled  muse,  after  he 
fled  to  Hio'hgate,  shall  be  quoted.  What  would 
Iiave  been  Lucy's  astonishment  could  she  have 
heard  herself  apostrophized  in  such  burning  num- 
bers !  her  orbs  of  sunny  blue  Avould  have  dilated 
imtil  she  would  have  looked,  indeed,  a  round-eyed 
Juno.  Here  is  one  of  Davie's  effusions  from  a 
little  manuscript-book,  bound  in  white  vellum,  the 
confidante  of  liis  poetical  woes  at  this  mournful 
era : — 

Thou  hast  come  like  a  mist  o'er  ray  glorious  dreaming, 
Thy  image  stands  up  'twixt  my  soul  and  the  sun! 

Oh!  why,  when  youth's  noontide  of  gladness  was  beaming. 
Hast  thou  darken'd  all  that  it  shone  upon? 

To  see  thee,  to  love  thee,  ay,  love  thee  to  madness, 
To  know  that  thou  ne'er  couldst  be  aught  to  me! 

To  leave  thee  !  and  read  in  my  spirit's  lone  sadness, 
That  the  love  was  all  hopeless  I  centred  in  thee ! 

The  muse  appears  at  this  juncture  to  have^ 
been  quite  troublesome  witli  her  declarations. 
The  following  was  written  one  evening  instead 
of  going  to  dinner  like  a  Christian  gentleman 
to  uncle  Sampson's  on  Christmas  day.  It  stands 
entitled,  "  I  love  thee  !  "  and  is  written  with  a  neat- 
ness that  says  little  for  its  spontaneity : — 
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I  love  thee !     Oh,  never  did  summer  sea 
Greet  sunshine  more  gladly  than  I  greet  thee! 
Like  dew  to  spring  flowers,  like  stars  to  dusk  night. 
Art  thou  with  thy  glances  of  liquid  light ! 

I  love  thee,  as  only  those  hearts  can  love 
Wliose  burning  devotion  is  hard  to  move! 
Life,  beauty,  and  hope,  thou  art  all  to  me, — 
A  voice  and  an  echo  of  melody ! 

It  seems  rather  as  if  sense  were  made  subor- 
dinate to  sound  in  some  of  these  lucubrations, 
but  they  are  not  so  bad  for  seventeen.  Davie 
came  back  to  Milverston  for  a  little  while  at 
this  season,  and  cultivated  his  grief,  to  the  great 
disorder  of  our  regular  household.  One  night 
he  stayed  out  so  late  that  my  father  went  in 
search  of  him,  and  found  him  by  the  mere,  seek- 
ing inspiration  from  the  stars.  On  this  occasion 
he  produced  eight  more  lines,  which  seem  to 
have  been  the  utmost  his  muse  could  brinff  forth 
at  one  time.  It  is  called,  in  the  vellum  book  into 
which  it  is  carefully  transcribed,  ^'  Tell  me,  my 
Heart :  "— 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  the  reason  of  thy  sadness, 
Why  peoplest  thou  thy  solitude  with  dreams? 

Why  dost  thou  shun  the  scenes  of  mirth  and  gladness 
To  find  thy  echo  in  the  lonely  streams? 
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Alas  I  my  heart,  that  thy  poor  love  should  wander, 
Where  it  can  meet  with  nought  but  cold  disdain! 

Sad  that  its  treasures  thus  my  soul  should  squander 
Where  it  can  reap  but  tears  and  griefs  again ! 

Good  little  Lucy  would  have  been  sorry 
indeedj  if  she  could  have  known  into  what  a 
limbo  of  anguish  Davie  was  thrown  by  her 
marriage;  but  let  us  hope,  as  she  might  have 
done,  that  the  best  half  of  the  tortures  were 
only  fancy.  I  know  he  had  at  the  worst  an 
excellent  appetite  for  lamb  and  asparagus,  to 
which  he  was  very  partial.  Dear  Davie,  to 
read  these  effusions,  tender  imaginations  may 
think  of  him  as  fine  porcelain  fractured  with  the 
world's  hard  usage,  whereas  he  is  stout  and  bald, 
and  wears  green  spectacles.  The  law  does  not 
undertake  to  deal  with  poetry  composed  under 
false  pretences,  or  many  would  be  the  sighing 
Strephons  and  doleful  Delias  brought  up  for 
judgment. 

Last  summer  we  had  Davie  at  home  for  a 
month,  and  during  that  time  occurred  the  grand 
incremation  of  Bernardo  Caspiato.  I  shall  ever 
regard  it  as  a  most  cruel  sacrifice,  and  cousin 
Jack,  who  instigated  it,  as  an  illiterate  character. 
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Davie  brought  it  forth  one  evening  when  we 
three  were  together,  and  read  parts  of  it  aloud. 
Jack  unfeeling!}^  remarked  that  it  Avas  not  like 
good  wine,  it  did  not  improve  with  keeping ; 
that,  like  fruit  plucked  immaturely,  it  was  green 
and  tasteless ;  it  had  not  acquired  mellownesa 
and  flavour,  and  if  stored  up  for  another  twenty 
years  it  would  not  taste  better.  Davie  half  coin- 
cided with  him ;  but  I  did  not ;  so  grandly  ma- 
jestic as  was  the  march  of  the  lines,  so  delicate 
and  true  the  rhymes,  so  thrilling  the  noble  cata-- 
strophe.  It  exasperated  me  to  see  Jack,  first 
yawn  to  the  full  extent  of  his  jaws,  then  snatch 
the  manuscript  from  Davie,  and  toss  it  up  ta 
the  ceiling,  retreating  afterwards  in  feigned  fear 
lest  he  should  be  crushed  by  its  leaden  fall.  An 
lOToble  fate  was  thine, — immortal  Bernardo  I 
Convicted  of  the  respectable  sin  of  dulness — 
which  none  pardon — thou  wert  condemned  to  be- 
burnt !  Davie  did  not  act  with  undue  precipita- 
tion; Jack  urged  an  immediate  execution,  but 
the  poet  took  a  week  to  consider  of  it,  and  many 
a  pang  it  cost  him.  Those  who  have  written 
immortal  poems  and  destroyed  them  will  appreciate 
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Jiis  feelings ;  none  else  can.  Let  anybody  of 
experience  call  to  mind  the  last  time  he  has 
read  through  the  letters  from  his  first  love,  just 
before  she  was  married  to  somebody  else;  or 
the  letters  from  that  particular  old  friend,  which 
it  is  of  no  use  to  keep  because  he  is  dead,  or 
you  have  quarrelled  beyond  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  then  some  faint  idea  will  be  conceived 
of  the  poet's  sensations  at  this  immolation  of 
his  first  love,  his  particular  friend,  and  his  pet 
x^liild — all  in  one. 

It  w^as  the  summer  season,  and  warm, — I  found 
it  very  warm ;  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grate, 
and  the  match-box  on  the  writing-table  was  empty. 
Jack  supplied  the  want  eagerly  from  his  smoking 
apparatus,  and  Bernardo  Caspiato  shrank  into  a 
pinch  of  tinder.     I  wept. 

"There!"  said  poor  Davie,  with  a  profound 
sigh  ;  "  it  took  two  years  to  write  and  two  seconds 
to  destroy — just  like  an  eternal  friendship,  an 
undying  affection,  or  anything  of  that  kind  Avhich 
half  a  dozen  indiscreet  words  are  at  any  time 
-enough  to  anniliilate  I " 

"  Have  a  cigar,   old  boy ;  never   mind   mora- 
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lizing,"  said  Jack,  to  whom  a  cigar  would  be  con- 
solation for  the  death  of  his  grandmother ;  "  have 
a  cigar ;  the  business  can't  be  helped ! " 

"  Poor  Bernardo  ! "  said  Davie,  as  feelingly  as 
if  he  spoke  of  a  brother,  "  poor  Bernardo !  He 
gave  me  many  an  hour's  delightful  occupation. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a  friend  to  whom  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  confiding  my  sentimental 
vagaries.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  right  to  burn 
him." 

"  Have  a  cigar,"  reiterated  cousin  Jack.  Davie 
accepted  the  offer  with  a  pensive  sigh,  put  on 
his  green  spectacles,  and  went  out  for  a  walk  in 
mournful  mood.  It  is  a  serious  thing  burnmg 
immortal  poems.  Nobody  can  tell  what  losses  the 
world  has  had  in  that  way — nobody ! 
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I. 

About  midway  the  left-hand  side  of  Friargate, 
there  is  a  picturesque  and  ancient  gateway,  which 
for  generations  back  has  afforded  a  subject  to 
the  wayside  sketcher,  both  professional  and 
amateur.  It  is  a  spacious  gateway,  rich  in  carv- 
ings that  have  not  lost  their  identity;  for  you 
can  still  distinguish  which  boss  was  originally 
a  rose,  and  which  a  cherub's  face,  though  they 
have  been  blown  upon  by  the  storms  of  four 
centuries  at  least,  and  have  never  known  the 
profane  touch  of  modern  restoration.  Over  this 
gateway  projects  a  lofty  window,  glazed  in  small 
octagonal  panes,  which  have  coats  of  arms,  crosses. 
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and  other  devices  emblazoned  on  them  in  vivid 
colours;  when  the  side  sashes  are  open,  this 
window  commands  the  busiest  prospect  in  all 
Eversley,  for  it  looks  up  Friargate  to  the  parish 
church  of  Saint  Paul — whose  graveyard  elms 
close  out  the  prospect  of  the  suburb  beyond — and 
down  to  the  wool  market,  the  evening  resort  of 
all  the  idle  population  of  that  part  of  the  town. 

The  gateway  is  the  entrance  to  old  Saint  Ann's, 
and  the  oriel  window  above  it  is  the  window  of 
the  master's  room.  Old  Peter  Garnet,  the  master, 
is  as  well  known  and  as  highly  respected  in 
Eversley  as  the  gateway  itself  He  was,  origi- 
nally, a  Saint  Ann's  boy,  and  he  has  been  master 
there  for  five  and  forty  years.  The  way  he  came 
to  be  master  was  as  follows: — While  in  the 
school,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
guardians  by  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  figures, 
and  this  gentleman  instantly  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  discovered  a  genius,  whom  it 
was  his  duty  to  patronize,  and  draw  forth  from 
obscurity.  To  that  end,  he  removed  Peter  from 
Saint  Ann's,  and  placed  him  at  the  public  gram- 
mar-school, where  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
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testing  his  courage  and  physical  strength  in  pitched 
battles,  arising  out  of  the  opprobrious  epithets 
flung  at  him  as  mementos  of  his  previous  con- 
dition as  a  charity-boy.  It  is  not  on  record 
that  Peter  distinguished  himself  here,  either 
classically  or  mathematically ;  but,  in  due  time, 
his  patron  sent  him  to  the  university,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  he  would  astonish 
the  school-men.  But  they  astonished  him  instead. 
In  fact,  they  plucked  him.  Peter's  genius  was 
:a  mistake,  it  seemed.  His  benefactor  sent  for 
him  home  to  Eversley,  and  the  master  of  Saint 
Ann's  being  desirous  of  retiring  from  his  office, 
Peter  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  it.  The 
governors  of  the  charity  talked  of  his  being  a 
college-man,  and  ignored  the  circumstances  of 
his  rejection  by  Alma  Mater  as  completely  as 
if  they  had  never  occurred ;  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  anybody  dared  to  be  sagacious  enough 
to  discover  genius  in  a  Saint  Ann's  school-boy 
again. 

Peter  was  conscientious,  and  he  did  his  duty 
in  the  old  school  well :  he  had  the  talent  for 
government ;  and  if,  at  first,  he  found  the  master- 

VOL.  II.  29 
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ship  of  six  and  twenty  illiterate  lads  a  degree 
more  irksome  than  his  previous  life  had  been,  he 
soon  learnt  to  he  proud  of  it. 

There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  his 
failure  at  college;  for,  though  no  genius,  Peter 
had  really  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
talent :  it  may  probably  be  explained  that  he 
neglected  the  routine  studies,  to  potter  amongst 
old  chronicles  and  histories  of  his  native  town ; 
for,  when  he  had  been  about  three  years  master 
at  Saint  Ann's,  Jacob  Rivis,  bookseller  in  the  High 
Street,  published  a  compact  little  volume  entitled. 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  Eversley,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Peter  Garnet  as  author.  It 
is  the  standard  guide-book  to  Eversley  at  this 
day. 

Peter  was  a.  simple-minded  man,  and  won  many 
friends.  With  his  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
the  gateway  fees,  and  his  anciently  furnished 
rooms,  he  contrived  to  live,  as  folks  said,  like  a 
gentleman ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pinch- 
ins  behind  the  scenes.  Peter  had  an  old  father 
and  mother  living,  and  two  or  three  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  had  not  got  on  in  the  world  so 
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well  as  himself;  and  tliey  all  expected,  apparently, 
to  be  kept  in  idleness  on  his  splendid  means. 
He  did  not  treat  them  hardly,  at  all;  but,  on 
some  pretence  or  another,  they  were  generally 
found  ready  to  abuse  him  behind  his  back ;  and 
what  with  one  tax,  and  what  with  another,  he 
was  several  years  past  middle  age  before  he  could 
afford  to  marry.  Even  then,  his  dear  Alice  only 
lived  with  him  a  very  few  years,  and  died, 
leaving  a  six-months'-old  baby  on  his  hands. 

That  baby  was  nursed  and  petted,  and  played 
with,  and  glorified  by  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  school-boys  and  school-girls,  until  it  grew 
into  a  tall,  slim  girl  with  an  exceedingly  pretty 
face,  an  unimpeachably  good  temper,  and  a 
decidedly  firm  will  of  its  own;  at  which  date, 
it  was  sent  apprentice  to  Mrs.  Bohn,  milliner 
and  dressmaker,  in  the  High  Street.  The  ap- 
prenticeship over,  it  took  up  its  station  in  the 
oriel  window  with  professional  tools  on  a  table 
three  hundred  years  old,  and  became  milliner 
and  dressmaker  on  its  own  account. 


29—2 
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11. 

On  a  fine  summer  evening  there  was  not  in  all 
Eversley  so  picturesque  a  room  as  that  over  the 
gateway  of  Saint  Ann's.  It  was  full  of  light 
without  glare :  light  mysteriously  softened  and 
tinted  hy  the  many-lined  panes  it  had  to  shine 
through  before  it  got  into  the  room.  Alice 
Garnet's  bright,  youthful  figure  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  seemed  to  draw  the  sunbeams  about  it, 
and  away  from  the  lean,  ascetic  frame  of  her 
father,  bending  over  a  book,  with  his  thin  hand 
supporting  his  thinner  chin.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  sunbeams  had  not  loved  her  best ; 
such  a  tangle  of  golden  curls  as  she  had  for  them 
to  play  at  hide  and  seek  in ;  such  a  pair  of  dark 
blue  eyes  for  them  to  mirror  their  warmth  in; 
such  a  sweet  white  brow  for  them  to  kiss ; 
such  a  rosy  cheek  for  them  to  trifle  witli,  as  if 
it  were  a  blooming  garden  flower!  Old  Peter 
wanted  none  of  them  in  his  Rembrandt  comer. 
Leave  him  in  the  shade — and  his  dark  high 
features,  scanty  locks,  and  old  brown  coat,  made 
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a  companion  picture  to  the  sunshiny  maiden  in 
the  window ;  but,  draw  him  out  into  the  light, 
and  all  the  mellow  lines  and  sepia-tints  were 
gone.  You  had  only  a  stooping,  narrow-shoul- 
dered man,  with  a  worn  expression  of  face,  and 
innumerable  crows'-feet  about  his  eyes.  Peter's 
person,  like  his  genius,  looked  all  the  more  digni- 
fied and  imposing  for  a  little  myster}^ 

Such  a  fine  summer  evening  it  was,  when  my 
story  of  Old  St.  Ann's  opens.  There  was  Alice 
in  the  windoAv,  curls,  dimples,  roses  and  all, 
sewing  diligently  at  a  gay-coloured  silk  dress ; 
and  there  was  Peter  at  his  books,  lookinfj  as 
lean  and  hungry  as  if  he  might  be  tempted  soon 
to  make  a  substantial  meal  of  them.  Alice  had 
the  sash  open  opposite  to  her,  and  occasionally 
she  refreshed  her  eyes  by  looking  up  at  the  green 
elms  of  Saint  Paul's,  which  were  quivering  in 
the  fresh  breeze ;  and  suggesting,  by  their  depths 
of  shadow,  massive  groves  beyond.  But  it  was  not 
only  the  elms  she  could  see :  the  j^avement  of 
the  wool  market  and  all  its  moving  groups  and 
single  figures  challenged  her  watchfulness — and 
Alice  was  evidently  watching.     Presently,  there 
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gloomed  over  her  face  something  nearly  akin  to 
a  frown,  and  the  deft  needle  flew  faster  than  ever. 
t  A  minute  or  two  after  a  foot  was  heard  mount- 
ing the  stairs.  Peter  took  off  his  spectacles,  shut 
them  up  in  the  book  to  keep  his  place,  and 
said, — 

"  Here  comes  Mark  Liversedge ;  "  and  accord- 
ingly, that  individual  came;  and,  as  if  he  were 
quite  at  home,  deposited  himself  on  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  Alice,  thereby  shutting  out  her  view 
of  the  churchyard  elms,  or  anything  else  she 
might  desire  to  see,  and  causing  the  frown  to 
become  very  decided  on  her  pretty  brow. 

Alice  had  two  suitors.  This  Mark  Liversed£:e 
was  one,  and  Richard  Preston  was  the  other. 
They  had  both  been  St.  Ann's  boys  in  their 
time,  and  had  passed  from  under  her  tutelage ; 
the  former  to  sweep  out  the  office  of  lawyer 
Hartop,  the  latter  to  help  at  Fordham's  Mills. 
Mark  was  on  the  highway  to  become  a  gentle- 
man, for  he  had  gradually  risen  from  the  humble 
position  of  office-boy  to  the  dignity  of  a  desk. 
Lawyer  Hartop,  having  seen  in  him  a  ready 
wit   and   shrewdness   far   beyond   his  years,  had 
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articled  him  to  himself  without  a  premimn ;  and, 
after  he  had  served  his  time,  engaged  him  as 
clerk  with  a  very  moderate  salary,  and  took  a 
good  deal  of  chano-e  out  of  him  under  the  name 
of  gratitude,  but  in  the  shape  of  long  hours  of 
overwork.  INIark  submitted  to  these  impositions 
with  singular  grace  and  meekness,  and  talked 
much  of  what  he  owed  to  lawyer  Hartop;  but 
he  was  a  far-sighted  young  man,  and  no  doubt 
had  the  main  chance  in  view  ;  which  main  chance, 
in  the  present  instance,  was  the  possibility  of 
succeeding  his  patron  in  the  best  business  in 
Eversley  —  lawyer  Hartop  having  no  son  to 
bequeath  it  to,  but  only  one  spare,  shrewish 
daughter,  for  whose  personal  embellishment  pretty 
Alice  Garnet  did  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
millinery  and  dressmaking.  But  Richard  Preston 
had  no  chance  of  becoming  a  gentleman,  dusty 
miller  that  he  was  ;  and,  when  the  two  suitors 
presented  themselves  in  the  gate-room  at  Saint 
Ann's,  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  which  of  them 
Peter  Garnet,  with  his  old-world  notions  of  gen- 
tility, would  choose.  He  favoured  Mark  Liver- 
sedge  :  Alice  favoured  Richard  Preston. 
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There  must  have  been  some  special  reason  for 
her  preference ;  although  women  are  often  caught 
by  the  eye.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  that 
Richard  was  by  far  the  properer  man  of  the  two. 
Mark's  lank,  well-dressed,  awkward  figure,  with 
its  queer  sideways  gait,  could  by  no  means  com- 
pare with  Richard  Preston's  athletic  six  feet  two 
in  his  stocking  feet  (I  believe  Richard's  bigness 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  Alice's  pride  in  him) ; 
neither  could  his  sallow  face,  intensified  in  ex- 
pression by  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision,  gain  any 
favourable  criticism  beside  Richard's  handsome 
brown  visage  and  bright  gipsy  eyes. 

Mark  would  trim  himself  at  the  office,  and 
come  straight  to  the  gateway  room,  full  of  confi- 
dence and  hope,  nearly  every  evening  in  the 
week,  and  pester  Alice  with  his  stilted  talk,  until 
she  would  have  liked  to  run  her  needle  into 
him;  but  Richard,  if  he  only  went  along  the 
High  Street  with  his  waggon,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  window,  and  just  whistled,  oh,  how  the 
colour  came  I  It  was  enough  to  make  damask 
roses  jealous,  if  there  had  been  any  damask 
roses  to  experience  that  wicked   passion  at  Old 
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Saint  Ann's.     It  was  a  new  version  of  the  old 

song,— 

"Let  father  and  mother  be  ever  so  mad, 
"Wlustle,  and  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  lad." 

She  would  spring  from  her  chair  and  give  him 
a  shower  of  little  nods  and  smiles  from  the  open 
window ;  and  often,  that  was  all  they  had  to 
live  on  in  the  way  of  love  for  a  week  together ; 
for  Richard  could  only  come  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  even  then,  Peter  Garnet  austerely  demon- 
strated that  he  Avas  not  welcome. 

There  Mark  Liversedge  sat,  with  his  crooked 
black  legs  crossed  one  over  the  other,  his  crooked 
black  shoulders  twisted  insinuatingly  forward, 
and  his  crooked  black  head  dropped  humbly 
between  them,  while  his  eyes  followed  the  swift 
movements  of  Alice's  needle,  and  his  tongue 
detailed  a  scene  at  the  court-house  that  day. 
Mark  was  clever,  and  he  told  his  story  amus- 
ingly; but  Alice  w^ould  not  laugh,  no,  that  she 
would  not.  She  looked  as  solemn  as  if  he  had 
been  reciting:  a  funeral  oration ;  but  old  Peter 
enjoyed  it,  and  made  the  most  of  every  point, 
^lark  rarely  became  flat  after  these  rebuffs,  or 
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felt  resentful.  He  did  not  know  much  of  women  ; 
but  lie  had  heard  that  thej  were  freakish,  and 
wanted  a  good  deal  of  humouring ;  so  he  humoured 
pretty  Alice,  and  thought  he  was  making  immense 
progress  in  his  suit. 

On  this  particular  evening,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  make  a  bold  step  in  advance;  and, 
^fter  remarking  that  he  felt  musty  with  sitting 
in  the  office  all  day,  he  invited  Alice  to  take 
a  w^alk  Avith  him  down  by  the  river-side  to 
Fordham  Mills. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  have  something  else  to  do," 
replied  Alice,  "but  perhaps  my  father  will  go 
with  you." 

Mark  squeezed  his  hands  together  and  laughed 
nervously  for  the  first  time  since  he  began  his 
■courtship — there  was  no  mistaking  her  meaning 
this  time;  but,  as  he  knew  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  fall  in  love  with  him,  if  he  only  per- 
severed long  enough,  he  went  on  talking  again. 

He  fancied  he  had  made  an  impression  on 
her  one  time,  for  she  coloured  beautifully;  but, 
if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  his  head  he 
might  have  seen  the  Fordham  waggon,  with  its 
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fine  team  of  horses  all  gay  in  their  scarlet  trap- 
pings and  tinkling  bells,  coming  through  the  wool 
market,  and  his  old  schoolfellow,  Richard  Pres- 
ton, marching  at  the  head  of  the  leader.  But 
Mark  laid  the  blush  to  his  own  account ;  and, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  ao;ain  mentioned  a  walk 
bj  the  waterside. 

"Come,  Alice,  drop  that  stitch-w^ork  and  go," 
said  her  father ;  "it  is  very  polite  in  !Mark  to 
ask  you." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  father,  when  he  sees  I  don't 
want  to  go,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

Mark  begged  pardon:  he  had  hoped  it  would 
be  agreeable ;  and  Peter  Garnet  hastened  to  ex- 
cuse her  lack  of  urbanity  by  suggesting  that  she 
was  overworked,  and  tired,  and  cross. 

"No,  father,  I  am  not,"  she  interposed,  re- 
jecting his  plea,  "  but  Mark  is  so  tiresome." 

"  Come,  Mark,  she  is  out  of  humour,  clearly  ! " 
said  her  father,  laughing  at  her  very  awkward 
candour,  which  made  the  suitor  feel  hot  all 
over ;  "  let  us  take  a  turn  by  the  river  together, 
she'll  be  in  a  better  mood  to-morrow  night,  per- 
haps." 
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Mark  took  his  leave  with  a  reproachfiil  coun- 
tenance, which  did  not  touch  Alice  one  bit :  she 
was  only  too  glad  to  see  him  go,  and  would  have 
been  twice  as  glad,  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
his  taking  offence  and  not  coming  again  in  a 
hurry. 

AVhen  the  master  returned  it  was  almost  dark, 
and  Alice  was  setting  out  their  frugal  supper 
on  the  table  in  the  window :  he  pulled  one  of 
her  curls  as  she  came  near  him,  in  going  to  the 
cupboard  for  the  bread  loaf,  and  asked, — 

"  Why  did  you  treat  Mark  so  badly  to-night, 
Alice  ?  " 

"  Because  he  almost  teases  me  to  death.  I  wish 
he  would  stop  away  ! "  she  replied,  with  pretty 
vehemence. 

"But,  Alice,  I  have  set  my  heart  on  his  marry- 
ing you,"  said  Peter,  in  a  conclusive  tone. 

Alice,  however,  was  not  daunted. 

"  And  I  have  set  my  heart  on  his  not  marry- 
ing me,"  she  rejoined. 

*^  That  is  all  nonsense ;  he  will  make  a  lady 
of  you,"  said  Peter,  slily  appealing  to  her  vanity. 

*'  Not  he !     He  would  only  make  me  a  miser- 
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able  woman !  And  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  fiitlier, 
I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  him !  " 

''  You  like  some  one  else,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Peter, 
more  harshly  than  he  had  ever  spoken  to  his 
motherless  girl  before :  "  you  like  some  one  else 
— that's  where  it  is — but  if  it  is  that  Richard 
Preston,  put  him  out  of  your  mind,  for  he  will 
never  get  my  good  word." 

Alice  did  not  speak ;  but,  when  she  went  to 
the  cupboard  for  the  salt,  she  stayed  a  minute 
behind  the  shelter  of  its  open  door  and  winked 
away  a  few  tears.  Slie  felt  very  rebellious  and 
firm  notwithstanding ;  and,  to  keep  up  her  w^rath 
against  jNIark,  she  invented  a  sort  of  roll-call 
of  all  his  disagreeable  points,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, and  said  them  over  to  herself  all  through 
supper. 

Peter  Garnet  set  great  store  by  Alice,  and 
loved  her  most  devotedly;  but  he  had  taken  the 
poor  ambition  into  his  head  that  he  should  like 
to  see  her  made  a  lady,  and  the  possibility  that 
her  happiness  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  pro- 
cess, had  not  dawned  upon  his  scholastic  mind : 
so,  wlien  she  came  as  usual  to  kiss  him  good- 
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niglit  before  she  went  to  bed,  he  thought  it  only 
right  to  reject  the  caress  coldly,  and  pushed 
her  away ;  but  Alice  was  not  angry  with  her 
father,  and  she  would  not  allow  him  to  be  angry 
with  her. 

"Come,  father,  you  know  you  won't  sleep  if 
you  don't,"  she  said,  audaciously. 

As  he  looked  up,  intending  to  rebuke  her  very 
seriously,  she  put  her  two  rosy  hands  one  on 
either  side  of  his  face,  and,  telling  him  he  looked 
as  savage  as  a  bear,  inflicted  half-a-dozen  kisses 
on  his  wrinkled  forehead,  and  made  her  escape 
before  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise  suffi- 
ciently to  scold  her  as  she  deserved. 


III. 

There  was  no  allusion  made  to  w^liat  had  passed 
the  night  before,  Avhen  they  met  the  next  morn- 
inp^.  Peter  swallowed  his  breakfast  scaldino;  hot 
that  he  might  have  a  few  minutes  to  look  over 
certain  accounts  connected  with  the  school ;  but, 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  nine  o'clock 
bell  rang,  and  he  left  them  strewn  on  his  table 
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in  company  ^vitli  a  little  black  box  decorated 
with  perforated  brass  ornaments,  from  the  lock 
of  which  hung  his  bunch  of  keys. 

"  There'll  be  nobody  in  here  but  you,  Alice, 
so  those  papers  will  be  all  safe,"  were  his  words 
to  his  daughter  as  he  went  out  hurriedly. 

She  just  answered,  "  Yes,  father,'*  and  went 
on  with  her  work,  without  even  glancing  to  see 
what  they  were. 

The  morning  was  about  half  spent,  and  Alice 
had  twice  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  Richard 
Preston  a  smiling  recognition  from  the  window, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  an 
old  woman's  voice  asked,  without,  if  there  was 
anybody  at  home. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here,  Nanny,  come  in,"  responded 
Alice  ;  "  what  is  it  you  want  this  morning  ?  " 

"  O  bairn  !  I've  come  to  you  for  comfort ;  for 
I  says  if  Alice  Garnet  can't  help  me  she'll  pity 
me,  an'  I  know  you  will,"  said  Nanny,  dropping 
into  the  nearest  chair,  and  pulling  out  a  little 
ragged  pocket-handkerchief  in  readiness  for  tears. 
Alice  knew  that  Nanny  was  a  thoroughly  un- 
scmpulous  old  canter ;  but,  as  she  appeared  now 
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to  be  in  real  distress,  she  asked  again   what  she 
wanted. 

"  I  mustn't  go  nigh-hand  Mark  to  disgrace 
him,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  here,  and  get  you 
to  speak  to  him  instead." 

"  But  I'd  rather  not,  Nanny :  Mark  and  T 
are  not  on  the  best  terms — tell  me  your  trouble, 
however." 

"  You'll  remember  my  grandson  Willie's  'listing 
at  Whitsun-fair  ?  Well,  he's  written  me  to  beg 
I'll  buy  him  off,  an'  how  I'm  to  raise  t'  money 
I  don't  know — if  I'd  only  another  six  pounds  to 
my  bit  o'  savings  I  could  do  it — will  you  ask 
Mark  for  me,  bairn  ?  " 

"  No,  Nanny  ;  you  must  ask  him  yourself, 
if  you  don't  think  it  better  to  leave  Willie  where 
he  is.  He  will  get  used  to  soldiering  by  and 
bye." 

"  Not  he ;  he's  a  delicate  lad  —  an',  besides, 
he's  my  pet,  is  Willie — I  like  to  have  his  face 
at  t'  fireside  o'  nights." 

*'  You  used  to  say  he  was  a  sad  ne'er-do-weel, 
Nanny,  and  to  prophesy  bitterly  enough  that 
he'd  come  to  a  bad  end." 
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Xanny  groaned. 

"  Ay,  that  was  what  drove  him  fra'  home : 
l>ut  he'd  be  fain  to  come  back  now.  Will  you 
ask  jMark  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Nanny ;  I  told  you  before  I  would  not ; 
but  I  will  give  you  a  trifle  myself  towards  making 
lip  what  you  want,"  and,  laying  down  her  work 
carefully  on  her  chair,  she  went  away  to  her 
chest  of  drawers  in  her  bedroom  for  her  little 
purse.  She  was  absent  for  several  minutes  ; 
because,  when  she  got  into  her  room  she  heard 
the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  tliere  was  the  laden 
Fordham  wagffon  makino;  its  return  across  the 
wool  market.  Going  down,  at  last,  she  found 
Nanny  weeping  into  the  rag  as  if  her  eyes  were 
fountains.  Tlie  old  woman  had,  all  at  once, 
become  very  scrupulous  about  accepting  the  girl's 
half-crown ;  asking  her  if  it  really  was  her  own 
to  give,  and  if  Peter  Garnet  would  not  miss  it. 

"  It  is  my  own  earnings,  Nanny ;  so  take  it 
without  more  ado,  and  get  away,  for  I'm  busy." 

The  old  woman  expanded  into  blessings  and 
moral  aphorisms ;  in  the  midst  of  which  Alice 
unceremoniously  shut  her  out  upon  the  stairs. 

VOL.  II.  30 
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The  Fordham  waggon  was  up  and  down  Friar- 
gate  ever  so  many  times  that  day  ;  and  once 
it  had  to  stop  at  Saint  Ann's  gateway  to  dehver 
a  sack  of  flour.  Yery  likely  Alice  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  receiving  of  it ;  for  Mrs. 
Hart,  coming  in  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  asked  if  she  had  been  making 
a  pudding  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her;  for 
there  was  a  trace  of  meal  all  round  her  waist. 
Oh,  dear,  no !  she  had  not  been  making  a  pudding 
or  a  pie  either.  How  could  it  have  got  there? 
However  that  might  be,  Alice  was  in  the  blithest 
spirits  all  day  ! 

Peter  retired  to  his  table  at  night,  and  bade 
Alice  give  him  a  candle;  as  he  wanted  to  get 
the  school  accounts  finished  making  up  for  the 
quarterly  audit  next  Monday.  She  did  as  she 
was  bid;  and  then,  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  she 
treated  herself  to  an  idle  half-hour  at  the  window, 
watching  the  few  passers-by  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  Presently  she  saw  Peggie  Hartop's  bril- 
liant feathers  and  flounces  flourishing  up  the 
street,  and  in  close  attendance  Mark  Liversedge ; 
his  whole  person  contorted   either   with   civility 
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or  spasms,  until  lie  looked  as  if  he  were  strung 
on  wires  tliat  had  got  tAvisted  out  of  all  order. 
Pefrcrie  was  brandishino;  her  head,  and  lookincr 
mightily  dignified  and  condescending  towards 
the  young  man. 

"  Oh,  you  pretty  pair  !  I  wish  you  would 
bewitch  each  other  !  "  said  Alice,  half  aloud. 
"  I  should  like  to  make  your  wedding-bonnet, 
Peggie  Hartop ! " 

Meanwhile  Peter  Garnet  was  puzzling  his 
wits  over  some  refractory  figures.  Alice  had 
shut  the  window,  and  had  begun  to  clear  one 
end  of  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
supper-cl(?th. 

"Be  quiet,  Alice !"  exclaimed  her  father,  in  a 
low,  impatient  tone  ;  "  let  the  things  be  till  I  have 
done." 

She  immediately  desisted,  and  stared  at  him 
in  astonishment.  He  had  got  the  little  black  box, 
with  the  perforated  brass  ornaments  open,  and  was 
fingering  its  contents  in  a  bewildered  way  ;  as  if  he 
could  have  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

"  There  were  certainly  three — three  of  Down- 
ham's  fives,"  said  he. 
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"What  is  the  matter,  father?  have  you  lost 
somethmg?"  Alice  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  what  IVe  lost :  my  head  I 
think/'  he  returned,  sharply  dragging  across  the 
table  a  small  ledger.  He  began  to  add  up  column 
after  column,  and  to  do  it  several  times  over; 
but  each  time  with  the  same  results.  There  was 
the  expenditure ;  there  was  the  income  and  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  in  the  black  box  was  the  overplus  ; 
but  the  overplus  deficient  five  pounds — always 
five  pounds — no  more,  and  no  less.  "What's 
the  o-ood  of  it?  I  know  there  were  three  notes 
in  that  box  last  Wednesday  week,"  said  he,  softly, 
and  laying  a  tremblmg  finger  on  his  lip. 

Alice  put  the  bread  and  cheese  at  hand  for  his 
supper,  and  went  off  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Hart  for  a 
little  while ;  saying,  as  she  closed  the  door,  that 
she  would  come  in  and  see  him  again  before  going 
to  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Hart  lived  in  the  girls'  house  across  the 
courtyard,  within  the  gateway ;  and  all  her  flock 
being  safely  stowed  away  for  the  night,  she  was 
sitting  down  by  her  fireside,  to  regale  herself  with 
a  cup  of  tea,  as  Alice  went  in.     Of  course,  Alice 
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must  have  a  cup  of  tea,  too;  and  over  it  they 
began  talking,  first  of  one  thing  and  then  of  an- 
other, until  they  mentioned  old  Nanny  Liver- 
sedge. 

"She  says  she  has  raised  the  money  to  buy 
Willie's  discharge,  all  but  about  ten  shillings," 
observed  Mrs.  Hart. 

"  Then  Mark  must  have  given  her  something 
handsome,  I  suppose,"  said  Alice,  a  good  deal 
astonished. 

"  I  don't  know.  Mark's  very  near ;  but  she 
had  been  to  Mr.  Elsworthy,  and  to  old  Mrs. 
Cameron ;  they're  charitable  folks.  And,  as  she 
told  me  you'd  given  her  five  shillings " 

"  Just  like  her !  I  never  gave  her  anything  of 
the  kind.  There's  very  little  good  in  Nanny. 
She  thought  to  get  more  out  of  you  by  that 
story." 

"Then  she  was  mistaken,  for  I  gave  her  just 
nothing  at  all.  I  said  I  should  ask  you  first; 
and  she  need  not  come  to  me  again  until  I  sent  for 
her." 

While  this  talk  was  going  forward  in  Mrs. 
Hart's  parlour,  Peter  Garnet  was  still  poring  over 
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the  school  accounts.  He  had  pushed  his  scanty- 
hair  straight  from  his  forehead,  and  looked  like 
a  miserable  necromancer  detected  in  working  some 
demoniacal  charm.  All  sorts  of  temptations  yvere 
whispering  in  his  ears.  At  first  sight,  this  default 
in  his  accounts  had  not  struck  him  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  and,  when  it  did,  it  came  upon  his  moral 
sense  with  all  the  force  of  a  crushing  blow.  Why, 
he  mio;ht  be  dismissed  from  his  situation  at  St. 
Ann's,  after  having  held  it  with  credit,  honour, 
and  success  for  forty  years !  He  might  be  dis- 
missed. Good  God  !  dismissed  as  a  thief  who  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  money  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  school !  At  that  thoupjht 
lie  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  clutched  at 
the  little  box  with  a  terrible  eagerness.  The  habit 
of  being  respected  and  looked  up  to  was  as  strong 
with  him  as  any  other  habit,  and  the  idea  of  losing 
it  was  maddening.  But  where  had  the  money 
gone  ?  Who  had  access  to  the  place  where  the 
box  was  kept?  Why,  only  himself,  and  Alice, 
and  old  Kanny  Liversedge  when  she  came  to 
clean  the  rooms. 

There  was  no  adequate  solution  of  the  mystery. 
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He  must  liave  taken  it  out  himself,  and  lost  it. 
Still  there  was  the  deficiency.  Could  he  make 
it  good  ?  Not  he ;  he  had  never  saved  money  in 
liis  life ;  he  had  only  been  always  just  on  the  point 
of  beginning,  that  Alice  might  have  a  little  fortune 
when  he  died;  but  he  had  not  begun  yet.  His 
last  quarter's  salary  was  all  gone  except  a  few  shil- 
lings, and  his  next  would  not  be  paid  until  after 
the  audit  of  the  accounts  on  the  following  Mon- 
day.  By  that  time  the  default  would  be  known 
all  over  Eversley. 

There  was  another  way,  the  tempting  demon 
suggested :  the  chance  donations  of  strangers  and 
visitors  to  St.  Ann's  were  given  to  him,  and  he 
had  to  render  an  account  of  them  to  the  go- 
vernors. Was  it  not  possible  so  to  diminish  the 
amounts  attached  to  each  name  as  to  make  up 
the  sum  ?  That  was  a  very  subtle,  because  safe 
temptation.  Peter  knew  it  was  safe;  and  his 
staring  eyes  fixed  on  the  list  of  casual  subscribers 
very  miserably.  Should  he  do  it  ?  He  had  got 
his  hand  stretched  out  to  draw  the  paper  to  him, 
when  Alice  suddenly  reappeared. 

"  Why,   father,   you    look    thoroughly   mazed 
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over  those  accounts ! "  she  cried,  commg  up  to 
him  anxiously,  "  and  you've  never  touched  your 
supper.  Go  to  it  now.  I  won't  let  you  spend 
another  minute  over  your  work  to-night.  Why, 
we  shall  have  you  ill,  and  then  what  will 
happen  ? " 

Peter  seemed,  as  she  said,  mazed — lost.  He 
obeyed  her  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  child,  and 
suffered  her  to  put  away  both  box  and  papers  in 
the  table-drawer  without  making  any  attempt 
whatever  to  prevent  it.  She  also  saw  him  go  off 
to  bed  before  her,  and,  as  she  was  going  herself, 
she  said, — 

^^I  cannot  think  what  ails  him.  I  never  saw 
him  in  this  way  before ;  he  looked  as  if  he'd  seen 
a  ghost,  when  I  came  back  from  Mrs.  Hart's." 

She  thought  over  it  a  good  deal  before  she  fell 
asleep,  and  hoped  it  did  not  mean  anything  but 
that  he  was  over-tired.  Then  the  poor  tempted 
father  was  pushed  out  of  her  mind  by  a  dream, 
in  which  Richard  Preston  was  very  conspicuous. 
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IV. 


Mr.  Elswortht  and  lawyer  Hartop  were  the 
auditors  of  the  accounts  at  Saint  Ann's ;  and, 
although  everybody  had  implicit  confidence  in 
the  master,  the  auditors  always  made  a  point  of 
going  over  his  books  as  systematically  as  if  he 
had  been  one  of  the  most  suspected  rogues  in 
Christendom.  They  came  to  the  gateway  about 
half-past  ten,  and  there  was  to  be  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  governors  at  twelve. 

Peter  Garnet  had  had  a  miserable  time  of  it ; 
but  he  had  struggled  through,  an  honest  man  still, 
though  appearances  were  sorely  against  him.  He 
had  determined  to  tell  his  plain  tale — that  the 
money  had  disappeared,  and  that  he  could  not 
account  for  its  disappearance — and  leave  his 
long  services  and  spotless  character  to  bear  him 
through. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  business  to  get 
through  at  the  meeting — three  boys  to  elect  from 
amongst  seven  candidates,  and  three  girls  from 
twice  that  number — besides  the  talking  and  un- 
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necessary  arguing  over  trifles  which  always  takes 
place  on  such  occasions.  Peter  was  very  exact 
in  his  personal  appearance  that  clay,  and  made 
Alice  brush  his  coat  the  last  thing  before  he  went 
to  the  board-room ;  but  he  could  not  put  off  the 
careworn  anxiety  of  his  countenance,  nor  lessen 
its  sickly  pallor.  He  had  not  told  his  daughter 
anything  of  what  was  impending,  and  she  only  sup- 
posed that  he  was  nervous  and  upset  by  the  pres- 
sure of  his  work,  now  that  he  was  o-rowino;  older : 
SO  she  tried  to  spare  him  where  she  could,  and 
privately  consulted  the  school-doctor,  who  assured 
her  there  was   nothino-  to  fear.      Peter  left  her 

o 

sitting  at  her  work,  with  an  eye  to  the  window, 
lest  the  Fordham  waggon  should  go  by ;  and, 
with  his  poor  old  heart  thumping  against  his  ribs 
as  if  it  would  come  through,  went  his  way  to  the 
board-room,  to  receive  the  auditors. 

They  came  before  their  time,  as  it  seemed  to 
him ;  Mr.  Elsworthy  as  benevolent,  and  lawyer 
Hartop  as  sagacious  as  usual.  Well,  where  were 
the  books,  and  hovf  was  the  subscription-list  this 
■quarter  ? 

The    subscription-list    was    even    fuller    than 
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usual;  but — and,  standing  up  opposite  to  them, 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  that  shook,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  be  cahn,  Peter  told  his  tale  ; 
adding  that  it  was  his  desire  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency from  his  quarter's  salary,  then  due.  Mr. 
Elsworthy  had  looked  him  comniiseratingly  in  the 
face  while  he  was  speaking;  but  lawyer  Hartop, 
who  would  not  have  done  his  sagacity  the  violence 
to  trust  any  man  wdiile  there  was  the  smallest 
circumstance  of  suspicion  against  him,  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  table,  and  was  drumming  softly  with 
his  finfjers  when  the  master  had  ceased. 

"It  is  a  grievous  pity,  Mr.  Garnet,"  said  Mr. 
Elsworthy  ;  "  a  very  grievous  pity.  IIow  do  you 
account  for  it  ?  " 

Peter  could  not  account  for  it  at  all.  He  might 
have  taken  it  out  with  other  money,  and  lost  it. 

"  Come,  come,  INIr.  Garnet,  that  won't  do ! " 
cried  lawyer  Hartop,  with  derisive  jocularity. 
*'  Methodical  men  like  you  don't  take  out  money 
unconsciously,  and  then  lose  it.  We  must  lay  the 
circumstance  before  the  governors." 

Poor  Peter  was  sorely  wounded ;  but  he  had 
the  courage  to  speak  up  for  himself. 
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^^  You  have  known  me  from  a  boy,  Mr.  Hartop ; 
surely  you  won't  be  the  first  to  suspect  me?"  he 
said,  proudly,  while  Mr.  Elsworthy  looked  away 
from  him  sorrowfully. 

"  I  never  profess  to  know  any  man,  Mr.  Garnet, 
till  his  coffin-lid  is  fastened  down  upon  him,  and 
we  come  to  reading  his  will,"  replied  the  lawyer ;. 
"  that  I  call  the  test  of  character ;  and  I've  known 
it  to  upset,  a  score  of  times  or  more,  all  my  fore- 
gone conclusions." 

Peter  said  no  more ;  but,  when  Mr.  Elsworthy 
assured  him  he  should  have  his  support  with  the 
governors,  and  added  that  he  saw  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  wdthdraw^al  of  their  confidence  from 
a  man  who  had  been  their  faithful  servant  for 
forty  years,  his  heart  swelled  within  him. 

The  board-room  clock  ticked  itself  slowly 
round  to  twelve,  and  then  the  governors  and 
candidates  for  election,  with  their  mothers  and  the 
voters,  came  all  together,  and  the  business  was  gone 
into,  and  done  quickly ;  for  Mr.  Elsworthy  had 
whispered  to  the  chairman  that  there  was  some- 
thing serious  to  come  on  concerning  the  master, 
and  he  w^as  anxious  to  get  the  rest  disposed  of. 
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There  was  a  fall  attendance  of  governors  ;  and, 
Avlien  the  board-room  had  been  cleared  of  stran- 
gers, Peter's  case  was  brought  forward,  and  stated 
hy  himself  Tlie}^  were  astonished  to  a  man ; 
but  how  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  caused  ^reat 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  he  was  requested  to 
withdraw,  that  they  might  consider  it.  One 
gentleman  suggested,  that  as  the  master  oifered 
to  make  good  the  deficiency,  they  should  pass  the 
matter  over ;  another  feared  the  loss  argued  a 
very  careless  keeping  of  his  trust ;  and  the  chair- 
man offered  it  as  his  suggestion  that  it  was  a 
beginning,  of  evils  which  they,  as  governors  of 
a  public  charity,  were  bound  to  check  in  the  bud. 
The  chairman's  remark  found  many  echoes  : 
lawyer  Hartop's  voice  the  most  distinct  amongst 
them.  Mr.  Elsworthy  begged  that  the  master's 
long  services  and  unimpeachable  character  might 
have  their  weight ;  and,  after  a  little  more  dis- 
cussion, it  was  carried,  by  a  large  majority,  that 
Peter  Garnet  should  be  advised  to  resign.  He 
was,  accordingly,  called  in  and  informed  of  the 
resolution. 

Peter  Garnet  was  proud  and  obstinate ;    and. 
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as  soon  as  lie  saw  his  fate  written  in  all  those 
faces,  familiar,  most  of  them,  since  they  were 
boys,  a  sndden  resentment  fired  his  heart,  and 
gave  his  lanky  fignre,  for  n  moment,  an  heroic 
air.  Being  advised  to  resign  was  tantamount  to 
dismissal ;  but  Peter  would  not  so  understand  it. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  resting  one  hand  on  the 
table  where  he  stood,  opposite  to  the  chairman, 
and  looking  from  one  averted  face  to  another  as 
he  spoke,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  as  well  fitted  for 
my  duty  as  I  have  ever  been,  and  I  will  not  con- 
demn myself  by  accepting  your  permission  to 
resign." 

"  Then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  dismiss  you," 
replied  the  chairman. 

Accordingly,  Peter  Garnet  was  formally  dis- 
missed from  the  office  of  master  of  St.  Ann's 
school,  on  account  of  an  irregularity  connected 
with  his  keeping  of  the  books.  Having  heard 
his  sentence,  the  old  man,  with  another  long  row 
of  nails  driven  into  his  coffin-lid,  made  his 
mechanical  bow  to  the  governors,  and  went  up  to 
the  Gate-room,  where  Alice  was  just  recovering 
from  a  blush  aroused  by  the  transit  of  the  Ford- 
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ham  wa<To:on.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  ask 
what  ailed  him  now ;  for,  the  moment  he  entered 
tlie  room,  he  said,  while  a  crimson  spot  burned  on 
his  sallow  cheek, 

"  Alice,  pack  up  all  that  belongs  to  thee  and 
me,  and  let  us  be  o-oino;.  I  am  no  lono-er  master 
of  Old  St.  Ann's  ! " 

"  I  was  born  here.  Why  are  we  to  go,  flxther  ? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  The  governors  have  dismissed  me,  Alice." 

He  could  not  bear  at  first  to  tell  her  why. 
She  looked  at  him  sadly,  but  said  no  more  ;  and 
they  both  sat  down  mechanically  to  eat  the  dinner 
which  had  been  waiting  on  the  table  for  ever  so 
long.  While  they  were  thus  occupied,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  in  came  Mr.  Elsworthy, 
his  fine  countenance  full  of  a  genuine  compassion. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  require  any  assurance  from 
me,  Mr.  Garnet,  that  I  am  persuaded  this  is  all  a 
miserable  mistake,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand 
to  the  ejected  schoolmaster.  "I  shall  lose  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  that  opinion  every- 
where." 

'^  You're  very  kind,  Mr.  Elsworthy.     I  thought 
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I'd  more  friends  of  your  stamp  than  I  prove  to 
have,"  replied  Peter,  bitterly. 

"  Don't  let  it  get  the  better  of  you,  or  else 
you'll  die  of  it — I  see,  Peter,  how  you're  taking  it 
to  heart,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  relapsing  into  the 
familiar  form  of  address,  as  he  remembered  that 
they  had  been  boys  together  at  the  grammar- 
school. 

"  Die  of  it?  "  repeated  poor  old  Peter.  "No! 
I'll  live  to  see  myself  righted,  if  it  be  only  for  the 
sake  of  Alice  there." 

"  That  is  the  proper  spirit  to  meet  an  injustice 
with.  The  governors  commissioned  me  to  pay 
you  your  quarter's  salary,  and  I  hope  you'll  let 
me  do  you  justice  if  they  would  not.  You  know 
the  master  of  Saint  Ann's,  if  he  hold  office  for 
twenty  years,  is  entitled  to  the  retiring  pension — 
well,  I  mean  to  pay  it  you  myself  as  a  testimony 
of  what  Eversley  owes  you " 

^'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Elsworthy,  for  your  noble 
intentions ;  but  there's  work  in  me  yet,  and,  please 
God,  while  there  is,  I'll  be  no  man's  pensioner/' 
replied  Peter,*  v/itli  grateful  resolution.  "  This  is 
my  due,  and  there's  the  written  receipt — the  last 
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time  I'll  sign  my  name  to  aught  concerning  Old 
Saint  Ann's." 

He  gave  a  slip  of  paper  into  Mr.  Elsworthy's 
hand,  and  sat  down  heavily. 

"  It  is  very  hard,  after  forty  toilsome  years,  to 
he  sent  adrift  like  this ;  hut  I'll  not  helieve  you'll 
suffer  long,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  encouragingly. 
•*•  If  they  had  taken  a  night  to  sleep  on  it, 
they'd  have  acted  differently.  Peter,  you  must 
receive  the  pension.  You  know  I  can  spare  it 
well,  and  the  hoys  and  girls  will  never  miss 
it.'' 

"They  hadn't  need,  sir.  But  it  is  not  that, 
Mr.  Elsworthy,  it's  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
Let  me  keep  my  own  respect,  if  I  must  lose  other 
folks'.  We'll  say  no  more  about  it,  if  you  please, 
sir." 

And,  seeing  that  Peter  was  firm,  Mr.  Elsworthy 
pressed  it  no  more. 

Long  before  evening,  the  news  had  spread 
through  Eversley  that  Peter  Garnet — that  man 
familiar  to  every  eye,  and  dear  to  every  poor 
soul's  heart,  in  all  the  town — had  ceased  to  be 
master   at  Old    Saint    Ann's.     Oh,    how    Nanny 

VOL,  II.  31 
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Liversedge  bemoaned  herself!  He'd  been  such  a 
kind  friend  to  her  an'  hers ;  he'd  been  the  makino- 
of  Mark,  and  what  should  she  do  without  him  ? 
There  w^ere  hundreds  of  young  men — ay,  and 
fathers  of  families,  too — who  had  been  Saint  Ann's 
boys,  and  they  would  hardly  believe  it.  He  dis- 
missed for  making  away  w^ith  money!  There 
must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  ;  but  it  w^as  not  he 
who  had  made  the  mistake,  they  were  sure  !  Old 
Master — as  they  still  fondly  called  him — was 
honest  and  true  to  the  backbone  ! 

Mark  Liversedge  spoke  out  bravely  for  him, 
too,  at  Downham's  bank,  and  in  the  market- 
place, and  at  the  mechanic's  institute,  thereby 
giving  great  offence  to  lawyer  Hartop  ;  but  Mark 
loved  Alice,  and,  I  hope,  this  solitary  gratuitous 
act  of  kindness  may  weigh  very  heavil}^  in  the 
balance  against  his  long  after-life  of  hardness  and 
hypocrisy.  Amongst  others,  Richard  Preston 
learnt  the  bad  news,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
go  straight  to  the  gateway  and  see  Alice.  Leav- 
ing the  w^aggon  under  charge  of  a  carter  belonging 
to  a  Fordham  farmer,  he  hastened  thither,  and 
found  both  her  and  Peter  busy  packing  up. 
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Peter  received  him  more  kindly  than  usual — 
for  a  friendly  act  is  not  to  be  scouted  by  a  man 
in  disgrace — and  Alice  gave  him  a  sweet  look  of 
gratitude. 

"  You  must  not  be  downcast,  master ;  for,  from 
the  biggest  to  the  littlest  of  us,  there's  not  one  of 
us  credits  a  word  agen  you,"  said  he. 

"  I  am  not  downcast,  Richard ;  if  I  were  a 
guilty  man,  I  should  be  downcast  enough ;  but 
innocence  can  bear  a  great  deal." 

Poor  Peter  spoke  in  a  tragedy  sort  of  way,  as 
Richard  afterwards  said ;  but  it  was  not  to  make 
an  impression,  so  much  as  to  keep  down  the  great 
anguish  that  Avas  crying  aloud  at  his  heart. 

Alice  was  very  white  and  tearful.  It  seemed 
such  a  cruel  shame  to  treat  her  good  old  father  in 
that  way — the  governors  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,  she  said.  And  be  very  sure  Richard 
Preston  agreed  with  her. 

"  Where  are  we  to  go,  father,  when  we  have 
packed  up  what  belongs  to  us  ?  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  that  ?  "  she  asked,  pausing  with  a  pile 
of  dusty  volumes  between  her  hands  and  chin. 

"Where  are  we  to  go?"  echoed  Peter,  help- 
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lessly.  "  Where  are  we  to  go,  Alice  ?  I  am  sure 
I  can't  tell  where  we  are  to  go." 

"  You'll  come  to  Fordham  with  me,  master. 
My  sister  Jane  '11  make  you  welcome,  I  know, 
and  we  have  room  enough — say  you  will,"  ex- 
claimed Richard,  eagerly ;  "  it's  a  real  pretty 
cottage,  Alice — flowers  and  apple-trees,  and  I 
can't  tell  you  what  all." 

Alice  blushed,  and  said  she  knew  it  was.  She 
had  often  thought  it  the  prettiest  cottage  in  Ford- 
ham  ;  but  she  must  not  go  so  far  away  from  the 
town,  she  must  stay  within  reach  of  her  cus- 
tomers. Peter  w^ent  on  with  his  packing,  and  left 
them  to  settle  it.  He  began  to  change  his  mind 
about  Richard  Preston  now,  and  to  think  that  he 
was  a  generous  young  felloAv,  if  he  was  not  a 
gentleman.  So  he  took  no  notice  of  the  whisper- 
ing in  the  window,  or  of  the  strong  arm  round 
Alice's  pretty  waist. 

"  Jane  is  going  to  be  married,  and  I  shall  have 
nobody  to  take  care  of  me  unless  you  will,  Alice," 
Richard  was  saying,  coaxingly,  ^^  The  master 
could  live  with  us,  and  we  should  all  be  so  happy 
together  you  can't  think." 
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*'Yes,  I  can,  Richard;  but  I  don't  think  I 
ought  just  now,"  replied  Alice,  softh-.  "  I  always 
said,  you  kno^^■,  that  it  could  not  be  yet — 
I  would  rather  wait  until  my  father  is  cleared 
— you  might  not  like  to  hear  it  talked  about 
after." 

"  Let  nobody  dare  to  say  one  word  agen  old 
master  to  me  !  "  cried  Richard.  "  I'd  knock  him 
down  straight  I  Come,  Alice,  don't  be  hard ; 
what  is  to  become  of  me  without  any  womankind 
at  home,  when  Jane's  gone  ?  " 

"  Richard,  dear,  will  you  please  say  no  more 
about  it  now?"  said  Alice,  looking  up  at  hhn 
with  swimming  blue  eyes.  "  I  have  so  much  come 
upon  me  all  at  once,  that  you  must  not  be  im- 
patient with  me." 

"  Don't  look  at  me  so  pitiful,  then,  or  I  shall  go 
on  saying  it  all  the  more.  I  can't  help  myself, 
Alice."  And  he  lifted  up  her  sorrowful  fiice  and 
kissed  it.  ''  If  it  bothers  you,  darling  ;  I'll  be 
quiet  now ;  but  I  can't  and  I  shan't  be  quiet  long. 
Don't  cry ! '» 

This  exhortation  produced  a  sob,  and  another, 
and,  finally,  a  great  outbreak   of  tears ;  in  which 
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Richard  was  fain  to  comfort  her  with  sweet  words. 
Poor  old  Peter  stood  aghast.  When  the  paroxysm 
was  over,  the  master  asked  Richard  if  he  had  not 
better  go;  and,  when  he  had  heard  Alice  scold 
herself  for  her  folly,  Richard  said  he  thought  he 
had.  "  And  Til  go  and  see  if  my  amit  Deane 
can  take  you  in  to  lodge.  I  think  she  can,"  he 
said.  This  was  a  grand  relief  to  both  father  and 
daughter,  and  away  he  went. 

Aunt  Deane  kept  a  greengrocer's  shop  directly 
opposite  to  Saint  Paul's  church.  She  Avas  a 
widow  woman  without  any  children,  and  drove  a 
very  good  business  in  a  small  way.  She  had 
three  empty  rooms ;  which  she  would  be  glad  to 
let  for  a  trifle  to  anybody  bringing  their  own 
furniture.  So,  what  did  Richard  do,  but  rush 
off  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  bade 
him  put  into  the  rooms  all  that  was  need- 
ful; including  a  magnificent  mahogany  chest  of 
drawers ;  for,  said  he  to  himself,  when  Alice 
comes  to  Fordham,  she  shall  have  things  neat  and 
new,  and  I  might  as  well  buv  'em  now :  uncle 
Tom's  legacy  will  pay  all.  He  bargained  with 
aunt   Deane   not  to  betray  him,  and   then  went 
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back  to  the  gateway,  and  told  Alice  where  he  had 
found  lodgings,  and  that  they  would  be  quite 
ready  to  go  into  next  day.  Alice  had  gone  down 
to  meet  him,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
iifter  a  very  pleasant  fashion,  and  Richard — as 
happy  as  a  king — ^vhistled  his  way  back  to  his 
forsaken  waggon,  and  went  home  to  Fordham 
rejoicing. 

Mark  Liversedo-e  did  not  come  that  nisht. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  w^as  doing  his  old  master 
more  good  by  defending  him  in  public  places 
than  intruding  to  offer  private  sympathy.  Alice 
congratulated  herself  on  his  staying  away;  but 
poor  old  Peter  took  it  sorely  to  heart,  and  said  he 
had  thouo-ht  better  of  ]\Iark  than  that ;  but  it 
didn't  matter — nothing  mattered  now.  He  kept 
up  very  well  until  it  was  dark,  and  Alice  was 
putting  out  the  supper  :  then,  some  slight  remark 
of  hers,  that  this  w^as  the  last  time  she  should 
need  do  it  there,  quite  overset  him ;  and,  dropping 
his  head  upon  the  table,  the  old  man  cried  like  a 
child,  murmuring  between  his  sobs — "After  all 
these  forty  years  to  be  turned  off  for  a  thief  I  All 
these  forty  years !  " 
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Alice  knelt  at  liis  side,  witli  her  arm  round  liis 
neck,  and  cried  with  him. 


Alice  and  her  father  were  settled  at  Mrs.  Deane'sy 
opposite  the  church,  and  Eversley  had  almost 
ceased  to  talk  about  the  master's  dismissal  (except 
on  Sunday  mornings,  when  the  conceited  young 
jackanapes  his  successor,  had  affronted  its  sense 
of  pedagogical  deportment  by  his  airs  and  graces), 
when  one  day  Peggie  Hartop  called  at  the  green- 
grocer's shop  in  a  peculiar  state  of  flurry  and 
excitement.  She  had  held  honestly  to  Alice  in 
her  misfortunes,  and  now  she  came  to  give  her  a 
splendid  order.  Alice  and  her  father  were  in 
their  little  parlour, — such  a  poor  insignificant  little 
room  it  looked  after  the  grand  old  gateway  I 
Alice  at  w^ork,  very  hard  as  usual,  and  Peter 
getting  up  an  antiquarian  article  for  the  Eversley 
Weekly  Advertiser,  which,  after  warmly  advocating 
liis  cause  in  its  columns,  had  given  him  a  little  to 
do  in  the  way  of  correcting  proofs,  and  occasion- 
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ally  filling  a  spare  half-page  when  there  was  a 
dearth  of  news. 

"Let  us  go  into  your  room,  Alice,"  suggested 
Peggie,  breathlessly,  and  with  a  glance  at  the 
absorbed  Peter;  so  Alice  rose,  dropped  her  sew- 
ing, and  led  the  way  to  her  sanctum.  Peggy 
plumped  down  there,  in  her  glory  of  flounce  and 
feather,  full  into  the  midst  of  the  little  white 
bed,  manifesting  a  kittenish  vivacity  which  ought 
to  have  been  defunct  in  her  twenty  years  before 
at  least.     Alice  wondered  what  ailed  her. 

"  You  will  never  guess  what  brought  me  here 
to-day,  Alice,  so  Pll  tell  you:  I'm  going  to  be 
married  ! " 

"  To  Mr.  Mark  Liversedge  ?  "  said  Alice. 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  you  to  make  me  my  wed- 
ding-bonnet ;  you  have  so  much  taste." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  I'm  sure.  I  always 
thought  I  should  have  to  make  it,"  Alice  said, 
with  intense  glee;  "I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Mark 
Liversedge  since  we  came  here  ;  but  will  you  tell 
him  I  congratulate  him  heartily  upon  his  good 
fortune  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  him.     I  dare  say  he  will  be  very 
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much  obliged  to  you.  You  are  a  kind  little 
creature,  Alice,  to  forgive  his  leaving  you, — I 
know." 

"  Well,  then,  Miss  Hartop,  if  you  do  know, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  there  never  was 
any  chance  of  my  liking  him ;  because  I  liked 
somebody  else  first.  You  are  much  better  suited 
to  him  than  ever  I  should  have  been,"  said 
Alice. 

"  So  he  thinks  now,  and,  of  course,  I  am," 
replied  Peggie,  with  an  air  of  superiority.  "  Now 
let  us  talk  about  the  bonnet." 

So  they  talked  about  the  bonnet,  and  settled 
that;  then  they  talked  about  the  wedding-dress, 
and  settled  that ;  then  the}^  talked  about  the 
travelling-dress,  and  settled  that ;  and  then  they 
talked  about  all  sorts  of  dresses  to  be  worn  at  all 
sorts  of  times,  and  settled  them,  and  came  round 
to  the  bonnet  again. 

"  For,"  said  Peggie,  sententiously,  "  the  bonnet 
is  the  crown  of  all,  and  if  that  looks  pretty,  the 
jest  is  of  very  little  consequence." 

About  three  weeks  after  this  interview  (which 
was  followed  by   almost  daily  interviews  on  the 
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same  subject),  Alice  announced  to  lier  father  one 
morning  at  breakfast,  that  it  was  Miss  Hartop's 
wedding-day,  and  she  was  going  across  to  tlie 
church  to  see  her  married. 

*'  If  you  look  out  of  the  window  when  you 
heai'  the  carriages,  you'll  see  her  too,  —  she'll 
look  beautiful,  and  so  will  Mark !  "  she  added, 
wickedly. 

Peter  winced  whenever  he  heard  the  young 
man's  name;  for,  though  Mark  had  spoken  up 
for  him  out  of  doors,  he  had  quite  left  off  his 
pursuit  of  Alice.  It  would  not  do  for  a  man  in 
his  position,  who  was  sure  to  rise  in  the  world, 
to  have  a  connection  like  the  dismissed  school- 
master, he  had  prudently  reflected ;  so,  throwing 
love  to  the  dogs,  he  began  to  pay  court  to  Peggie 
Hartop  and  her  future  money-bags  with  much 
better  success  than  he  was  ever  likely  to  have 
had  with  pretty  Alice  Garnet.  On  a  blue-nosed 
December  morning,  half  Eversley  rushed  to 
church  to  see  them  married. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  very  wedding- 
day,  while  the  bells  at  Saint  Paul's  were  ringing 
merrily  in  honour  thereof,  that  a  little  lad  came 
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up  to  Widow  Deane's  with  a  message  to  Peter 
Garnet  from  tlie  chaplain  at  the  Union  Work- 
house, desiring  that  he  woukl  go  there  without 
delay,  for  Nanny  Liversedge  was  dying;  and 
she  could  not  die  easy  without  speaking  to  him. 
Peter  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  went  away 
down  the  High  Street  at  once.  The  old  man 
did  not  walk  so  erect  now  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
he  had  a  humbler  way  with  him ;  but  many 
was  the  friendly  "  Good  evening,"  and  "  Glad  to 
see  you  looking  so  brisk,  master,"  which  met  him 
as  he  went. 

Amongst  those  who  had  taken  his  dismissal 
from  Old  Saint  Ann's  very  hardly,  none  had  seemed 
to  feel  it  so  much  as  Nanny  Liversedge :  he  had 
brought  up  her  sons  and  grandsons,  daughters 
and  granddaughters,  and  had  befriended  her  and 
advised  her  when  others  were  disgusted  by  her 
worthlessness ;  so  that  it  was  not  remarkable  she 
should  send  for  him  at  the  last  stage  of  all.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  ward  where  she  lay,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Elsworthy  and  the  chaplain  were 
waiting  for  his  appearance,  and  that  the  old 
woman   had   not   long   to   live.     She   recognized 
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liim,  however,  Avhen  he  came  to  the  bedside, 
and  beean  to  talk  so  much  in  her  old  cantino; 
way  at  first,  that  Peter  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  she  had  sent  for  him ;  but,  recollecting  her- 
self, suddenly,  she  cried  out  Avith  vehemence : 

"I've  been  a  wicked  woman,  Peter  Garnet, 
but  the  Lord's  a-punishing  me  now.  Willie  'd 
no  sooner  got  home  again  than  he  fell  into  t'  old 
ways,  and  they  say  he'll  be  transported  for  what 
he's  done  last.  But,  I  shan't  live  to  see  it ! 
You,  Mr.  Elsworthy,  an'  you.  Parson  Smythe, 
is  witness  of  what  I  am  saying — it  was  I  stole 
the  five-pound  note  out  o'  Peter  Garnet's  box 
at  Old  Saint  Ann's;  I  stole  it  to  help  buy  ofi" 
poor  Willie!" 

Peter  Garnet  lifted  his  poor  bent  head  and  said 
fervently : 

"  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  !  " 

"  I'd  gone  to  beg  something  of  Alice,  an'  while 
she  went  to  fetch  it,  I  saw  t'  box  standing  an 
t'  ke^'s  lianging  in  t'  lock ;  and,  quick  as  thought, 
I'd  opened  it,  and  ta'cn  out  one  of  t'  notes. 
Lord  forgive  me.  It  was  for  Willie  I  did  it, 
naught  else  'ud  ha'  tempted  me." 
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She  began  to  whine  and  whimper,  and  slowly 
fell  away  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and 
so  continued  till  she  died,  about  two  hours 
after. 

"I  knew  we  should  see  you  restored,  Peter 
Garnet,"  said  Mr.  Elsworthy,  with  a  fervent 
grasp  of  his  hand  as  they  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

Peter's  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  only 
repeat, 

"  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  !  " 

There  was  a  keen  wind  blowing  through  and 
through  the  elms  as  he  got  back  to  Widow 
Deane's  and  w^ent  up-stairs.  There,  Richard 
Preston,  all  aglow  with  his  cold  walk  from 
Fordham,  was  entertaining  Alice.  Directly  they 
saw  him  they  knew  what  had  happened. 

"  Hurray,  old  master,  I  said  you'd  come  to 
honour  and  glory  yet ! "  cried  Richard,  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  then  he  fell  to  kissing  Alice  in 
the  most  preposterous  way, — the  selfish  fellow 
was  thinking  he  should  get  somebody  to  take 
care  of  him  now. 

Peter  sat    down;    and,   as   soon   as   he   could 
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collect  himself,  he  told  them  how  it  was  and 
Naiiny  Liver  sedge's  confession  ;  and  then  tliev 
were  all  so  surprised  and  vexed  at  themselves 
for  never  having  suspected  the  old  woman  be- 
fore,— it  was  so  likely  she  should  have  taken  it ! 
Alice  recalled  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which,  Mrs.  Hart  had  said,  the  money  had  been 
raised  to  buy  Willie's  discharge,  and  she  won- 
dered how  she  could  have  been  so  stupid  as  to 
miss  seeing  the  whole  case  at  once.  After  they 
had  discussed  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  when 
the  time  for  Richard  to  go  home  was  come,  he 
whispered  triumphantly  to  Alice, 

"  Get  your  wedding-bonnet  made.  I  am  not 
going  to  wait  more  than  a  week  longer  !  " 

While  she  w^as  pouting  her  sweet  lips  to  pro- 
test against  such  absurd  impatience,  he  lifted  her 
up  in  his  strong  arms  and  vowed  he  would  run 
off  with  her  that  very  minute  if  she  opened 
them  to  make  any  objection,  and  Peter  was  so 
changed  from  his  old  self,  that  he  said, — 

"  And  quite  right,  too,  Richard.  She  is  over 
masterful  by  half." 

What  could  Alice  say  ?     If  she  tried  to  speak. 
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Ricliard  stopped  her  mouth,  and  her  father 
abetted  him.  Well;,  she  resigned  herself  very 
happily  to  her  fate ;  made  her  wedding-bonnet 
and  wedding-gown,  and  married  the  miller's  man 
that  day  week, — a  very  different  bride  from  the 
one  who  had  gone  to  church  in  the  morning  with 
clever  Mark  Liversedsre. 


VI. 

Christmas  Day  at  Old  St.  Ann's  was  always 
kept  with  roast  beef,  plum-pudding,  and  all  other 
formalities  of  the  season  gently  let  down  to  the 
capacities  of  charity  children.  It  was  the 
greatest  day  in  the  year  to  them,  and  the  boy 
and  girl  who  was  not  happy  then,  might  give 
up  all  hope  of  being  happy  ever  afterwards. 
There  was  holly  stuck  all  over  the  dining-hall, 
and  round  the  founder's  picture;  and  there  was 
spiced  beer  in  mugs ;  and,  besides  the  dinner, 
there  were  buns  for  tea,  and  kindred  dissipations 
which  no  Saint  Ann's  scholars  ever  forgot  the 
delights  of.  Well,  the  bells  at  Saint  Paul's 
were  ringing  as  the  lads  marclied  into  the  dining- 
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hall,  two  and  two, — one  half  of  them  thinking 
that  all  that  rejoicing  was  over  the  roast  beef 
and  plum-pudding  which ,  they  were  going  to 
■eat.  They  had  got  into  their  places,  and  were 
all  standing  up,  ready  to  sing  grace  at  the  word 
of  command,  when,  lo !  there  was  only  an 
empty  j^lace  at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  at 
that  identical  moment,  there  appeared  in  the 
doorway  Mr.  Elsworthy,  and  close  behind  him 
Peter  Garnet. 

"  Hurray,  old  master  I "  screamed  a  small, 
timid  boy,  who  had  cried  dreadfully  when 
Peter  had  been  dismissed,  but  who  was  now 
so  horrified  at  his  breach  of  discipline,  that 
he  began  to  subside  into  a  whimper  for  fear 
of  consequences,  until  Mr.  Elsworthy  advanced 
to  the  table,  and  said, — 

*^  Old  master  it  is,  boys,  come  back  to  you. 
Give  him  a  cheer, — a  good  one ! " 

It  was  a  good  one  ;  and  the  girls,  in  their  room, 
heard  it,  and  would  have  liked  to  shout  too. 
Then  the  beef  and  pudding  began  ;  after  which 
Peter  made  his  speech,  and  broke  down,  and 
was   cheerL'd   on,   and    broke   down    again,   and 

VOL.  II.  32 
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finally  gave  it  up  as  a  useless  trial,  with  a  fervent^ 
"  God  bless  you  all,  my  boys  ! " 

It  is  five  years  this  Christmas,  since  Peter 
Garnet  was  restored  to  his  office  of  master  at  Old 
Saint  Ann's,  and  the  town  gave  him  that  hand- 
some testimonial — fifty  new  sovereigns,  in  a 
crimson  purse  netted  by  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Mark  Liver  sedge  herself.  Mark  will  be  mayor 
of  Eversley  some  day.  Meantime,  he  works 
early  and  late  in  his  dingy  office,  and  spins  more 
money  than  he  can  ever  enjoy,  and  comes  home 
to  nightly  repentance  in  a  trim,  stiff  parlour,, 
with  a  scarecrow  wife,  whose  enjoyment  it  is 
to  rail  at  him  from  her  sofa  corner,  and  to  ask 
him  what  he  would  have  been  if  he  hadn't  married 
her?  Privately,  Mark  thinks  he  would  have 
been  much  happier  and  quieter;  but  he  daren't 
say  so  for  the  world.  There  are  many  men  who 
quail  before  Mark ;  but  not  one  of  them  quails 
so  abjectly  as  Mark  does  before  his  wife. 

Alice  is  the  miller's  man's  delight,  and  the 
mother  of  his  three  tidy  boys,  who  will  be 
millers,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  last  of  the 
generation.     They   all  take  after   Richard ;    and 
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yet  they  are  tlie  pride  and  joy  of  grandfather's 
heart:  he  promises  himself  that  the  next  one, 
maybe,  will  be  like  his  pretty  Alice.  The  next 
one  cannot  possibly  do  better  than  be  like  her, 
and  so  God  bless  her ! 


32—2 
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Jfrom  ih  giaiim 


This  morning  Francis  Maynard,  Jean,  and 
Blanche  arrived  at  Wortlebank,  all  radiant  with 
good  health  and  good  spirits.  We  talked  over 
Harry's  affairs,  and  Francis  promises  to  offer  him 
his  curacy  as  soon  as  he  can  be  ordained.  That 
will  be  a  charming  arrangement.  I  imagine  the 
young  things  setting  up  housekeeping  at  The 
Nook — my  one-time  home — and  living  there  as 
happily  as  a  fairy-tale  prince  and  princess.  The 
pretty  little  spot  would  exactly  suit  them  for  a 
beginning. 

Blanche  grows  a  fine,  handsome  girl,  and  she 
is  clever  and  sweet-dispositioned  besides ; — good 
children  are  a  great  blessing. 

They  heard  from  Phil  the  morning  they  left 
home;  his  ship  was  at  Madras  when  he  wrote. 
Jean  is  quite  reconciled  now,  I  think,  to  liis  being 
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a  sailor,  tliougli  it  was  a  great  pain  to  her  at  first ; 
but  she  says  that  she  never  hears  the  wind  howling 
round  the  house  at  night  without  rising  and  pray- 
ing for  her  dear  boy  at  sea.  I  tell  her  that  we 
tliink  it  very  probable  that  our  Steenie  will 
follow  his  cousin's  lead,  and  take  to  the  water, 
too. 

He  and  Captain  Dover  are  inseparable.  The 
captain  spins  long  yarns  of  hair-breadth  'scapes 
which  Steenie  drinks  in  avidly,  exclaiming  in 
low-voiced  enthusiasm  at  the  critical  and  danger- 
ous moments,  "Oh,  shouldn't  I  have  liked  to 
be  there  I  I  shall  be  a  sailor,  mamma,  you'll  see 
if  I'm  not ! "  and  his  talk  is  fast  acquiring  a 
nautical  turn,  in  imitation  of  his  new  friend. 

Belle  tells  him  that  he  is  too  old  for  the  navy ; 
but  he  replies  he  does  not  care,  he  shall  go  into 
the  merchant  service.  Then  Belle  asks  him  what 
is  the  good  of  all  the  "Westminster  Latin  and 
Greek  that  he  has  learnt,  and  all  the  prizes  he 
has  won  ? 

What  Is  the  good  of  them,  indeed  ?  If  this 
unexpected  taste  is  to  ripen  into  a  vocation,  I 
shall  wish  that  it   had  manifested  itself  earlier; 
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for  though  the  merchant  service  contains  many 
brave,  good  men,  I  would  rather  have  seen  our 
Steenie  serving  the  Queen.  Felix  thinks  the 
fancy  will  not  last.  I  secretly  hope  it  may  not ; 
but  neither  of  us  would  feel  justified  in  thwarting 
him  if  he  were  bent  on  going  to  sea. 


Last  evening  a  messenger  rode  over  from 
Bowerham  Parsonage  to  beg  Felix's  presence 
there.  Mr.  Travis  had  had  a  seizure,  but  when 
he  arrived  the  good  old  man  was  dead.  Though 
his  health  has  long  been  bad,  still  the  tidings  of 
his  death  struck  us  as  something  quite  sudden 
and  unexpected.  It  is  but  three  days  ago  that  he 
was  here;  and,  talking  to  me  of  Harry,  in  his 
feeling  way,  he  said, — 

"  Don't  put  off  forgiving  the  lad,  and  letting 
him  know  that  he  is  forgiven ;  it  is  a  long  regret 
that  follows  when  death  carries  any  of  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  forgiveness." 

I  understood  him  to  refer  to  his  own  son,  who 
was  lost  many  years  ago  in  an  emigrant  vessel 
bound  for  Canada.     I  have  been  told  that  he  was 
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very  desirous  of  marr^'ing  a  daughter  of  his  pri- 
vate tutor ;  and  as  his  own  father  withheld  his 
consent,  her  fatlier  also  refused  his  sanction,  and 
they  were  separated.  Our  excellent  old  friend 
was  proud  and  peremptory  before  time  and  trouble 
subdued  him,  and  George  Travis  left  home  in 
a  state  little  short  of  desperation,  after  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  parents,  determined  to  put  the 
width  of  half  the  world  between  himself  and 
them ;  but  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  run 
doAvn  on  a  misty  night,  and  every  soul  on  board 
perished.  Well  might  the  bereaved  father  bid 
us  not  put  off  forgiving ! 

We  have  had  news  of  Stephen,  my  brother — 
not  in  a  letter,  but  in  a  newspaper;  he  is  a 
colonial  magistrate,  and  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
personages  at  the  ceremonial  of  laying  the  first 
5tone  of  the  public  library  and  scientific  institu- 
tion at  Melbourne.  I  was  very  sad  when  he 
separated  himself  from  us  and  went  to  Australia, 
but  the  results  show  that  it  was  all  for  the  best. 
I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  see  my  mother's 
darling  again  before  I  die  ! 
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We  ^yere  speaking  of  Steenie's  sea -going  wliim 
this  morning,  when  Captain  Dover  oiFered  to  take 
him  with  him  on  his  next  voyage,  and  give  him 
a  trial. 

Steenie  coloured  up  with  delight,  but  irnme^ 
diately  became  undecided  when  Belle  cried  out, — 

"  Oh,  Steenie,  how  can  you  give  up  the  chance 
of  being  '  captain '  at  Westminster  for  the  office 
of  ^  odd-boy  '  on  board  the  Lively  Betsy  V 

And  Captain  Dover  seeing  his  wavering,  said, — 

*^  There's  not  salt  enough  in  you,  Steenie,  for 
a  genuine  sailor,  I'm  afraid." 

Since  then  we  have  not  heard  nearly  so  much 
of  the  different  rigs  of  ships,  of  tides,  winds,  lee- 
shores,  leaks,  keel-hauling,  and  barnacles. 

Steenie  is  easily  caught  by  the  sound  of  ad- 
ventures, which  probably  he  would  not  appre- 
ciate with  any  great  fondness  were  he  a  personal 
actor  therein ;  he  likes  to  read  of  storms  sitting 
by  the  fireside  better  than  he  could  like  to  suffer 
them.  It  is  mean-spirited  and  cowardly  of  me, 
perhaps,  but  I  would  rather  he  did  not  go  to  sea ;: 
for  I  fear  his  enthusiasm  would  scarcely  survive 
the  hardship  of  a  single  rough  trip,  and  then  he 
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would  have  been  broken  from  his  studies  for  no 
purpose. 


There  was  a  letter  from  Harry  to  Emmy  this 
morning  which  came  in  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast. The  dear  child  read  it  trembling,  and  with 
the  tears  brimming  her  eyes. 

She  had  said  to  me  just  before  prayers, — 
"  Oh,  mamma,  there  are  only  three  days  to 
the  new  year ;  will  not  papa  let  Harry  come  ? " 
And  I  had  promised  that  I  would  ask  him. 

She  could  not  bear  the  love  there  was  in  the 
dear  fellow's  letter  without  crying  aloud  at  the 
end,  and  Felix  looked  very  much  pained.  I  was 
glad  that  Francis  and  Jean  and  the  other  chil- 
dren should  steal  away  and  leave  us  ;  we  were 
best  alone. 

Then  we  spoke  about  it :  Felix  was  grave  and 
steady  in  his  answers  to  our  pleas,  but  disinclined 
to  alter  his  first  resolution  ;  but  Emmy  could  not 
control  herself,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  she  cried, — 

*'  Oh,  papa,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  right 
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or  wrong  to  punish  Harrj,  but  lie  is  my  brother, 
and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  he  should  not 
come  home — it  spoils  all  my  happiness  ! " 

Felix  still  continued  to  say  that  he  thought 
we  were  better  apart  for  a  while,  and  that  we 
should  meet  more  easily  when  we  had  had  time 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  his  chano-ed 

o 

position ;  but  Emmy  pleaded,— 

"  No  ;  delay  would  only  make  everything 
worse ;  and  it  is  the  new  year  coming,  papa. 
Oh,  give  me  Harry's  pardon  for  a  new  year's 
gift!" 

My  voice  also  was  on  her  side,  and,  at  last, 
Felix  said,  "  Bid  him  come,  then,"  with  a  sigh, 
yielding  to  our  entreaties  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, I  know. 

I  am  glad  Harry  may  come,  but  it  is  a  very 
subdued  gladness.  Emmy,  Steenie,  and  Belle 
are  overjoyed,  and  now  that  Felix  has  withdrawn 
his  veto  he  too  looks  quite  untroubled. 

Poor  Harry  will  feel  the  most  awkward,  I 
suppose,  and  the  capital  baby  the  least  so.  Emmy 
and  I  have  both  written  to  him,  and,  in  Hannah's 
absence,  have  been   obliged  to  do    a   little  prac- 
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tical   domestics    by   way   of    making    room    for 
"'*  Harry's  family." 


Felix,  Francis,  and  Mr.  Dover  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  funeral  at  Bowerham.  Poor 
Mrs.  Travis  was  deeply  distressed,  and  feels  her 
bereavement  as  such  bereavements  always  must 
be  felt.  They  had  been  married  fifty  years,  and 
she  told  Felix  that  it  was  just  six-and-twenty 
3'ears  that  day  since  their  unhappy  son  was  lost 
at  sea.  Her  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Burcham, 
is  now  at  the  parsonage,  and  we  understand  that 
one  of  the  grandchildren  is  to  live  with  her  per- 
manently. This  arrangement  will  be  an  excellent 
one  for  all  parties ;  Mr.  Burcham's  family  is  large, 
and  his  living  but  a  very  poor  one. 

Emmy  and  Belle  have  been  exceedingly  busy 
all  this  morning  prettifying,  as  Belle  calls  it,  the 
little  room  over  the  porch,  which  Harry's  wife 
is  to  have  for  her  sitting-room  and  nursery. 
She  will  see  there  is  heart  in  her  welcome  from 
the  young  ones,  at  least,  for  they  have  made  it 
a  perfect  bower ;  the  window  over  the  fire-place, 
and  the  queer  little  bay,  being  filled  with  plants ; 
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they  look  pretty,  but  I  hope  she  will  send  half 
of  them  at  least  back  to  the  greenhouse,  for  I 
do  not  think  so  many  growing  plants  wholesome 
in  a  confined  space.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  Belle 
with  a  needle  in  her  fingers,  but  she  has  diligently 
helped  Emmy  and  myself  in  the  making  of  muslin 
dressings  for  the  old  cot,  and  I  think  we  hare 
brought  our  preparations  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion. 

Francis  Maynard,  Jean,  and  Blanche  have  been 
spending  the  day  at  Castleford  with  one  of  my 
old  scholars,  Polly  Withers,  Francis's  cousin^ 
Her  husband,  Mr.  Barnet,  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  that  living. 

They  found  Polly  very  fresh  and  lively,  in  the 
midst  of  her  little  flock,  and  greatly  to  the  en- 
hancement of  their  pleasure  they  found  Canon 
Withers  there  spending  his  Christmas  with  hi& 
daughter.  Jean  says  he  looks  very  grey  and  old 
now,  and  is  as  absent  and  fidgety  as  ever,  and 
that  he  made  many  inquiries  after  Stephen  my 
brother,  and  myself. 

Felix  wishes  him  to  come  over  with  Polly  and 
Mr.  Barnet  before  he   returns   to   Eversley,  but 
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I  tell  liiin  Wortlebank  Rectory  Is  for  the  present 
filled  to  the  utmost  of  its  expansive  powers ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  will  be  as  soon  as  Plarry  and  his  wife 
and  baby  come. 

He  would  receive  our  letters  this  morning,  and 
I  imagine  Hannah's  glee  and  fuss  of  preparation 
to  set  off  home  again. 

I  believe  Felix  feels  satisfied  now  about  having 
given  his  consent.  He  took  a  peep  iuto  the  porch 
room  this  evening,  commended  the  children's 
decorations,  and  then,  with  his  own  hands, 
knocked  a  nail  into  the  wall,  and  hung  up  in 
the  best  light  the  picture  of  Harry,  which  was 
till  now  in  the  breakfast-room,  that  Harry's  wife 
may  see  what  Harry  was  like  when  he  was  a 
boy. 


I  have  been  over  to  Bowerham  spending  a  long 
liour  with  Mrs.  Travis.  I  found  her  more  cheer- 
ful than  I  expected.     She  said  to  me, — 

"  My  dear,  I  am  seventy-three ;  we  shall  not 
be  separated  long." 

Little  Ellen  Burcham  was  there ;  a  nice,  lively. 
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simple  girl,  who  will  be  an  acceptable  companion 
for  my  Belle.  Mrs.  Travis  has  decided  to  stay 
in  this  neighbourhood,  where  she  has  lived  so 
long.  Her  husband  got  the  living,  and  brought 
her  to  Bowerham  when  they  were  married.  It 
is  very  painful  to  her  to  leave  the  house  that  has 
been  her  home  so  long,  but  she  suggested  to  me 
a  possibility  which  I  should  be  most  thankful 
to  see  realized — and  that  was  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Dover  getting  Bowerham — then  dear  Emmy 
would  be  settled  within  reach. 

This  morning  Belle  dashed  into  my  room,  cry- 
ing out, — 

'^  See,  mamie,  what  I  have  found ;  an  old  book 
with  a  lock  that  somebody  has  dropped !  " 

She  had  picked  it  up  in  the  Wortlebank  plan- 
tations, and  it  had  evidently  lain  there  some 
months,  for  the  leather  cover  was  rotting  off,  and 
the  lock,  eaten  with  rust,  broke  away  from  the 
edges  at  the  first  attempt  to  open  it. 

On  examination  it  proves  to  be  a  diary  which 
has  been  written  at  two  intervals ;  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover  is  written,  "  Margaret  Arden,  Darls- 
ton."     I  never  heard  the  name  before,  and  Darls- 
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ton   i3    a   hundred    and    fifty    miles   away  from 
Wortlebank. 

Belle  was  anxious  to  read  the  contents,  but  I  said, 
"  Not  now  ;  "  we  must  try  to  discover  the  owner 
of  the  old  volume ;  and  in  that  design  Felix  has 
sent  off  to-day  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Times.  If  the  writer  never  claims  it,  then 
perhaps  we  may  satisfy  our  inquisitiveness.  I 
suspect  it  must  have  been  lost  by  some  summer 
tom'ist  picnicing  in  our  beautiful  woods. 

All  the   house    is   pervaded  with   a  fluttering 
sensation  of  happiness  in  the  expected  arrival  of 
Harry  and  his  family  to-morrow — surely  he  will 
come  to-morrow — and  I  am  now  interrupted  by 
Belle,  with  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  school- 
room, where  a  story  from  the  Portfolio  is  going 
to  be  read  to  make  the  time  pass  more  quickly. 
The  snow  is  falling,  and  it   has  darkened  early, 
so  there   are  two  full  hours   before   dinner,  and 
she  has  chosen  a  long  story,  she  says,  to  get  us 
through   them.      Our   audience    is    enlarged   by 
Steenie's   presence,    she  adds,  but  she   does  not 
suppose  he  will  sit  the  tale  out ;  however,  there 
are   Jean,   Blanche,   Emmy,   Miss   Bootle,   ]\liss 
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Mostyn,  and  lierself,  who  will ;  and  I  must  go 
directly ;  so  I  have  no  choice  but  to  lay  down  my 
pen,  and,  as  there  is  a  lengthy  narrative  before 
lis,  to  carry  with  me  my  patience  as  well  as  my 
idle-time  knitting.  The  name  of  the  tale,  she 
informs  me,  is  "  From  First  to  Last." 
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PART   I. 

I. 

A  DROWSY  afternoon :  one  of  those  Auofust  after- 
noons  when  the  sun  seems  to  glow  rather  than 
shine,  and  the  trees  are  quite  motionless  in  the 
golden  languor.  Only,  now  and  then,  there  was 
a  timid  flutter  amongst  the  leaves,  as  if  the  faint 
air  stirred  them  in  their  sleep,  prompting  them 
to  wake  up,  until  they  were  lulled  into  dream- 
land again  by  the  whispering  of  flowers  and  low 
hum  of  bees. 

The  great  door  stood  wide  open,  and  the  warm, 
fragrant  summer  came  in — a  warm  summer  it 
had  need  to  be  to  chase  the  damp  and  mildew 
out  of  tliat  long-disused  room,  which  had  been 
recently  turned  into  a  School  of  Design.  Once 
upon  a  time,  it  had  formed  a  part  of  the  monastic 
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establishment  belonging  to  the  Abbey  Church 
across  the  field ;  but,  since  that  date,  it  had 
undergone  various  fluctuations  of  fortune ;  emerg- 
ing from  each  experience  a  little  hoarier,  a  little 
more  dilapidated,  and  a  great  deal  more  useless. 
Yet  there  was  still  a  world  of  poetical  suggestion 
about  it,  for  those  who  could  look  beyond  the 
dust  of  to-day. 

It  had  been  the  monkish  dining-hall,  and  had, 
no  doubt,  seen  a  vast  amount  of  pious  good 
living  amongst  the  old  Benedictines  who  pos- 
sessed it  in  its  prime.  The  little  gallery  from 
which,  on  high  festivals,  the  grace  was  wont  to 
be  chaunted,  now  contained  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  detached  plaster  limbs,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  and  spare  easels ;  a  pale  skeleton 
grinned  a  moral  sarcasm  on  all  past  times  over 
the  balustrade,  while  casts  from  the  most  famous 
antiques  occupied  the  raised  dais  where,  perhaps, 
the  noble  abbot  and  his  favoured  guests  had 
formerly  been  as  merry  as  they  were  wise — 
often  even,  if  tradition  did  not  wrong  them,  a 
great  deal  merrier. 

Not  all  the  glories,  however,  had  passed  away ; 
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for  the  magnificent  avenues,  grand  as  cathedral 
aisles,  with  their  choirs  of  singing  birds  whose 
forbears  had  made  melody  to  saintly  ears,  stretched 
still  over  the  fields ;  wildernesses  of  greenery, 
quiet  haunts  of  shadow,  sweet  musing  places 
for  sunny  days  and  moonlit  nights,  that  were 
almost  enough  to  tempt  civilization  back  to  gipsy 
life.  Mary  Unwin  thought  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  carry  her  easel  out  under  the  lime-trees,  and 
to  sketch  the  old  Abbey  Church,  instead  of 
making  that  laborious  copy  of  an  unmeaning  orna- 
ment indoors;  but  she  only  thought  it.  Mary 
was  working  for  a  purpose  which  sketching  pic- 
turesque vignettes  would  not  advance;  so  she 
went  on,  laying  her  flat  tints  mechanically ;  only 
refreshing  her  eyes  sometimes  with  an  upward 
glance  at  the  silent  green  boughs  that  leant 
against  the  window  and  made  a  cool  shadow 
upon  the  floor. 

Old  Wisp  was  standing  beside  her,  pointing 
a  crayon  and  talking  about  what  we  were 
going  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  art ;  ice 
being  the  committee  of  the  school,  Tom  Unwin 
the  master,  and   Old  Wisp   himself.     Mary  was 
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Old  Wisp's  favourite  pupil,  partly  because  she 
was  kind-spoken;  but  chiefly  because  she  was 
clever,  industrious,  and  a  credit  to  us,  which 
many  of  the  pupils  were  not.  Look  at  Miss 
Ashby,  who  had  not  conquered  the  straight  line 
yet ;  or  at  little  Miss  Craggs,  who  had  been 
shading  chequers  for  practice,  but  without  im- 
provement, ever  since  she  joined  the  class  six 
months  ago.  Look  at  the  Willett  girls,  who  only 
came  to  pass  their  idle  time,  or  at  the  two  re- 
spectable Miss  Potters,  whose  strength  (or  feeble- 
ness) lay  in  still  life — very  still  life.  They  were 
painting  bloomless  peaches,  acrid  cherries,  and 
sapless  autumn  leaves,  from  staring  lithographic 
examples.  They  had  toiled  at  these  subjects 
with  unsatisfactory  results  for  many  years ;  never 
getting  any  nearer  to  the  interpretation  of  na- 
ture than  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Their 
models  might  have  been  the  wooden  fruit  that 
develops  into  tea-services,  spring-jacks,  and  other 
Dutch  eccentricities,  dear  to  the  youthful  heart, 
for  any  similitude  the  imitations  bore  to  the 
luscious  realities.  Old  Wisp  said  that  they  were 
enough  to  put  us  out  of  heart. 
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There  was  not  a  very  full  attendance  on  the 
class  that  afternoon,  and  Tom  Unwin  stayed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room  where  the  beghmers 
were,  wrinkhng  his  brows,  as  his  custom  was, 
and  watcliing  the  doorway  for  dilatory  arrivals. 
He  was  a  little  wiry  man,  with  a  countenance 
resembling  in  expression  that  of  a  much-endur- 
ing terrier  that  lives  under  a  hard  master.  Tom 
Unwin  had  lived  under  a  hard  master  ever  since 
he  was  born — that  hardest  of  hard  masters.  111 
Success,  Instead  of  being  a  prosperous  artist, 
known  to  fame  and  familiar  with  the  chink  of 
gold  pieces,  he  was  only  superintendent  of  a 
provincial  government  school  of  design,  with  a 
limited  salary  and  no  prospects.  The  poor  fellow- 
had  given  up  hoping  ambitiously  for  himself  at 
last,  and  was  looking  forward  to  his  son*s  future, 
measuring  his  strength  with  far  more  accuracy 
than  self-love  had  ever  suffered  him  to  measure 
his  own.  Valentine,  he  promised  himself,  would 
be  a  great  man  some  day. 

In  the  meantime  Valentine  was  a  patient, 
drudging  boy,  who  spent  whole  days  in  the  school 
drawing  from  plaster  casts,   and   dreaming,  who 
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shall  saj  what  splendid  dreams  of  the  days  to 
come  ?  He  was  now  engaged  on  a  Hercules 
with  a  vast  development  of  muscle,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  mild-eyed  quakeress,  who 
was  copying  a  landscape  in  water-colours.  Valen- 
tine liked  the  companionship  of  Rachael  Myers 
because  she  was  fair,  pretty,  and  gentle;  but 
the  glory  of  the  lad's  fancy,  and  the  star  of  his 
premature  worship,  was  a  young  lady  with  whom 
he  had  never  yet  exchanged  a  word.  Most  of 
the  pupils  who  attended  the  class  were  engaged 
in  some  task- work  by  which  they  earned  a  liveli- 
hood ;  but  Miss  Rosamund  Wilton  was  a  lady 
of  quality,  who  drew  only  for  amusement;  yet 
still  drew  better  than  anybody  there,  except  his 
sister  Mary. 

She  came  in  wdien  the  lesson  w^as  nearly  half 
over,  and,  acknowledging  Tom  Unwin  with  a 
grave  little  bow,  went  straight  to  her  place  in 
the  upper  class,  where  Old  Wisp  always  placed 
her  easel  near  Mary  Unwin's. 

She  was  a  bright  beauty.  Valentine  Unwin, 
who  read  much  sentimental  poetry  at  home,  had 
made  a  pretty   sonnet  upon  her;   in  which  the 
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sun,  under  the  figure  of  a  lover,  was  represented 
as  warming  tJie  chaste  snows  of  her  fair  neck, 
ripening  the  rosy  peach  of  her  complexion,  caress- 
ing the  wavy  braids  of  her  hair,  and  leaving 
love-tokens  of  dead-gold  entangled  amongst  them. 
After  she  came,  the  powerful  Hercules  did  not 
make  much  progress.  Valentine  could  see  the 
soft  sweeping  folds  of  her  dress  beyond  his  easel, 
and  continued  to  dwell  upon  their  graceful  un- 
dulations until  he  was  startled  out  of  his  reverie 
by  a  slight  flick  on  the  side  of  his  head,  and 
his  father's  voice  grumbling  in  his  ear — 

*'  Is  that  the  way  you  make  studies  for  future 
draperies,  sir  ?     No  idling.     Work  hard ! " 

Valentine  of  sixteen  dropped  down  from  cloud- 
land  blushing  furiously,  and  applied  himself  with 
instant  diligence  to  Hercules'  knotty  arm. 

Rosamund  Wilton  was  painting  a  group  of 
flowers  from  nature,  and  painting  them  very 
well,  although  Tom  Unwin  found  fault  with 
their  arrangement,  and  demonstrated  how  their 
colours  would  have  harmonized  and  contrasted 
better,  in  other  positions. 

Miss  Craggs,  who  always  kept  one  ear  open 
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whenever  she  spoke,  heard  her  ask  the  master 
if  he  had  seen  a  certain  picture  which  was  then 
exhibiting  in  the  town ;  and,  when  he  said  he 
had  not,  she  also  heard  her  advise  him  to  lose- 
no  time  in  going,  as  it  was  well  worth  a  visit. 
From  that  they  passed  to  painting  and  art  in 
general.  Rosamund  was  no  connoisseur,  but  she 
spoke  intelhgently  of  what  she  had  seen  and 
wh^t  she  had  learnt  from  books ;  she  accepted 
information  and  the  results  of  other  people's 
mature  judgment  confidingly,  and  was,  as  Tom 
Unwin  said,  always  a  sensible  and  pleasant  gM 
to  talk  to.  She  had  a  simple  natural  manner, 
which  was  exceedingly  captivating,  and  there 
was  neither  conceit  nor  affectation  about  her. 

From  her  position,  Mary  Unwin  could  not 
help  hearing  the  conversation  of  her  father  with 
Miss  Wilton>  though  its  subject  was  uninterest- 
ing. Majolica,  Palissy-ware,  and  old  dragon 
china,  which  they  were  discussing,  had  no  pecu-^ 
liar  charm  for  her;  but  at  length  they  diverged 
to  the  Spanish  school  of  painters,  and  their  world- 
renowned  labours. 

"I  have  never   seen   any  Murillo  except  my 
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own,  but  it  is  very  fine,"  said  Miss  Wilton ; 
*'  my  father  bought  it  when  the  Alburton  Gallery 
was  dispersed,  and  ahvays  regarded  it  as  the 
gem  of  his  own  collection." 

"  You  possess  an  authentic  Murillo  ?  And  the 
subject  ?  "  asked  the  master,  eagerly. 

"  It  is  a  child  Saint  John.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  show  it  to  you,  if  you  w^ill  call  upon  me." 
Mary  Unwin  looked  up  hastily,  and  Miss  Wilton 
caught  her  eye, — "  And  will  you  come  too  ?  " 
she  added,  addressing  her. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Valentine ;  it  might  da 
him  good  to  see  it,"  replied  Mary,  nervously. 
Valentine,  hearing  his  own  name,  peeped  past 
liis  easel. 

'*  Valentine  shall  even  copy  it,  if  he  likes," 
said  Miss  Wilton,  with  a  glance  at  her  young 
adorer;  who,  feigning  not  to  observe  her,  im-^ 
mediately  eclipsed  his  crimson  face  behind  his 
drawing  board.  Mary,  for  the  first  time  since 
Miss  Wilton  had  known  her,  appeared  pleased* 
Valentine,  and  Valentine's  happiness,  were  all 
her  thought. 

"  He  shall  thank  you  for  himself,"  said  Tom 
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Unwin,  smoothing  his  corrugated  brows.    "  Valen- 
tine, come  here ! " 

But  Valentine  was  profoundly  absorbed  in 
Hercules'  elbow. 

Mary  interpreted  his  shyness,  and  covered  it 
by  saying, — "  He  will  have  to  be  content  with 
looking  at  it  now;  copying  it  will  be  a  work 
for  some  future  day ; "  and  her  father  ac- 
■quiesced. 

Old  Wisp  had  been  listening  and  fidgeting 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  Avith  anxiety.  Might 
Jie — humble  disciple  of  art,  its  servitor,  washer 
of  palettes,  collector  of  mahl-sticks,  and  general 
scrub — hope  for  a  glimpse  of  this  grand  picture? 
As  the  master  went  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  he  edged  himself  up  to  Miss  Wilton, 
on  pretence  of  filling  her  painting-glass  with 
water,  and  said, — 

"It'll  be  the  making  of  Valentine  Unwin,  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  fine  pictures  at  your  house, 
ma'am ;  I  remember  some  of  'em." 

Rosamund  smiled. 

"He  is  a  young  genius  then — the  master's 
son?"  she  said.     "I  shall  be  proud  to  see  him 
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enjoy  my  paintings,  if  it  will  be  of  such  advan- 
tage to  him." 

"It  will  be  an  advantage,  indeed,  ma'am.  If 
I'd  had  such  an  advantage  at  his  age,  I  would 
be  in  a  superior  position  now.  But  I  was  not 
encouraged ;  "  and  Old  Wisp  blushed  to  the  roots 
of  his  shaggy  hair,  as  he  made  this  pathetic 
allusion  to  former  disappointment.  He  and  his 
wife  kept  a  little  oil  and  colour  shop  in  the  town ; 
and  it  was  said  that  he  wasted  all  the  small 
profits  of  the  business  in  trying  to  paint,  when 
not  engaged  at  the  school.  Rosamund  penetrated 
Old  Wisp's  anxiety  for  himself  in  his  allusions  to 
Valentine,  and  kindly  said  that  he  was  welcome 
to  a  view  of  her  pictures  whenever  he  liked. 

"  I  would  not  be  churlish  of  my  precious  gifts," 
she  added,  with  feminine  diffidence  and  hesitation ; 
*'  and  if  there  are  any  other  students  who)  are 
going  to  follow  Art,  who  would  like  to  come  and 
see  them,  I  shall  be  very  glad." 

Old  Wisp  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  exultation. 
Miss  Wilton,  he  told  Valentine,  was  a  true  lady ; 
and  Valentine  said  in  his  heart  she  was  a  divinity 
— he  had  not  come  to  the  ripe  age  when  a  lover 
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is  content  that  his  beloved  should  be  merely  a 
woman. 

When  the  church  clock  struck  four,  Rosamund 
laid  down  her  brush,  and  spoke  to  Mary  Unwin. 

"I  am  going  home;  can  you  and  Valentine 
come  with  me  now  ?  " 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  Mary, 
blushed  and  accepted  the  invitation,  while  her 
brother  behind  his  easel  was  struggling  to  get 
liis  jacket-cuffs  down  over  his  big  wrists,  and  ta 
clear  his  clothes  of  the  powdering  of  white  chalk,. 
with  which  he  had  been  putting  the  high  lights  on 
Hercules.  Rosamund  stood  by  the  open  door, 
w^aiting  until  they  were  ready,  and  Tom  Unwin 
came  up  to  her  there,  saying  that  he  should  not 
be  at  liberty  that  day ;  but,  if  agreeable,  he 
would  come  and  see  the  Murillo  on  the  morrow*: 
*'And  I  will  bring  Valentine  with  me  if  you 
please,"  he  added. 

"  Valentine  is  going  with  me  and  his  sister 
now,"  replied  Rosamund ;  and,  in  effect,  at  that 
moment  the  lad  and  Mary  drew  near. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  say  which, 
looked  the  more  shy  or  the  more  uncomfortably. 
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gratified.  Rosamund  might  have  been  an  ogress 
luring  them  to  her  den,  instead  of  a  merely  pretty- 
girl  about  to  do  them  a  kindness.  Tom  Unwin 
•could  not  forbear  a  grim  wrinkling  of  his  brow 
as  he  thought  to  himself, — 

"Poor  things,  they  don't  understand  being 
treated  with  respect,  and  are  not  used  to  gentle- 
folks ; "  but  Old  Wisp  rubbed  his  hands  with 
stealthy  glee,  and  said,  under  his  breath, — 

'*  See  if  she  isn't  proud,  one  of  those  fine  days, 
that  she  was  the  first  to  open  his  eyes  to  glorious 
Art!" 


II. 

Valentine  kept  a  few  paces  in  the  rear,  but 
Mary  walked  along  beside  Miss  Wilton,  struggling 
internally  with  that  painful  diffidence  which 
always  paralyzed  her  before  a  stranger,  and  made 
her  tongue-tied  and  stupid.  The  sun  had  lost 
somewhat  of  its  power ;  but  the  dense  shade  of 
the  avenue  of  lime-trees  was  still  most  grateful, 
and  they  kept  under  it;  until,  turning  to  the 
right  and  opening  a  private  door  in  the  ancient 
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stone-wall  which  was  a  continuation  of  that  bound- 
ing the  field  in  front  of  the  school,  Rosamund 
admitted  them  at  once  into  the  Abbey  gardens. 
What  a  cool,  luxurious  wilderness  of  shrubbery ! 
There  were  green  alleys  with  soft  turf  under  foot, 
and  noble  trees  arching  overhead ;  there  were 
cedars  whose  branches  swept  down  upon  the 
grass  ;  glossy,  pungent-leaved  walnut-trees,  lance- 
like silver  birches,  black  yews,  and  rich  purple 
beeches,  planted  so  that  their  various  foliage  con- 
trasted and  harmonized  as  only  nature's  produc- 
tions ever  will  harmonize. 

*'  It  is  a  very  beautiful  place ! "  said  Mary 
Unwin,  looking  round  with  an  indefinable  sen- 
sation of  pleasure. 

*'  Yes ;  and  it  seems  strange  to  be  so  secluded, 
when,  in  five  minutes,  we  can  plunge  into  the 
most  bustling  suburb  of  Burnham.  I  like  it 
thus;  there  is  the  river — it  looks  like  a  land- 
locked lake  at  the  end  of  that  glade." 

The  way  they  were  approaching  the  house, 
though  not  the  shortest,  was  by  far  the  most 
pleasant.  It  made  several  turns  and  winds  to 
take  in  glimpses  of  the  river  scenery,  which  came 
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like  surprises  upon  strangers  to  the  place.  Mary- 
loved  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature,  especially 
all  that  was  tranquilly  beautiful.  She  thought 
Rosamund  Wilton  must  be  very  happy  to  live 
in  such  a  beautiful  place,  and  a  remark  to  that 
effect  escaped  her. 

"Yes,  I  am  happy,  but  it  is  not  because  of 
this,"  replied  Rosamund ;  "  I  am  happy  because 
I  have  nothing  to  make  me  otherwise ;  yet  I  have 
not  all  I  want.  You  would  not  exchange  your 
Valentine  for  a  fine  house  and  a  pretty  old 
garden." 

"  Oh,  no  : "  and  Mary  looked  round  at  her 
young  brother,  with  an  expression  that  made  her 
almost  handsome. 

Valentine  now  made  an  effort  to  talk,  and  began 
by  asking  the  name  of  a  fine  flowering  shrub, 
which  Rosamund  could  not  tell  him.  She  said 
her  memory  was  not  good  for  the  long  Latin 
names  her  gardener  used ;  and,  by-and-by,  they 
emerged  from  the  shrubbery  upon  a  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house,  below  which  was  a  broad 
sloping  lawn ;  and,  beyond  that,  the  river.  Mary 
sighed   as  the  whole  beauty  of  the  scene  burst 
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upon   her  at  once,  and  Rosamund  asked  if  she 
were  tired. 

'^  No.     One  might  bid   the  cares  of  the  world 
defiance   here,"  she    said,   more    freely,  and   her 
dull  face  brightened  into  enthusiasm. 
"Listen!"  exclaimed  Rosamund,  raising  her  hand. 

The  air  was  hushed  about  them ;  but  from  the 
distance,  there  was  a  dull,  surging  sound — thou- 
sands of  tramping  feet,  toiling  hands,  fretting 
brains ;  thousands  of  household  fires  ;  thousands  of 
souls  beginning  their  day  of  life ;  thousands  near^ 
ing  its  uncertain  close. 

*^  We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  these  echoes ;  and 
I,  for  one,  should  miss  them  if  we  could,"  said 
Rosamund.  '^  I  like  to  be  in  the  midst  of  my 
kind,  and  would  fain  have  troops  of  friends ;  but 
come — we  are  forgetting  Murillo." 

She  ran  up  the  steps  and  opened  a  glass  door  into 
the  hall,  where  a  quantity  of  plants,  covered  with 
bloom  and  ranged  on  a  lofty  pyramidal  stand,  made 
a  miniature  conversatory  and  a  delicious  perfume. 

"You  shall  see  the  picture  first,  and  then  I 
must  introduce  you  to  my  aunt  Carry,"  Rosamund 
said,   as   she  guided  them   rapidly  through  two 
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rooms  into  a  long  gallery?  liglited  from  the  roof 
nutl  covered  on  all  sides  with  paintings  of  various 
degrees  of  beauty.  She  stopped  suddenly,  and 
pointed :  "  There  it  is." 

The  Murillo,  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  a 
picture  that  a  king  might  glory  to  possess. 

None  of  the  three  valued  themselves  on  con- 
noisseurship,  but  they  knew  how  to  admire. 
Valentine  did  not  once  think  of  his  divinity  while 
lie  was  looking  at  it;  but,  when  he  turned  his 
e}'es  from  the  child-saint  of  the  great  painter  to 
her  beautiful  face,  he  discovered  that  they  had 
both  the  same  warm,  sun-ripened  complexions, 
and  the  same  dark  hair,  rippled  with  golden  lights. 

*'*'  Here  are  two  Claudes,  Valentine :  do  you 
like  landscapes?  These  look  blue  and  cold  to  me, 
after  coming  out  of  the  sunshine,"  said  Rosamund; 
"  and  1  even  prefer  this  Gainsborough.  I  sup- 
pose my  national  preference  is  heretical ;  but  I 
liave  not  an  orthodox  taste,  and  cannot  admire  by 
rule.  There  arc  two  or  three  pictures  here  I  dis- 
like— so  stiff  and  wooden  ;  and,  as  for  tlie  Dutch 
Boors  and  Frows  v/lth  vegetables,  I  should  like  to 
exile  them  to  the  kitchen." 

VOL.  II.  ,34 
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Yalentine  was  very  quiet.  He  went  slowly 
from  picture  to  picture,  drinking  in  draughts  of 
beauty  avidly.  His  tliin  face  was  pale  with 
eagerness  and  excitement — not  altogether  a  plea- 
sant excitement.  He  w^as  thinking,  what  call  had 
he  to  put  brush  to  canvas,  with  all  these  grand 
old  rivals  in  the  field  ?  He  had  a  dismal  feeling 
as  if  inspiration  would  fail  him,  and  he  should 
never  do  anything  Avorthy.  Rosamund  mistook 
his  silence  for  apathy.  She  thought  to  witness 
a  burst  of  enthusiasm  ;  v/hereas  there  lay  two 
checks  on  Valentine — her  presence,  and  his  in- 
caj)acity  to  express  his  admiration  in  sufficing 
words.  He  had  also  the  rare  merit  of  keeping 
silence,  rather  than  utter  foolish,  unmeaning  rhap- 
sodies. 

Rosamund  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  crimson 
damask  ottomans  with  which  the  gallery  was  fur- 
nished ;  and,  loosening  the  strings  of  her  bonnet, 
■waited  until  her  two  companions  had  made  their 
round  of  the  paintings.  Valentine  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  Murillo. 

"Do  you  think  you  shall  ever  equal  that?" 
she  asked,  kindly. 
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The  lad  flushed  and  shook  his  head,  while  liis 
sister  Mary  looked  at  him  with  devoted  affection. 

"Valentine  shall  not  he  a  copyist,  except  of 
nature,"  she  said;  "he  must  not  look  on  dead 
men  as  rivals." 

When  the  two  Unwins  at  length  made  a  move 
to  go,  Rosamund  said  tliey  must  first  be  introduced 
to  aunt  Carry.  Mary  would  gladly  have  evaded 
this  further  ordeal,  but  Rosamund  said, — 

*•  Oh,  pray  come,  aunt  Carry  likes  to  know  my 
friends." 

Mary  tried  to  mention  something  about  its 
being  a  pity  to  intrude  on  aunt  Carry,  but  Rosa- 
mund did  not  hear;  so  there  was  nothing  left 
for  her  and  Valentine  but  to  follow  whither  she 
led.  Opening  a  door  near  the  flower-stand,  she 
cried, — 

^^  Oh,  here  she  is !  Aunt  Carry,  I  have  brought 
two  of  my  fellow-students  at  the  school  of  design 
to  make  your  acquaintance." 

An  elderly  lady,  who  was  sitting  at  a  piece  of 
tapestry-work  in  the  bay-window,  came  forward 
rustling  in  rich  silk,  and  gave  them  a  gracious 
reception. 

34—2 
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"  Yon  are  going  to  be  a  painter  ?  that  is  a 
glorious  vocation !  "  the  old  lady  observed.  "  I 
should  like  you  to  take  a  portrait  of  Eosamund 
for  me." 

Valentine  reddened  and  o;lanced  at  the  bewilder- 
mp-  beautv  who  leant  lauohino;  over  aunt  Carry's 
chair. 

"  He  has  not  begun  to  practise  yet,"  she  said : 
"  he  is  only  a  boy — I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  let 
him  try  his  'prentice  hand  on  me.  How  old  are 
you,  Valentine  ?  " 

Mary  answered  for  him. 

"  He  was  sixteen  last  May." 

That  "  only  a  boy,"  sounded  cruelly  mortifying 
to  poor  Valentine,  and  made  him  feel  more  shy 
and  awkv/ard  than  ever.  Aunt  Carry  supplied 
the  most  of  the  conversation  by  introducing  Mary 
to  her  tapestry  work — a  gaudy  Arab  on  a  white 
horse,  dancing  on  its  hind  legs — and  asking  her  if 
she  were  fond  of  that  employment. 

Rosamund  sauntered  about  the  room,  now  stop- 
ping a  moment  to  chirrup  to  her  singing  birds  in 
a  large  gilt  cage,  and  then  to  gather  a  few  sprigs 
of  myrtle   and   geranium.     These   flowers    made 
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sunshine  in  the  Unwins'  dull  little  parlour  for  a 
week  after. 

Suddenly,  there  was  heard  the  rattle  of  wheels, 
and  aunt  Carry  exclaimed, — 

'*  My  dear  love,  who  can  this  he  ?  ** 
A   carriage   rolled   past   the   windows,   and    a 
gentleman  inside  let  down  one  of  the  glasses,  and 
looked  out. 

"Rosamund,  it  is  Sir  Everard  himself!" 
The  girl  turned  quickly  round,  and  exclaimed 
in  an  accent  so  joyous,    that  Valentine   cringed 
and  turned  cold, — 

"  It  cannot  be !  you  are  dreaming — yes,  that 
is  surely  his  voice  !  " 

The  stranger  was  heard  speaking  outside ; 
then  the  bell  rang ;  Rosamund  changed  colour. 

"  What  must  I  do,  aunt  Carry  ?  "  she  asked, 
moving  towards  the  door  and  listening. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  go  and  meet  him,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  nervously. 

Witliout  any  further  hesitation,  Rosamund  left 
the  room,  and  did  not  return.  Mary  then  signed 
to  Valentine  that  they  had  better  go. 
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"  I  will  not  press  you  to  remain  now,"  said 
aunt  Carry,  "  for  my  dear  will  be  sure  to  stay 
with  Sir  Everard  Maxwell;  but  you  must  visit 
us  again  soon.  Sir  Everard's  arrival  is  a  sur- 
prise. We  did  not  look  for  liim  until  next  month. 
Good  morning." 

The  Unwins  were  passing  out  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  as  Sir  Everard  entered  the  hall.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  gentleman,  middle-aged,  a 
good  deal  browned  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
weather,  and  with  a  rather  stiff  military  car- 
riage. One  sleeve  of  his  surtout  was  pinned 
empty  across  his  breast,  for  he  had  lost 
an  arm. 

Mary  Unwin,  who  had  a  strong  spice  of  ro- 
mance in  her  faded  head,  thought  he  would  be 
the  Othello  to  the  fair  Desdemona  of  the  Abbey, 
and  win  her  heart  by  stories  of  valiant  deeds 
and  hair- breadth  escapes.  But  Rosamund  Wil- 
ton had  been  won  four  years  ago,  and  Sir  Everard 
Maxwell  had  come  home  to  England  to  marry 
her — that  was  the  fact  of  the  case.  When  he 
went  away,  Rosamund  was  only  seventeen,  and 
her   father,  who   was    then   living,  had   declined 
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giving  his  consent  to  lior  niarrjing  so  early,  on 
the  plea  that  girls  of  tliat  age  cannot  know  their 
own  minds ;  but  he  promised  tliat  if  both  con- 
tinued of  the  same  mind  until  Rosamund  was  of 
age,  he  would  no  longer  withhold  his  permis- 
sion. 

Sir  Everard  M^ent  out  to  the  East,  fouo-ht  his 
way  high  up  in  the  service,  and  was  invalided 
h(mie  not  long  after  Rosamund's  father  was 
seized  with  his  last  fatal  illness  and  died.  So 
tliere  were  some  tears  to  chasten  the  joy  of  their 
reunion. 

"  Who  can  that  gentleman  be,  Mary  ?  "  Valen- 
tine Unwin  said  to  his  sister,  as  they  walked  away 
under  the  arborous  shade  of  the  trees. 

"  Somebody  whom  Miss  Wilton  was  very  glad 
to  see,"  was  her  reply. 

Valentine  began  to  wliistle,  and  broke  off 
suddenly  after  half  a  stave  to  say, — 

"  He  looks  like  an  uncle,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  don't  you  think  so,  Mary  ?  " 

"  He  may  be  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  years 
older  than  she  is ;  but  I  don't  think  he  looks 
like  an  uncle,  Val." 
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"  Then   what   do   you   think   he    is  ? ''    ratlier 
sharply. 

"A  lover,  Valentine — I  am  sure  of  it." 


III. 

The  Unwins  lived  in  one  of  those  contracted 
domiciles,  long  lines  and  terraces  of  Avhich  no\N- 
radlate  from  the  nucleus  of  every  town  in  Eng- 
land. Three  feet  deep  of  parched  and  dusty 
garden  divided  the  parlour  from  the  road ;  there 
was  a  kitchen  behind,  and  three  chambers  over. 
The  smallest  of  these  was  Valentine's  bedroom 
and  studio  in  one ;  there  he  ground  colours, 
smeared  canvas  or  a  plank  of  wainscot;  there 
he  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions,  and  sonnet - 
ized  on  Rosamund  Wilton's  beauty. 

In  all  Burnham  there  breathed  not  a  happier 
soul  than  this  pale,  lanky  boy,  with  his  wrists 
out  of  his  jacket  and  his  trousers  creeping  am- 
bitiously higher  and  higher  until  they  got  above 
his  boot-tops.  To  be  poor,  so  long  as  one  is  not 
absolutely  hungry,  seems  to  have  no  more  effect 
on  some  people  than  rain  has  on  a  duck's  back. 
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A  dukedom  would  not  have  bribed  Valentino 
Unwin  away  from  his  pencil  and  liis  fancies  ;  after 
seeing  the  beautiful  abbey  and  the  glorious 
jNIurillo,  he  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
closet  of  a  room,  and  was  happier,  I  daresay,  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  own  mind  than  any  crowned 
and  anointed  monarch. 

IMary  got  the  tea  ready — they  had  no  servant, 
only  a  charwoman  once  a  week  to  clean  the 
house — and  when  her  father  came  in  from  the 
school,  fagged  and  rather  cross,  as  it  is  permitted 
to  disappointed  men  to  be,  she  called  to  her 
brother  to  come  down;  but  Valentine  replied 
that  he  was  busy  just  then,  and  could  not;  so 
the  father  and  daughter  took  their  evening  meal 
together,  and  then  Mar}^  carried  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  plate  of  thick  bread  and  butter  upstairs, 
and  stood  over  the  pride  of  her  heart  until  lie 
chose  to  partake  of  them. 

Mary  Unwin  also  was  happy  in  her  wa}' ;. 
she  was  Hving  for  a  purpose  and  with  an  object 
in  view.  Her  love  for  Valentine  was  an  enthu- 
siasm, an  absolute  negation  of  self  for  his  sake. 
Ah !  many  and  many  a  time  in  later  days,  when 
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the  battle  of  life  was  at  the  hottest,  did  her  hand, 
faithful  and  tender,  wipe  the  dews  of  pain  and 
weariness  from  his  face,  and  her  heart,  stedfast 
iind  courageous,  support  and  urge  him  on  until 
the  victory  was  worthily  won.  She  was  now 
labouring  diligently  in  every  interval  of  her 
home  duties,  to  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of 
drawing  upon  stone;  for  the  brother  and  sister 
had  a  plan  of  living  together  in  London,  and 
she  intended  to  make  her  lithography  available 
for  their  mutual  support  during  the  years  of 
preparatory  study,  which  must  be  passed  through 
before  he  could  be  expected  to  achieve  any 
success  in  painting ;  so  she  also  was  happy  in  a 
vision  that  the  future  was  to  fulfil.  Nothing 
pleased  her  better  now  than  being  able  to  lock 
up  the  house  as  she  had  done  that  afternoon, 
ixnd  2:0  off  to  the  school  with  Valentine  and  her 
father  ;  but  that  Avas  not  alwa^^s  practicable,  so 
fthe  had  a  stone  at  home,  and  was  always  at  work 
upon  it  when  any  one  else  might  have  supposed 
that  she  would  desire  a  rest. 

As  she  stood  behind  her  brother,  holding  the 
€up  and  plate  until  it  should  please  him  to  take 
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it,  her  plain  face  was  instinct  -with  goodness  and 
devotion.  Valentine  accepted  all  lier  assiduities, 
not  ungratefully  and  not  even  thoughtlessly,  but 
quite  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se — much  as  children 
receive  their  mother's  love,  Avithout  seeming  to 
think  that  any  particular  return  is  needed.  She 
was  ten  years  his  elder,  and  the  care  of  him 
liad  devolved  upon  her  ever  since  he  was  born — 
for  his  mother  died  in  bringing  him  into  the 
world. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  are  you  there — is  that  my  tea?" 
lie  asked,  absently,  continuing  to  sketch  at  an 
indistinct  outline  on  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper. 

]\Iary  said,  "  Yes,"  and  stood  patiently  out  of 
sight  behind  him,  Avatchino;  his  hand.  Its  strokes 
seemed  to  her  weak  and  unskilled  as  yet ;  but 
there  was  the  freedom  that  promised  by-and-by 
to  render  with  truth  and  energy  tlie  beautiful 
conceptions  of  a  poet  mind.  Indifferent  persons 
micrht  have  discerned  nothino;  in  Valentine  Un- 
win's  face  if  they  had  looked  at  it  for  a  week, 
or  they  might  have  said  that  he  was  only  a 
plain  and  awkward  boy;  but  Mary's  loving 
eye^  saw  genius  in  the  pale  lineaments,  and  the 
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fire   of    entliusiasm   which   is   its   breath  of  life, 
kindling  in  his  grey  deep-set  eyes. 

The  walls  of  his  room  and  hers  were  covered 
with  continually  changing  efforts  of  his  power; 
for  besides  the  divine  gift  of  genius,  he  had  the 
homely  qualities  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
and  that  virtue  of  patience  which  can  behold  in 
the  germ  of  to-day  the  glorious  flower  it  wall 
mature  into,  and  can  wait  and  watch  for  its  ex- 
panding. What  the  dews  and  suns  of  spring- 
are  to  the  swelling  buds,  Mary's  never-failing 
love  was  to  him  in  his  upward  way.  Rosamund 
Wilton  in  her  gay  luxurious  home,  wdth  her 
newly  returned  lover  by  her  side,  was  not  more 
blessed  than  Valentine  in  that  narrow  room, 
munching  thick  bread  and  butter  before  his  easel, 
with  Mary  w^atching  him. 

"  What  a  face  hers  is  !  How  Murillo  w^ould 
have  painted  her ! "  said  the  lad,  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  contemplated 
what  even  Mary  felt  to  be  a  very  abortive  sketch 
of  her  features.  There  was  no.  need  to  mention 
the  magic  name.  Whenever  Valentine  spoke  of 
her,   Marv   knew   he   meant   Rosamund   Wilton. 
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*'  She  luid  tlic  glorious  complexion  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  dark  blue  oycs,  not  a  common  union, 
but  the  perfection  of  beauty.  I  say,  ]\Iary,  what 
a  divine  ^lagdalen  slie  would  make,  with  all  that 
sincrular  hair  loose!  I  should  like  to  have  the 
chance  of  taking  her  portrait." 

Poor,  infatuated  Valentine !  tliat  face  was  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  every  beautiful  thought  he 
ever  tU-ew;  that  face  the  key-note  b}^  which  he 
struck  the  cliords  of  fame  !  ^lary  was  not  jealous 
that  he  should  give  twenty  thoughts  to  Rosa- 
mund, for  one  he  gave  to  her ;  she  had  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  an  instinctive  knowledge  that 
mothers  and  sisters  never,  or  very  rarely,  are 
to  brothers  and  sons,  what  brothers  and  sons  are 
to  them. 

"  And  you  thought  that  strange  gentleman 
was  a  lover;  what  made  you  think  so,  Mary? 
You  women  are  very  sharp,"  Valentine  said  pre- 
sently, neglecting  his  tea  and  returning  to  his 
sketch.  "He  is  ever  so  much  older  than  she 
is,  and  has  lost  an  arm  besides." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Do  you  think  I 
:^]iould   like    you    any  the  less  if  you    lost  both 
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arms?  Come,  Yal,  drink  tliis  and  eat  some 
more  bread.  Are  you  going  to  the  school  with 
my  father  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  beautiful  line 
from  her  ear  to  her  shoulder  ?  I  wonder  whether 
I  can  draw  it." 

Valentine  spent  a  few  minutes  trying  to  ac- 
complish the  impossible,  then  cast  down  his  pencil, 
and  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  his  meal.  The 
lad  showed  a  wholesome  appetite  and  keen,  ac- 
cordino;  to  his  time  of  life,  which  testified  that 
he  was  taking  his  first  attack  of  heart-disease 
very  favourably.  Mary  quite  enjoyed  seeing 
him  eat  so  vigorously,  and  smiled — her  smile 
was  very  improving  to  her  face,  it  was  like  sun- 
shine to  a  level,  uninteresting  landscape. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  pleasing  you 
so  much  ?  "  Valentine  asked,  regarding  her  cheer- 
fully. 

"  I  don't  think  you  wdll  pine  for  love,  Val," 
was  the  reply.  '•'  You  like  to  look  at  Miss 
Wilton ;  but  you  don't  sicken  and  refuse  your 
food  when  a  successful  worshipper  appears  on 
the  scene.     You  do  not  rail  at  Sir  Everard,  or 
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long    to    extinguish     him,    like    a    lover     in     a 
book." 

''■  I  could  never  marry  her,  Mary ;  now,  could 
I  ? "  said  the  lad,  with  a  solemnity  that  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  ludicrous  to  anybody 
but  her.  "  But  what  an  ani>;cl-face  she  has  I 
Since  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  her,  I  have 
grown  in  mental  stature  ;  a  perfectly  beautiful 
woman  is  a  grand  revelation.  There,  Mary,  I 
won't  talk  any  more  nonsense  !  I  hope  she  will 
be  very  happy;  but,  as  I  live,  she  is  my  first 
love  and  will  be  my  last !  " 

Valentine  drank  off  the  remainder  of  his  tea 
with  an  air,  and  returned  the  cup  to  his  sister, 
who  then  went  downstairs.  But,  being  left  alone, 
the  lad's  mood  changed.  He  leaned  down,  with 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  between 
his  hands,  thinking  gloomily.  A  queer  medley 
of  feelings  run  riot  in  most  very  young  hearts  - 
but  Valentine's  was  a  good  heart — generous,  honest, 
almost  religious.  Rosamund  Wilton  had  Ijcen 
to  him  as  much  an  ideal  as  his  beautiful  art ; 
and  he  could  still  adore  her  afar  off,  though  the 
stranger  might  appropriate  her  to  himself  as  his 
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Avife.  Still  lie  could  tliink  of  her  as  the  chlefest 
amongst  women,  as  the  rose  is  amongst  flowers. 
Yet,  when  his  father  summoned  him  at  seven 
o'clock  to  accompany  him  to  the  school,  and  he 
passed  Mary  in  the  doorway  of  the  parlour,  she 
thought  his  eyes  looked  red  and  burning,  as  if 
they  had  paid  a  libation  of  tears  to  some  secret 
pain.  Sometimes  we  will  be  very  heroic,  and 
try  to  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  not  so  very  much  disappointed  after  all,  by 
the  loss  that  is  cutting  our  hearts  in  twain.  Per- 
haps Valentine  had  been  striving  to  deal  thus 
untruly  with  himself. 

IV. 

Rosamund  was  innocent  as  a  child  in  all  inten- 
tion of  what  she  did ;  but,  having  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  Unwins,  she  would  have  them  come  to 
the  Abbey  again  and  again :  Mary  to  enjoy  the 
summer  beauty  of  the  gardens,  and  Valentine 
to  paint  her  portrait.  This  was  a  dangerous 
ordeal  for  an  imaginative  mind  like  poor  Val's. 
He  drank  in  a  subtle  inspiration  from  her  looks. 
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-words,  gestures ;  she  treated  him  with  a  rather 
peremptory  familiarity ;  called  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name ;  gave  him  flowers,  lent  him  books, 
and  said  once,  she  wished  she  had  such  a  bro- 
ther. As  for  thinking  that  the  young  enthusiast 
might  repay  her  kindness  with  love,  she  would 
as  soon  have  suspected  the  mendicant  in  the  street 
-of  lifting  his  eyes  to  her. 

Sir  Everard  probably  saw  more  clearly  than 
she  did,  what  might  happen;  for  his  demeanour 
to  Valentine,  though  kind,  was  stiff  and  stately ; 
for   which   the   lad   liked   him   little,  as   it  may 
be    supposed.      Mention   has   been   made   of  the 
portrait  that  he  was  painting  of  her — a  business 
which  brought  them   frequently  into  proximity; 
for  Valentine  was  a  painstaking,  and  by  no  means, 
in  this  instance,  a  rapid  workman.     He  had  his 
easel   in   the   picture-gallery,   and  there  she  sat 
to  him.     Sir  Everard  watched    the  progress   of 
the  picture  with  lofty  indulgence ;  of  course,  he 
knew  that  it  was  bad,  but  it  delighted  Rosamund 
and  aunt  Carry,  so  he  could  not  object.      But 
such  blue,  blue  eyes,  such  carmine  cheeks,  were 
surely  never  seen  anywhere  but  on  a  very  juvenile 
TOL.  n.  35 
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canvas.  Dawdle  over  it  as  he  would^  it  was 
finislied  at  last,  and  fixed  in  a  gorgeous  gilt 
frame.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Rosamund 
perceive  what  a  sublime  caricature  of  herself  it 
presented.  Sir  Everard  and  aunt  Carry  went 
ceremoniously  to  give  their  opinion  as  it  stood 
on  its  easel  —  an  accomplished  work.  Valen- 
tine was  standing  beside  it,  looking  down  upon 
the  face  wath  that  shy  tenderness  of  expression 
with  wdiich  youth  contemplates  its  first  creation ; 
he  saw  more,  much  more,  of  course,  than  there 
was  to  see ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  see  the  picture 
as  it  was  at  all,  but  merely  his  own  idealized 
vision  of  its  original.  Rosamund,  overflowing 
with  a  sly  amusement,  led  her  aunt  up  to  it 
by  the  hand;  and,  performing  a  mocking  reve- 
rence, said, — 

"Let  me  present  you,  aunt  Carry,  to  her 
rosy-cheeked  majesty,  the  queen  of  the  milkmaids." 

"I'm  sure,  my  dear,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  and  does  Mr.  Unwin  great  credit,"  says 
aunt  Carry,  putting  up  her  glass. 

Valentine  had  felt  Rosamund's  satire ;  but, 
.except  a  slight  convulsion  of  his  upper  lip,  no 
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sign  of  pain  escaped  him.  Sir  Everard  saw  it, 
however;  and,  liking  the  lad's  self-command,  he 
praised  the  work  where  he  honestly  could  in  a 
quiet,  judicious  way,  which  consoled  the  artist, 
if  not  the  boy. 

"The  drawing  is  good  and  free;  the  colour 
will  tone  down  in  time.  Mr.  Unwin,  I  never 
saw  a  picture  by  a  hand  so  unpractised,  equally, 
or  nearly  as  good.  There  is  nothing  meretri- 
cious in  the  style:  nothing.  I  shall  wait  for 
your  mellowing  and  maturing,  and  then  you  shall 
try  the  same  subject  again  for  me." 

'•  I  shall  take  Mr.  Unwin  to  my  room  to  con- 
sult as  to  the  best  light  for  hanging  it,"  said 
aunt  Carry,  who,  without  any  pretence,  admired 
the  picture  extremely.  '•'  Will  you  give  me  a 
few  minutes  ?  " 

Valentine  accompanied  her  gladly,  and  the 
lovers  were  left  alone. 

"It  is  very  wooden,  Everard.  I  wish  I  had 
not  let  him  do  it,  poor  fellow  ! "  said  Rosamund. 

"  I  assure  you.  Rose,  it  is  a  very  respectable 
production  for  the  lad  at  his  years.  If  he  can 
paint   like   that  now,  he   will  ripen  into  one   of 

35—2 
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the  best  painters   bj  and  by,"   Sir   Everard  re- 
plied. 

*'  I  will  have  it  put  out  of  sight  to-day." 
As  Rosamund  was  uttering  these  words,  Valen- 
tine and  aunt  Carry  re-entered.  He  heard  them, 
and  understood  at  once  all  they  meant.  He 
would  have  been  more  than  mortal  if  he  had 
not  betrayed  that  he  heard  them.  Rosamund 
had  a  good  heart,  which  loved  not  to  give  pain, 
and  she  tried  to  say  something  to  him;  but  the 
red  had  flashed  into  his  face,  and  the  tears  into 
his  eyes  like  a  child's.  He  turned  away  abruptly, 
and  took  up  his  cap  to  depart.  Aunt  Carry's 
fussy  delight,  all  unsuspicious  and  single-minded, 
covered  the  little  awkwardness,  and  allowed  him 
time  to  recover  himself.  He  then  said,  "Good 
morning ! "  and  left  the  gallery. 

Stung  to  the  quick,  burning  with  mortified 
pride  and  love,  he  marched  home  and  shut  him- 
self in  his  room  to  hide  his  woes.  Mary  gained 
admittance  by  and  by,  and  then,  as  the  happy 
salutary  fashion  of  the  youthful  heart  is,  he 
made  full  confession  to  her,  and  received  com- 
fort appropriate  to  his  frame  of  mind. 
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V. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  one  sunshiny  morning, 
a  continuous  stream  of  people,  with  a  vast  dis- 
proportion of  ladies,  was  passing  by  the  door 
of  Old  Wisp's  oil  and  colour  shop  on  their  way 
to  the  parish  church  of  Burnham.  That  their 
purposes  were  not  devotional  might  be  safely 
inferred  from  the  general  air  of  liveliness  and 
enjoyment  that  prevailed  amongst  them,  and  the 
rapid  and  careless  toilettes — British  ladies  gene- 
rally worship  in  chosen  raiment.  Old  Wisp's 
wife,  a  genial,  gossiping,  redundant  person,  stood 
in  the  doorway  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand, 
and  evidently  meditated  following  the  herd  by 
and  by ;  meantime  she  communicated  her  obser- 
vations on  the  people  to  Old  Wisp  and  Valentine 
Unwin,  who  were  sitting  in  the  shop,  the  latter 
with  his  back  to  the  window  and  the  street, 
vainly  trying  to  affect  indifference  to  the  great 
event  that  was  to  happen  that  day. 

"  You  are  dull  this  morning,  Mr.  Valentine, 
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aren't  you  well  ?  "  asked  the  matron.  ^^  A  wed- 
ding always  livens  me  up." 

Old  Wisp  sighed,  and  said  she  was  not  in 
want  of  any  spur  to  her  vivacity  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  and  Valentine,  with  a  sickly 
smile  on  his  sallow  young  face,  replied,  that 
weddings  cheered  everybody's  spirits;  unless, 
perhaps,  it  were  the  bereaved  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  bride.  His  remarks  had  such  a  dreary 
moral  tone,  that  Mrs.  Wisp,  ordinarily  the  best- 
tempered  woman  in  the  world,  was  provoked: — 

"Law!  Mr.  Valentine,  one  might  think  Miss 
Wilton  was  going  to  be  buried  instead  of  married 
to  hear  you  talk.  I  advise  you  to  put  on  your 
cap  and  just  come  away  to  church  like  the  rest 
of  us!" 

"  I  hope  he  knows  better !  "  growled  Old  Wisp ; 
"  weddings  always  make  fools  of  women." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there,  Joe,  so  they 
do !  'specially  their  own ! "  retorted  his  wife. 
'.'  There  they  go — down  Bongate  ! " 

Valentine  Unwin  turned  white  and  sick  as 
he  got  up  and  looked  out  at  the  doorway  to  see 
the   rapid  cavalcade  pass  along  the   end   of  the 
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street.  i\[rs.  ^Yisp  had  disappeared  amongst  the 
throng,  and  perhaps  that  gave  her  husband  cou- 
rage to  be  inconsistent ;  for,  as  the  last  carriage 
whirled  by,  he  said, — 

"  Let's  go  and  peep  at  the  church ;  a  wedding's 
a  pretty  sight." 

Valentine  longed  to  do  it,  so  he  was  easy  to  be 
persuaded ;  and,  leavmg  the  shop  to  take  care 
of  itself,  they  started  off  in  all  haste.  There 
was  a  irreat  crowd  about  the  chiu'ch-door,  but 
Valentine  was  now  so  vehemently  agitated  that 
he  pushed  his  way  in  amongst  them.  Having 
effected  an  entrance,  he  worked  himself  into  a 
position  whence  he  could  see  every  member  of 
the  wedding-party  clearly.  The  ceremony  was 
just  commencing ;  but  from  first  to  last  he  heard 
never  a  word  of  it,  for  the  violent  singing  in  his 
ears,  and  the  throbbing  of  every  nerve  and  vein 
in  his  body ;  his  hce  was  flushed  ;  his  eyes  wild, 
— he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did ;  certainly,  he 
did  not  know  how  lie  looked,  and  what  notice 
he  was  attracting,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
there. 

The  last  thing  he  saw  with  the  eyes  of  recog- 
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nition  was  Rosamund  issuing  from  the  vestry 
on  Sir  Everard's  arm.  She  looked  quite  happy ; 
bright  and  smiling  under  her  maiden  coronal 
of  flowers;  but  there  was  a  higher  expression 
in  her  face  as  if  her  wild,  girlish  spirits  had 
made  pause  to  reflect  on  this  culminating  day  of 
her  life. 

When  the  lad  got  home,  he  went  upstairs 
holding  by  the  banisters ;  there  was  a  racking 
pain  in  his  head,  a  fever-heat  burning  all  over 
him.  And  when  Mary  summoned  him  to  dinner, 
though  he  came,  not  a  suigle  mouthful  could  he 
swallow.  Mary  looked  at  him  with  pitying  dis- 
may, and  Tom  Unwin  with  surprise. 

*^  What  ails  Val,  that  he  has  lost  his  appetite  ?  " 
said  he,  regarding  him  anxiously.  "  I  hope  yoa 
are  not  going  to  have  this  horrid  fever  that  is- 
stirring  in  Burnham.  Make  him  some  tea,  and 
let  him  get  to  bed,  Mary." 

But  Valentine  would  sit  up  in  his  painting- 
room  and  paint — such  phantasmagoria !  such  wild, 
ridiculous  faces,  like  the  dreams  of  a  delirious 
person !  In  fact,  the  lad  was  dehrious,  or  tending 
fast  that  way.     Mary  came  up  and  sat  with  him 
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when  her  household  tasks  were  finished,  but  he 
would  not  talk.  A  long,  silent  hour  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  then  she,  thinking  to  comfort 
him  in  the  usual  way,  began  to  speak  of  Rosa- 
mund. 

He  turned  round  and  stared  at  her  wildly 
for  a  minute,  and  then  burst  into  a  sudden  pas- 
sion of  tears.  Maiy  was  terrified,  but  he  flung 
himself  down  on  his  knees  with  his  head  in  her 
lap  and  wept  like  a  woman  in  spite  of  all  her 
consolations.  Probably  this  fit  of  emotion  re- 
moved the  pressure  from  the  brain,  and  saved 
him  fi'om  something  worse,  for  when  his  sobs 
ceased  through  simple  exhaustion,  he  was  more 
like  himself  again ;  but  for  weeks  a  slow  fever 
hung  about  his  frame,  wearing  him  to  a  shadow. 
There  was  even  a  time  when  Mary  thought  he 
would  die,  but  the  elasticity  of  youth  triumphed 
and  bore  him  through, — a  good  deal  wasted  and 
worn,  but  ultimately  none  the  worse,  mentally 
or  morally,  for  the  pathetic  end  of  his  first  love's 
dream. 
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PART    II. 

I. 

Seyen  years  have  elapsed  since  tlie  marriage  of 
Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Maxwell,  and  the  end  of 
them  finds  Valentine  Unwin  and  his  sister  located 
in  a  dingy  set  of  rooms  which  they  have  furnished 
themselves  on  the  third  story  of  a  house  in  New- 
man Street.  There  are  many  other  people  under 
the  same  roof,  all  more  or  less  noisy,  irregular, 
and  slovenly ;  it  is  a  queer  place  for  Mary,  with 
her  orderly  tastes  and  habits,  to  be  in;  but  she 
would  live  anywhere  with  Valentine,  who  says 
this  is  the  artists'  quarter,  and  for  that  reason 
prefers  it  to  any  other.  The  stairs  are  covered 
not  with  carpet,  but  with  a  narrow  strip  of  sheet- 
lead;  the  doorway  is  always  wide  open,  being 
in  possession  of  perpetual  parties  of  juvenile  street- 
l)rigands,  and  on  the  ground-floor  is  a  shop  with 
a  collection  of  images,  tazze,  picture-frames,  and 
■other   such   commodities,   for   which  there    does 
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not  appear  to  be  a  very  brisk  sale.  Young  men 
singing  spasmodic  chants  up  the  stairs  very  late 
at  night,  or  rather  very  early  in  the  morning, 
used  once  greatly  to  alarm  Mary,  who  had  a 
reasonable  dread  of  fire  and  of  tipsy  candles  going 
to  bed,  but  she  took  little  heed  of  them  now — she 
was  wearing  into  the  new  life  with  that  ease  and 
perfectness  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  self- 
denying  women. 

Tom  TJnwin  had  been  taken  from  an  unappre- 
€iatmg  world  four  years  before,  and  then  the  two 
children  gathered  together  the  little  he  had  to 
leave  them  and  removed  to  London. 

It  is  a  supererogatory  piece  of  information  to 
say  that  they  were  poor — of  course,  they  were 
poor — but  they  were  a  happy  pair  notwithstand- 
ing. iMary's  stone-drawing  kept  the  wolf  from 
the  door:  she  knew  every  turn  and  double  of 
the  science  of  domestic  economy,  and  practised 
them  with  the  art  of  a  household  Machiavel. 

Valentine  had  his  three  meals  a-day  and  neat 
clothing;  Mary — but  then  it  did  not  matter  how 
she  w^as  dressed — she  was  so  very  plain.  But 
plain  or  not,  ]\fary  was  a  great   favourite  with 
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the  young  fellows  who  came  up  the  leaded  stair- 
case to  her  brother's  painting-room.  She  was 
full  of  wise  and  witty  talk,  and  good  sense  too ;, 
she  had  given  up  being  nervously  shy,  and  made 
tea  for  visitors,  by  chance,  with  a  smiling  face, 
which  lost  half  its  ugliness  during  the  process. 
There  was  one  enthusiast  who  said  she  had  hand- 
some eyes,  and  that  if  she  were  only  a  little  fatter, 
she  would  be  better-looking  than  half  the  women, 
he  knew. 

Valentine  had  not  done  great  things  as  yet ;, 
he  was  young  and  obscure,  but  he  was  diligent, 
patient,  and  hopeful — nay,  confident  of  ultimate 
success,  though  it  might  be  preceded  by  many 
a  struggle,  many  a  disappointment  and  anxiety^ 
Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  of  the  growing, 
and  ripening  power  within  him  that  kept  him 
cheerful  and  happy.     Mary  thought  so. 

While  the  chill  March  east-wind  was  sweeping 
the  London  streets — while  snowdrops  and  timid 
violets  were  opening  in  the  grass  under  sunny 
country  hedgerows,  Valentine  was  cooped  up  in 
his  painting-room,  working  with  honest  fervour 
at  a  picture  which  he  hoped  to  see  on  the  walls 
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of  the  Academy.  Mary  watched  liis  conception 
grow  out  upon  the  canvas  day  by  day,  until  she 
discerned  in  the  sweet  face  an  ideahzed  reminis- 
cence of  Rosamund  Wilton — poor  Val's  first  love. 
He  had  had  no  other  love  since  then  to  efface  the 
vivid  beauty  of  that  dream,  and  her  face  and  form 
ivere  still  his  perfect  incarnation  of  womanly 
loveliness.  His  picture  was  a  Sybil,  a  glorious 
inspired  countenance,  lofty  and  pure  in  expres- 
sion, as  if  her  soul  were  communing  with  gods. 
It  was  a  finer  picture  than  Valentine  knew ;  the 
hand  now  was  beginning  to  obey  the  heart ;  the 
pencil  to  work  out  faithfully  what  the  spirit  con- 
ceived. 

Mary  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  coming 
■day  when  his  genius  should  be  acknowledged, 
and  they  should  be  no  longer  poor — when  they 
should  no  more  need  to  economize  every  penny, 
to  live  sparely  and  dress  meanly.  But  I  will  not 
expose  poor  Mary's  thrift  in  her  early  toilsome 
days,  she  never  exposed  it,  and  why  should  her 
biographer  do  it  for  her  ? 

Valentine  was  no  longer  the  plain-looking  in- 
dividual he  had  been  once ;  but  as  little  could  he 
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lay  claim  to  that,  to  me_,  objectionable  praise  of 
being  "  a  handsome  man."     He  had  an  olive  face^ 
thin  and  clear  in  feature,  dark-grey  deep-set  eyes, 
and  black  hair,  rather  long  and  waved,     A  small 
moustache  shaded  his  mouth,  and  a  peaked  beard 
ornamented  his  chin :  as  it  had  never  known  the 
razor,  it  was  fine   and  glossy,  and  consequently 
an  object  of  vain  emulation  amongst  his  fellow- 
artists.     Mary  used  to  tease  him  sometimes,  and 
tell   him  that   he   had   a   personal  vanity  in   his 
hirsute  glories,  but  she  did  not  believe  what  she 
said.     There   never  was  a  man   of  simpler   and 
more  guileless  temper  than  he  was ;  a  child  could 
have   taken    him   in — yes,  and   often   did,  by   a 
pitiful  tale  of  fever  or  father's  leg,  beguiling  pence 
from  his  unsuspicious  pocket.     He  looked  older 
than  his  years,  from  his  grave,  absorbed  air;  but 
under  all  his  gravity  there  was  a  vein  of  humour, 
true  and  genial. 

If  Fate  meant  to  have  many  more  campaio-ns 
with  him  before  letting  him  pass  through  the 
gates  of  worldly  success,  she  could  scarcely  have 
met  with  any  man  who  would  bear  her  assaults 
with  better  temper,  or  repulse  them  with  higher 
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mettle.  He  was  made  of  that  finely  wrought 
stuff  which  will  bend  and  rebound,  but  never 
break  ;  of  that  strong  fibre  which  pressure 
stretches,  but  cannot  rend.  Amongst  a  thousand 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  ten  men  with  greater 
elements  of  success  in  them,  than  lay  hid  under 
the  quiet  exterior  of  Valentine  Unwin.  Mary 
knew  and  felt  this  ;  and,  under  the  burden  which 
rested  mainly  on  her  patient  shoulders,  it  upheld 
her  mightily. 

It  was  pleasantly  curious  to  see  the  pair  at 
work  in  their  mutual  studio  ;  Mary  spectacled 
and  stern,  bending  over  her  stone,  with  fine 
elaborate  touch,  stroke  by  stroke  shading  up  a 
cloud  to  the  required  blackness,  or  sometimes 
sketching  a  vignette  for  a  song — a  rather  favourite 
task  of  hers,  because  it  called  out  what  little  in- 
vention she  possessed.  A  poetical  interpretation 
had  been  put,  now  and  then,  on  Mary's  music 
vignettes,  for  which  the  publishers  would  some- 
times give  her  a  couple  of  guineas ;  but  her  most 
constant  work  was  laying  those  broad  flat  tints 
on  which  we  first  saw  her  toiling  at  the  Bum- 
ham  School  of  Desimi.     Valentine   stood   at  his 
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K3asel,  idle  sometimes,  but  not  often.  When  he 
was  in  a  slow  humour,  his  great  work,  the  Sybil, 
reposed,  and  he  sketched  children's  heads  from  the 
family  of  the  woman  who  lived  in  the  basement, 
and  looked  after  the  lodgers. 

People  are  attracted  by  a  pretty  drawing  of  a 
<;hild,  who  could  not  appreciate  high  art,  and 
Valentine  had  sold  several  groups  of  gipsy  girls, 
peasant  boys,  and  angels — all  renderings  of  the 
Bilton  family,  who  happened,  fortunately,  to  be 
very  good-looking.  Once  he  took  Mary  as  a 
fortune-teller;  the  likeness  was  inimitable,  but 
nobody  had  a  fancy  to  her,  and  she  still  remained 
in  her  pictorial  cloak  and  hood,  leaned  up  against 
the  study  wall,  with  her  face  towards  it,  unsold, 
-and  unlikely  to  be  sold,  unless  a  windfall  of  good 
fortune  happened  to  that  yomig  enthusiast,  who 
.said  she  had  handsome  eyes.  But  when  he  was 
in  his  best  moods,  then  he  laboured  on  liis  Sybil, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  out  of  his  patience  she 
grew  slowly  into  perfection ;  every  touch  was  a 
touch  of  love,  for  Valentine  was  a  true  artist,  and 
gave  his  whole  energy  of  soul  and  spirit  to  the 
.accomplishment   of  his  work.     There  was  not  a 
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careless  stroke,  not  an  unmeaning  stroke  in  the 
wliole ;  lie  might  hereafter  paint  with  greater 
fluency,  but  never  with  more  fervour,  never  with 
more  faithfulness. 


II. 

"Dinner  is  ready,  Val!"  Yal  paid  no  heed  to 
the  thrice-repeated  announcement:  he  was  re- 
garding his  picture  with  that  pleasant  enthusiasm 
which  comes  over  the  true  artist  w^hen  he  forgets 
himself  in  his  art,  and  feels  that  he  has  done  a 
piece  of  true  and  honest  work.  Mary  came  be- 
hind him,  and  admired  over  his  shoulder,  Tlie 
great  picture  was  finished,  and  it  was  beautiftil 
indeed — beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  even  her  who 
would  not  have  him  ever  fall  short  of  the  best ; 
her  praise  was  not  very  lofty  in  sound,  but  Valen- 
tine knew  its  value. 

"  It  will  do ! "  said  she,  emphatically,  "  Go  on 
and  conquer,  my  brother." 

He  turned  about  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  exclaim- 
ing gaily,  but  without  a  trace  of  conceit, 

"  I  think  it  ivill  do,  Mary  !  " 

VOL.  II.  ,36 
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And  then  the  pair,  in  the  highest  good-humour, 
betook  themselves  to  the  httle  round  table  in  the 
corner,  and  ate  their  dinner  silently,  the  Sybil 
watching  them  -with  inspired  eyes,  which  did 
not  look  much  as  if  they  were  meant  to  contem- 
plate such  a  homely  scene. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  picture  that  would 
please  generally.  It  was  a  single  figure,  wdtliout 
any  theatrical  accessories  or  startling  effects. 
The  eye  settled  at  once  upon  the  face,  and  lin- 
gered there  with  a  loving  sense  of  beholding  a 
beauty  that  satisfied  heart  and  soul  fully.  It 
was  woman,  and  it  was  goddess;  it  was  purity 
and  strength ;  it  was  earth  and  heaven  combined. 
The  idea  had  been  distinctly  conceived,  and  exe- 
cuted faithfully.  The  flesh  tints  were  pure,  w^arm, 
and  rich  as  if  life-blood  glowed  through  the 
face ;  the  lips  breathed ;  the  hair  floated  abroad 
as  if  air  stirred  in  it.  The  manipulation  of 
every,  the  minutest,  part  was  exquisitely  deli- 
cate and  expressive.  The  wdiite  drapery  that 
covered,  without  concealing,  the  swelling  outlines 
of  throat  and  bosom,  was  painted  with  as  tender 
and  thoughtful  a  care  as  the  soft  bloom  of  the 
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cheek,  or  the  dewy  briUiancy  of  the  eye;  the 
clasp  of  the  girdle  gleamed  like  jewels  rarely 
set,  and  the  golden  armlets  bound  the  supple 
arms  as  if  they  were  raised  from  the  polished 
flesh.  The  background  was  all  dark,  except 
above  the  head,  whence  a  light  shone  down 
upon  the  face  as  if  out  of  heaven,  and  by  this 
lifi:ht  the  ficj^ure  was  seen.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
it  transgressed  any  of  the  conventional  rules  of 
art;  but,  whether  or  not,  it  was  a  picture  to 
which  the  e^aze  would  wander  asrain  and  asjain, 
and  from  which  the  mind  would  carry  away  a 
thought  of  beauty  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Valentine's  painting-room  was  besieged  many 
times  that  day  by  his  young  fellow  artists,  who 
were  not  perhaps  such  enthusiasts  as  Mary  in 
his  behalf;  for  before  night,  under  their  frosty 
comments  and  predictions,  his  hopes  and  dreams 
lost  much  of  their  glow.  They  were  not  curious 
or  jealous — these  are  not  the  vices  of  the  care- 
less, thriftless  tribe — but  they  were  dubious,  and 
thought  to  lesson  his  disappointment,  if  ultimately 
he  were  disappointed,  by  not  flattering  too  much 
now. 

36—2 
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"  You  expect  to  get  into  the  Academy  Exliibi- 
tion,  Val ;  but  you  won't,"  said  one  lugubrious, 
long-haired  individual,  who  had  not  found  his 
historical  paintings,  twelve  feet  by  fourteen,  very 
acceptable  to  the  hanging  committee.  "  You 
won't,  and  I  tell  you  why :  the  old  fogies  are 
so  afraid  of  a  new  fellow  who  is  likely  to  cut 
them  out,  tliat  they'll  never  let  you  in." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  cried  Mary,  good-humour edly. 
"You  youngsters  have  too  high  a  conceit  of 
yourselves;  to  talk  of  any  of  you  cutting  out 
the  old  names !  Make  names  for  yourselves,  and 
let  other  people's  abide  in  good  odour  !  " 

Mr.  Sharpe  put  up  his  eyebrows  at  this  little 
tirade,  and  told  Mary  she  did  not  know  the  petty 
feelings  rife  in  the  world. 

"  Val  and  I  will  not  listen  to  croakers ! "  re- 
torted she.  "  You  will  learn  to  think  better  of 
human  nature  every  day  longer  that  you  live: 
I  do.  Yal's  picture  will  make  him  no  enemies, 
and  no  rivals,  I'm  sure ! " 

^'I  wish  it  may  not,  and  that  it  may  be 
accepted  and  well  hung ;  but  look  how  I  have 
been   treated!     For  five   years   running  have  I 
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sent  in  a  noble  work  or  two,  and  they  have  never 
exhibited  one!  But  I'll  keep  on  plaguing  'em 
till  they  do ;  for  I  know  why  I  am  kept  out ; " 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  looked  grimly  significant,  as  he 
formed  with  his  lips  a  certain  awful  name,  at 
which  both  Valentine  and  Mary  laughed.  "It 
is  the  great  Mac,  and  nobody  else,  who  keeps 
me  out ! "  added  the  luckless  artist,  piqued  by 
the  rallying  laugh.  "  If  one  of  my  pictures 
sets  huncr  on  those  venal  walls — which  I  don't 
expect — his  reputation  will  evaporate  like  a  pufF 
of  smoke  from  a  bad  cheroot.  Miss  Mary,  I 
am  athirst, — is  the  kettle  boiling  ?  " 

The  kettle  was  boiling ;  so  Mary  made  tea  to 
console  the   unphilosophical   painter,   who   after- 
wards  helped   the   frame-maker,    who    came   up 
from  the  little  shop,  to  fix  Sybil  in  her  frame. 
The  picture  remained  in  the  studio  about  a  week 
longer,  and  waa  then  sent  in  for  the  ,  approval  of 
the   committee,   who,   to   Mr.    Sharpe's   surprise 
and  indignation,  accepted  it,  and  gave  it  an  excel- 
lent position  on  their  "venal  walls."     Valentine 
bore  his  success  with  modest  exultation. 

"  We  shall  see  Rome  yet,  Mary ! "  cried  he. 
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"Surely  we  shall!"  was  her  answer;  but 
Mr.  Sharpe,  whose  private  disappointments  made 
him  ever  a  wet  blanket  over  the  kindling  hopes 
of  his  friends,  bade  them  wait  and  see  what 
the  art  critics  said  about  the  picture,  and  whether 
it  was  sold  or  not.  Mary  was  sure  it  would  be 
sold,  and  equally  sure  that  nobody  could  find 
anything  but  good  to  say  about  it. 

Still  the  private-view  day  passed,  and  the 
exhibition  opened  to  the  general  public;  but 
Valentine  Unwin's  picture  did  not  bear  that  sweet 
sign  of  appreciation  expressed  by  the  green 
ticket  bearing  the  magic  word  "  Sold."  Mary  was 
keenly  disappointed  in  her  own  mind;  but  she 
bade  Valentine  not  be  impatient, — its  lucky  day 
would  come.  It  seemed  long  in  coming,  how- 
ever ;  and  as  week  after  week  passed  by,  the 
young  artist,  a  little  subdued,  betook  himself  to 
his  children's  heads,  and  Mary  to  her  lithography, 
with  the  steady  perseverance  which  daily  wants, 
and  nothing  but  daily  wants,  elicit. 

Mary  spent  more  shillings  than  was  strictly 
prudent,  in  visiting  the  exhibition  at  fashion- 
able   hours,    to   see   how   her    brother's   picture 
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affected  the  general  mob  of  observers.  Most 
people  paused  before  it  for  a  lengthy  survey, 
and  she  overheard  many  comments,  all  more  or 
less  complimentary;  now  and  then  she  saw  a 
fastidious  connoisseur  return  to  it  again  and  again 
to  enjoy  it,  and,  as  she  hoped,  notwithstanding 
the  obscure  name  of  the  artist,  to  purchase  it. 
But  this  longed-for  event  did  not  come  to  pass : 
the  sultry  summer  days  flew  by,  and  the  exhi- 
bition was  within  a  week  of  closing,  when  a 
curious  incident  occurred ;  what  this  was  shall 
be  related  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


III. 

IMary  was  sitting  at  the  exhibition  on  a  bench 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  picture,  on  the 
watch  as  usual,  when  a  little  girl,  elegantly 
dressed,  who  had  escaped  from  the  hand  of  an 
elderly  one-armed  gentleman,  came  and  perched 
herself  beside  her.  There  were  not  many  per- 
sons in  the  room  •  at  the  time,  and  the  child's 
eyes,  after  roving  about  for  some  minutes,  settled 
on  the  Sybil.     They  opened  with  surprise  first. 
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and  then  with  delight ;  and,  springing  from  her 
seat,  she  ran  back  to  the  gentleman,  crying  out 
in  glee, 

"  Here  is  a  picture  like  mamma ;  come  and 
look  at  the  picture  like  mamma  !  " 

She  drew  him  close  to  the  place  where  Mary 
was,  and  held  him  by  the  hand  while  he  looked 
at  the  picture.  He  seemed  to  regard  it  with 
an  interest  as  painful  as  it  was  profound ;  and 
stayed  before  it,  silent  and  motionless,  until  a 
lady  and  gentleman  appeared  in  the  doorway 
of  the  adjoining  room.  Mary  immediately  re- 
cognized Lady  Maxwell;  and  glancing  a  second 
time  at  the  one-armed  officer,  she  recollected 
in  him  Sir  Everard  Maxwell.  Lady  Maxwell 
passed  slowly  round  from  picture  to  picture, 
conversing  in  an  undertone  w  itli  her  companion, 
and  Mary  had  ample  opportunities  for  observing 
her.  She  was  not  less  beautiful  than  formerly ; 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  restlessness  or 
discontent  come  into  her  face,  as  if  some  dis- 
turbing influence  w^ere  acting  on  her  life.  Her 
dress  and  air  were  those  of  a  woman  of  high 
fashion;    and    the   gentleman   who   accompanied 
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her,  though  distinguished  and  handsome  in  his 
appearance,  still  had  in  his  manner  a  familiarity 
couched  under  his  deference,  which  ought  to 
have  offended  her  dignity,  but  which  was  sub- 
mitted to,  perhaps  from  mere  carelessness. 

When  the  little  girl  espied  her  mother,  she 
ran  to  her,  preferring  the  same  loud  request  as- 
she  had  made  to  Sir  Everard : 

"  Mamma,  mamma !  come  and  look  at  the 
picture  like  yourself !  "  and  Lady  Maxwell  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  placed  opposite  to  where 
the  Sybil  hung.  Mary  saw  the  startled,  almost 
frightened,  expression  of  countenance  with  which 
she  looked  at  it,  and  heard  the  sigh  with  which, 
she  said, 

"  That  is  more  than  mamma's  possible.  May  ; 
and  a  thousand  times  more  than  her  actual." 

Sir  Everard  turned  and  looked  in  his  wife*s 
face: 

"It  is  not  more  than  you  were  meant  to  be, 
Rosa,"  said  he,  gently. 

She  took  her  husband's  arm,  and  the  child  in 
her  other  hand.  Mary  saw  her  countenance  as 
they  walked  away  from  before  the  picture ;  and 
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it  seemed  that  a  better  spirit  had  come  into  her 
heart:  the  old  frank,  honest,  kindl}^  spirit  had 
given  her  such  a  charm  in  her  maiden  days. 
Another  gentleman  followed  behind,  his  debon- 
naire,  insolent  visage  darkened  and  crest-fallen. 
Rosamund's  good  genius  walked  invisible,  but 
her  evil  one  was  obtrusive  enough.  I  am  afraid 
Mary's  charity  would  have  been  shortened,  if 
she  could  have  known  the  thoughts  smouldering 
in  that  gay  gentleman's  heart  just  then.  When 
they  were  gone,  jMary  went  home  too,  and 
told  her  brother  whom  she  had  seen  admiring 
his  picture.  The  next  day  it  Avas  marked 
"  Sold,"  and  Sir  Everard  Maxwell  was  the 
purchaser. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  while  Valentine 
was  gone  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  a  canvas 
for  another  ideal  picture,  the  dingy  street  re- 
sounded to  as  sonorous  a  knock  as  had  ever 
awakened  its  echoes  in  its  best  days.  Mary  was 
up  in  the  painting-room,  and  her  heart  bounded 
at  the  noise  most  pleasantly.  She  peeped  out 
of  the  window,  and  saw  a  carriage  standing ; 
while    the    street    brigands,    routed    from    their 
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forti'ess  of  the  doorstep  by  the  footman's  toe, 
stood  aloof,  contemphxting  it  with  admiring  won- 
derment. It  was  a  generation,  at  least,  since  a 
carriage  had  stopped  at  that  shabby-genteel 
door,  or  such  a  party  had  entered  it.  First  Sir 
Everard  issued  from  the  carriage,  then  Lady 
Maxwell,  gay  and  resplendent,  and,  finally  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  her  company  at  the 
exhibition.  The  imperative,  fashionable  knock 
had  brought  Mrs.  Bilton  to  the  door  in  such  a 
state  of  nervous  flurry,  that  she  let  them  all 
come  in,  and  preceded  them  up  the  leaded  stair- 
case, striving  vainly  with  a  very  grimy  hand  to 
conceal  the  discrepancies  of  her  gown  behind. 
From  its  approaches,  Valentine  Unwin's  studio 
might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit  the  most 
sordid  appearance ;  but  it  did  not  do  so,  thanks 
to  Mary's  thrift  and  care ;  and  the  visitors  were 
agreeably  sm-prised,  on  entering  it,  to  see  a  clean 
room,  papered  with  green,  and  covered  with 
clever  sketches  and  copies.  Mary  received  them 
with  more  ease  and  comfort  than  she  would  have 
been  able  to  do  some  years  before,  gave  them 
chairs,   and   sat  down  herself,   saying   that    her 
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brother  was  only  gone  a  short  distance,  and  would 
return  in  a  few  moments. 

"  And  you  two  live  together  here ;  'tis  quite  a 
little  romance  of  sisterly  devotion ! "  said  Lady 
Maxwell,  regarding  poor  Mary  with  a  glance  that 
comprehended  and  appreciated  all  her  toilsome 
days  and  careful  nights.  "  I  remembered  your 
name  directly  I  heard  it ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  was 
proud  to  see  how^  amply  Valentine  had  fulfilled  all 
our  predictions.  You  said  you  expected  of  him 
no  less  than  perfection  in  his  art,  and  he  has 
attained  to  it.  Sir  Everard,  has  he  not?" 

"  Mr.  Unwin  is  a  great  artist.  I  saw  that  in 
his  portrait  of  you  before  our  marriage,"  replied 
Sir  Everard,  thus  appealed  to. 

Lady  Maxwell  laughed. 

^^  Perhaps  he  might  be  inclined  now  to  disown 
that  remarkable  work,"  said  she  ;  "  but  aunt 
Carry  prizes  it  more  and  more  daily  ;  and  if  he  is 
famous,  she  will  show  it  about  as  his  early  style 
in  art." 

"  Was  his  Sybil  painted  from  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary models?"  asked  Sir  Everard.  *^It  is  a 
glorious  picture!" 
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IMary's  plain  face  coloured  high  with  delight. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  picture  ! "  she  said,  with  ani- 
mation ;  "  but  it  was  not  wrought  from  one  of  the 
models,  it  was  inspired  by  memory  and  fancy." 

"  It  is  like  my  wife — so  extraordinarily  like  my 
wife ! "  replied  the  baronet.  "  The  likeness  even 
struck  our  little  girl." 

"  He  was  only  a  boy  when  he  knew  me,  and 
can  scarcely  have  remembered  me.  It  is  a  chance 
resemblance,"  said  Lady  Maxwell. 

"  He  must  have  been  a  precocious  boy,  cousin 
Rosa,"  murmured  the  gentleman  who  came  with 
Sir  Everard  and  his  wife,  in  a  fine,  insolent 
way. 

Mary  disliked  his  visage.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression about  it  of  assured  power,  worn  half 
contemptuously,  that  made  the  feminine  instinct 
within  her  recoil.  Lady  Maxwell  averted  her 
face.  j\Iary  thought  there  was  an  angry  sparkle 
in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

At  this  moment  Valentine's  foot  was  heard 
bounding  up  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time,  and 
he  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  room,  little 
thinking  how  he  was  to  find  it  occupied ;  for  the 
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carriage  had  been  ordered  to  go  and  return,  and 
the  ordinary  body  of  infantry  was  in  possession  of 
the  doorstep :  all  the  more  rampant  because  of 
their  brief  expulsion.  He  paused  amazed,  and 
then,  with  a  deep  flush  staining  his  olive  cheek, 
stammered  out  something  about  the  unexpected 
honour  and  pleasure  of  the  visit;  so  incoherent 
as  to  give  the  younger  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Mr.  Percival  Long,  a  grotesque  idea  of  the 
precocious  boy  who  had  idealized  his  cousin  Rosa 
into  the  Sybil. 

But  Valentine  was  no  fool ;  and  the  first  shock 
of  astonishment  over,  he  quickly  recovered  his 
equanimity,  and  conversed  fluently  and  sensibly 
with  Sir  Everard,  who  was  rather  stilted  and 
haughty  in  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  he  felt  that  he 
was  talking  with  a  person  inferior  to  himself  by 
birth,  station,  and  wealth,  and  could  not  help 
betraying  it.  He  seemed  well-intentioned,  kindly, 
and  honourable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  proud  and 
reserved,  if  not  cold,  in  temper.  Mr.  Percival 
Long  thought  Mary  far  too  plain  to  engage  his 
civility,  so  he  only  condescended  to  whisper  to 
cousin  Rosa^  and  now  and  then  to  drawl  a  scorn- 
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ful  regard  about  the  studio  and  its  ajipointments. 
He  afterwards  said  that  he  had  no  idea  where 
that  kind  of  people  lived — meaning  the  young 
artists  who  have  their  fame  and  fortune  yet  to 
make. 

"  Have  you  tried  portrait  painting,  Mr.  Unwin?  " 
asked  Sir  Everard.  "  You  would  have  great 
success  in  that  department  of  art.  I  do  not  know 
a  modern  hand  that  pleases  me  so  thoroughly  as 
yours  at  a  female  face — delicate,  expressive — " 

"  And  flattering,"  added  Lady  Maxwell,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Portrait-painting  fellows  would  never  get  on 
unless  they  flattered.  Nobody  would  sit  to  them," 
remarked  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  his  air  of  say- 
ing something  very  new  and  very  wise. 

"  I  shall  be  very  ghid  to  execute  an  old  com- 
mission that  you  promised  me  long  ago.  Sir 
Everard,"  said  Valentine,  turning  from  Mr.  Per- 
cival Long  with  a  grave  self-command  that 
astonished  Mary ;  "  perhaps  you  remember  what 
it  was?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly ;  that  was  what  I  was  coming 
to — Lady  Maxwell's  portrait;  not  that  you  will 
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ever  make  a  more  striking  or  beautiful  picture 
of  her  than  you  have  done  accidentally  in  the 
Sybil ;  but  I  want  her  painted  in  a  group  with 
our  little  May." 

Valentine  bowed,  but  did  not  think  it  needful 
to  explain  how  far  the  likeness  to  Lady  Maxwell 
had  been  accidental. 

"  We  are  going  down  to  the  Abbey  next  week," 
Sir  Everard  added;  "  and  if  you  will  make  your 
holiday  there  this  summer,  you  shall  have  sittings 
during  your  visit.  It  will  be  a  change  for  you 
from  London  heat  and  noise." 

Valentine  paid  no  heed  to  the  patronizing  man- 
ner of  the  invitation,  but  expressed  his  willingness 
to  accept  it ;  and,  after  the  interchange  of  a  few 
more  inquiries  and  replies,  the  Maxwells  and 
Mr.  Percival  Long  went  their  way. 

*'  He  is  a  very  unassuming  young  man,"  said 
Sir  Everard,  as  they  drove  off;  "  pleasing,  and  of 
evident  genius." 

Mr.  Percival  Long  yawned. 
"  Great  bore  to  live  as  he  does,  though,"  Hsped 
he  wearily  ;  ^'  complete  stagnation." 

"Not  such  stao^nation  as  an  idle  life,  without 
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any  object,  either  worthy  or  unworthy,"  retorted 
Lady  Maxwell,  significantly. 

"  Cousin  Rosa,  you  were  always  a  hero-wor- 
shipper," he  said,  with  a  glance  at  Sir  Everard's 
empty  sleeve;  "but  even  heroes  are  made  of 
common  clay,  and  have  their  unpoetical  side,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind." 

She  looked  out  from  the  window,  and  again 
that  painful  expression  came  into  her  face.  Sir 
Everard  was  not  the  hero  her  j^outhful  imagina- 
tion had  painted  him.  He  was  exacting,  metho- 
dical, rigid,  punctilious ;  he  had  little  asperities  of 
temper ;  he  had  many  prejudices :  he  admired  his 
wife  and  loved  her ;  but  still  Rosamund's  young 
imagination  and  feelings  found  him  cold  and 
reserved.  Thus  they  had  fallen  gradually  apart — 
she  a  true,  warm-hearted  woman  :  he  an  honest, 
worthy  gentleman— because  Fate,  after  throwing 
a  glamour  of  romance  over  their  eyes  until  they 
were  inseparably  united,  had  since  done  her  best 
to  dissipate  it.  Mr.  Percival  Long  then  appeared 
in  the  gap,  with  his  insolent  calm,  and  Rosa,  in 
the  confidence  of  cousinship,  told  him  more  than 
she  ought  to  have  done. 

YOL.  II.  37 
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lY. 

In  the  pictiu'e-gallery  of  the  Abbey  there  was 
assembled,  about  a  fortnight  later,  the  following 
group  of  people :  Lady  Maxwell  dressed  in  fair 
robes,  jewelled  and  crowned  matron-wise;  little 
May,  soft  and  fairy-like  in  white  muslin  and  curls 
of  golden  brown  hair ;  Sir  Everard  Maxwell, 
solemn  and  precise,  with  a  heated  spot  on  his 
cheek,  as  if  something  had  grated  amiss  on  his 
temper ;  the  idly  elegant  Mr.  Percival  Long ;  and 
Valentine  Unwin.  The  easel  was  there,  and  the 
canvas  upon  it,  and  the  picture  of  the  mother  and 
child  was  evidently  to  be  commenced  that  morn- 
ing. Any  one,  even  the  most  careless  observer, 
might  have  seen  that  an  air  of  constraint  and 
annoyance  pervaded  the  whole  party,  and  to  admit 
the  truth  at  once.  Sir  Everard  was  in  a  fume. 
He  was  easily  chafed  in  temper,  and  an  imperti- 
nent assumption  of  Mr.  Percival  Long's  had  put 
him  out  so  greatly,  that  before  his  wife  and 
Valentine  Unwin  he  had  told  him  at  breakfast 
that  he  was  a  conceited,  insincere  young  puppy. 
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of  whose  company  he  was  heartily  weary — a  true 
speech  and  not  undeserved,  perhaps,  but  violent 
and  offensive  in  tone  and  manner.  Rosamund 
was  vexed  for  her  cousin  and  took  his  part,  where- 
upon ensued  a  combat  of  words  which  could  not 
but  be  mutually  aggravating — such  combats  were, 
unhappily,  not  rare  between  them,  and  of  late 
Mr.  Percival  Long  had  generally  been  their 
cause. 

Valentine  Hstened  with  sorrow  and  dismay. 
To  see  Rosamund's  face  crimsoned  with  anger 
pained  and  shocked  him  unutterably ;  it  destroyed 
half  the  poetry  of  her  beautiful  idea,  and  he  was 
glad  to  escape  the  end  of  the  uncomfortable  scene 
by  retreating  to  the  gallery  to  prepare  for  his 
work. 

The  position  of  Lady  Maxwell  and  her  little 
daughter  being  settled  to  every  one's  satisfaction, 
the  baronet  left  the  gallery,  and  Valentine  forth- 
with proceeded  to  sketch  the  group.  While  he 
was  thus  occupied  Mr.  Percival  Long  sat  by,  and 
talked  in  his  customary  strain  of  believing  in 
nothing  and  admiring  nothing,  which  some  per- 
sons now-a-days  seem  to  regard  as  a  test  of  pure 

37 — 2 
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taste.  Such  conversation  was  not  very  refreslilng 
to  Valentine  Unwin,  wlio  had  most  of  his  en- 
thusiasms in  his  heart  still  fresh  and  warm; 
neither — to  judge  from  the  expression  of  Lady 
Maxwell's  countenance — was  it  particularly  agree- 
able to  her ;  though,  when  she  had  finished  the 
morning's  sitting,  and  he  invited  her  to  ride,  she 
consented  without  any  hesitation,  and  left  the 
gallery  with  him.  Little  May  chose  to  remain 
behind,  to  keep  the  painter  company,  as  she  said, 
and  presently,  the  day  being  warm  and  the  tiny 
maiden  tired,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  floor  where 
she  had  seated  herself  at  his  feet,  with  one  of  her 
fat  white  arms  clasping  his  leg.  Valentine  bent 
over  to  look  at  the  innocent,  rosy,  unconscious 
face,  and  took  that  favourable  opportunity  to 
sketch  her  features,  for  May,  when  wide  awake, 
had  so  much  quicksilver  in  her,  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  task  to  keep  her  quiet  for  five  minutes  to- 
gether. While  he  was  thus  occupied.  Sir  Everard 
re-entered  the  gallery  in  search  of  his  wife,  and 
May  woke  up  at  his  step. 

"  Mamma  and  cousin  Percy  have  gone  out  to 
ride,"  said  she,  in  answer  to  his  question. 
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He  turned  abruptly  away  with  an  angry  word. 

"  I  wish  cousin  Percy  would  go  away  to  his 
own  home;  it  is  never  nice  when  he  is  here," 
says  little  May,  plaintively. 

Valentine  Unwin  had  been  introduced  acci- 
dentally to  witness  the  last  act  in  a  domestic 
tragedy.  Sir  Everard  went  to  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery,  and  looked  across  the  park, 
beyond  the  boundary  trees  of  which  he  saw  the 
figures  of  his  wife  and  her  cousin  disappearing. 
As  he  again  faced  Valentine  Unwin,  the  young 
man  saw  a  jealous  light  burning  in  his  eyes,  and 
knew  what  it  meant.  Valentine  had  penetrated 
and  loathed  Mr.  Percival  Long  from  the  first 
moment  that  he  had  seen  him  in  Lady  MaxwelPs 
company.  But  he  saw  that  the  flippant  cousin 
was  but  an  easy  resource,  a  refuge  to  her  from  her 
own  repining  thoughts ;  not  an  interest  that  was 
ever  likely  to  grow  into  affection.  He  was  habit 
to  her ;  not  necessity. 

It  was  towards  dinner-time  when  Lady  Max- 
well and  her  companion  returned  from  their  ride. 
Valentine  was  in  the  library  and  saw  them 
approaching.     Presently,  they  entered  the  room 
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together ;  but,  not  perceiving  that  Valentine  was 
standing  in  the  curtained  recess  of  a  window, 
went  on  talking  as  if  they  were  alone. 

"  Sir  Everard  will  drive  you  to  it,"  said  Mr. 
Percival  Long,  with  a  weary  yawn,  as  if  he 
were  tired  of  some  argument  that  they  had  been 
holding  together,  and  in  which  he  could  not  gain 
the  advantage. 

"Don't  speak  of  separation.  Sir  Everard 
suffers  too:  our  marriage  was  a  great  mistake, 
but  it  cannot  be  mended  now." 

"'Tis  a  pity  that  you  did  not  acknowledge 
that  to  yourself  long  ago,  and  keep  your  own 
counsel,"  replied  Mr.  Percival  Long,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  done  it,  but  for  you, 
Percy,"  said  Lady  Maxwell,  in  a  low,  sad  voice. 
"  I  ought  to  have  done  so." 

She  then  slowly  retired  from  the  room,  and 
her  cousin  followed.  Valentine  felt  annoyed  and 
angry  at  himself  for  having  been  thus  acciden- 
tally betrayed  into  playing  the  part  of  the  eaves- 
dropper, but  what  he  had  heard  unintentionally 
sent  him  back  thoughtful  to  his  room,  to  devise 
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a  means  of  averting  tlie  domestic  misery  that 
he  saw  preparing.  While  reflecting  on  what  he 
had  discovered  with  pain,  such  as  he  was  sure  to 
feel  in  the  contemplation  of  wrong  and  treacher}-, 
he  took  a  pencil  and  began  to  sketch  a  woman's 
face  and  figure.  Without  design  he  gave  her 
Rosamund's  features ;  but  into  them  he  threw 
such  an  intensity  of  despair,  of  anguish — into 
the  attitude  such  a  weary,  hopeless  prostration — 
as  only  come  of  the  lost  life,  lost  honour,  of  a 
woman  who  jet  cannot  lose  her  sense  of  sin  and 
shame — who  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  her  slain 
innocence,  day  and  night  remorsefully.  Valen- 
tine looked  at  his  cruel  sketch,  and  a  strange 
thought  came  into  his  mind. 

The  whole  party  met  at  dinner,  and,  when 
they  separated  afterwards,  Valentine  sought  the 
picture-gallery,  and  placed  his  sketch  on  the 
easel ;  soon  after  Lady  Maxwell  came  in  alone ; 
the  young  artist  watched  her  as  she  approached 
it,  with  that  languid,  dispirited  air  which  now 
seemed  habitual  to  her;  he  saw  her  pause  and 
take  it  up.  Suddenly  a  crimson  flush  rose  upon 
her  face  and  neck,  to  die  into  a  deathly  pallor  > 
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her  proud  head  sank,  and  great  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  Valentine  looked  away  from  her 
with  a  painful  throbbing  at  his  own  heart;  his 
picture  parable  had  been  understood. 

"  Are  you  coming,  cousin  Rosa  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Percival  Long's  voice  from  the  garden  ;  "  Sir 
Everard  has  fallen  asleep  after  his  dinner."  He 
was  standing  at  the  open  window  looking  in  with 
his  cold,  insolent  eyes  sparkling  with  wine  and 
excitement.  Valentine  Unwin  waited  for  the 
issue.  "  Are  you  coming,  cousin  Kosa  ? "  was 
repeated  rather  impatiently. 
-   "  No,  Percival,"  was  the  answer. 


V. 

Valentine  Unwin  then  went  out,  directing  his 
steps  down  towards  the  river,  along  whose  banks 
he  strayed  for  a  mile  or  two,  until  he  got  out 
of  hearing  of  all  the  life  sounds  and  echoes  that 
floated  around  the  busy  town  of  Burnham,  and 
quite  amongst  rural  scenes.  As  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream,  he  had  perceived  a  boat 
upon  the  water  at  some  distance  in  advance,  and 
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conjectured  riglitly  tliat  it  was  Mr.  Percival  Long 
who  was  rowing  it — he  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing much  of  his  day  on  the  river,  and  was  a 
vigorous  swimmer  and  rower — an  adept,  indeed,. 
in  most  manly  exercises.  Valentine,  deeply  buried 
in  his  own  thoughts,  saw,  without  taking  much 
heed  to  his  progress,  and  presently  a  little  creek,, 
whose  brink  was  thickly  planted  with  willows,  hid 
the  boat  from  his  view.  Having  made  a  detour 
to  avoid  the  shrub,  and  gained  the  open  bank 
beyond,  he  had  in  front  of  him  a  quiet  little 
village,  and  a  mill,  whose  wheel  was  still  for 
the  time,  and  at  this  point  he  sat  down  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  an  ancient  elm.  It  was  a 
great  treat  to  Valentine  to  be  in  the  country 
once  more,  amidst  the  beautiful  sights  and  sounds- 
of  nature,  and  away  from  the  turmoil  of  busy 
London ;  but  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  far  more 
if  his  faithful  Mary  had  been  there  to  share  it 
with  him.  To  bring  her  as  close  to  him  as  pos- 
sible he  took  out  his  note-book  and  wrote  her 
a  letter  on  two  or  three  of  the  blank  leaves,  full 
of  those  little  details  which  are  the  charm  of  a 
familiar  correspondence;  but   he   said   no   single 
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word  of  the  subject  so  painfully  thrust  on  his 
own  attention  in  Sir  Everard  Maxwell's  home. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  over 
the  landscape,  he  thought  of  returning  to  the 
Abbey ;  but  he  did  not  reach  it  until  dark,  and  the 
first  inquiry  that  met  him  was  if  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Percival  Lono;.     It  v,^as  Sir  Everard  who  asked. 

"I  saw  him  rowing  down  the  river;  but  as 
he  did  not  repass  me  in  coming  back,  he  is  still 
out,"  replied  Valentine. 

'*  He  is  very  fond  of  the  water.  Rosa,  let  us 
have  a  little  music,"  said  the  baronet,  cheerfully. 
Lady  Maxwell  went  to  the  piano  and  sat  down 
to  sing.  She  never  glanced  towards  the  artist 
once;  but  her  manner  was  easier  than  he  had 
seen  it  before.  There  had  been  explanation  and 
reconcilement  between  the  young  wife  and  her 
grave  husband,  and  she  was  all  the  happier  for 
the  effort  and  confession  she  had  made.  Half 
an  hour  was  easily  wiled  away  over  the  music, 
and  then  Sir  Everard  again  reverted  to  Mr. 
Percival  Long's  absence.  '^  It  is  not  like  him 
to  stay  on  the  river  after  dark — and  there  is  no 
moon.     It  is  foolish  of  him." 
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Lady  Maxwell  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

"Nothing  to  fear,  of  course  not,"  replied  Sir 
Everard.     "  What  should  there  be  to  fear  ?  " 

Another  half-hour  went  by,  an  hour — and  still 
he  did  not  appear.  A  servant  was  despatched 
to  the  boat-house  to  see  if  he  w^as  returned,  and 
as  he  was  absent  until  midnight,  the  household 
went  to  rest.  Lady  Maxwell  having  suggested 
that  he  had  gone  down  the  river  to  a  place  ten 
miles  off,  where  the  fishing  was  good,  and  wdiere 
he  had  before  remained  all  night  without  giving 
notice  of  his  intentions.  Not  the  slightest  un- 
easiness was  raised  in  any  mind  apparently,  by 
his  prolonged  absence ;  but  Valentine  Unwin,  re- 
collecting the  young  man's  excited  air  when  he 
left  the  house,  after  his  cousin's  refusal  to  accom- 
pany him,  felt  several  anxieties  creeping  over  him  ; 
and  after  a  restless  night  he  was  just  about  to  set 
ojff  on  a  second  walk  down  by  the  river,  when 
he  saw  a  group  of  labouring  men  approaching 
the  house.  Before  they  spoke  he  guessed  their 
tidings.  The  Abbey  boat  had  been  found  upset 
near  the  mill,  and  a  little  way  below  the  drowned 
body  of  Rosa's  cousin.     It  was  conjectured,  that. 
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returning  in  tlie  dark,  he  had  struck  against 
some  over-stretching  bough  of  a  tree  and  upset 
the  hght  boat,  and  had  been  drowned  by  getting 
entangled  amonorst  the  swift  eddies  of  the  river, 
where  the  mill-stream  rushed  into  it  over  the 
weir. 

Old  Sir  Everard  took  his  wife  away  from  the 
Abbey  immediately  the  funeral  was  over,  and 
went  abroad  with  her  and  little  May.  It  was 
three  years  before  Valentine  Unwin  saw  them 
again.  They  met  in  Rome,  whither  he  and  Mary 
had  gone  at  last  on  the  proceeds  of  a  royal 
commission  for  a  picture  which  established  his 
high  repute  and  directed  a  stream  of  popular 
patronage,  and  ultimately  popular  money,  into 
his  hands.  He  is  a  great  painter  now,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  living  painters ;  Mary's  dreams 
and  ambition  for  him  are  fulfilled.  It  was  at 
Rome  that  he  painted  the  fine  picture  of  Lady 
Maxwell  and  her  daughter,  which  now  hangs  in 
the  gallery  in  Burnham  Abbey ;  it  was  at  Rome 
also  that  he  met  the  beautiful  girl  who  succeeded 
in  eclipsing  the  lingering  memory  of  his   First 
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Love,  and  afterwards  became  liis  wife.  Mary 
lives  with  them;  and  through  the  fine,  generous 
adaptahihty  of  her  character,  is  a  treasure  to 
their  house — an  especial  treasure  to  their  children. 
Valentine  Unwin  has  no  friend  more  steadfast 
than  Sir  Everard  Maxwell,  except  Mary;  whose 
love  had  stood  by  him  From  First  to  Last. 
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^vfivx  ih  imrg. 


The  last  day  of  the  old  year.  There  was  no 
letter  from  Harry  this  morning  at  breakfast-time, 
and,  to  our  severe  but  silent  disappointment,  he 
has  not  come.  Emmy  was  so  certain  that  there 
must  be  a  letter  that  she  went  down  to  the  post 
the  moment  after  the  other  news  came  in,  made 
Goody  Worth  turn  the  bag  inside  out,  and  search 
all  over  her  office,  lest  she  might  have  dropped  it ; 
but  nothing  was  found.  We  are  all  anxious, 
but  none  of  us  say  much.  Harry  ought  to  have 
written,  even  if  he  be  prevented  coming. 


January  1. 

New  year's  day.  Harry's  letter  came  this 
morning,  with  a  postmark  '^'  Too  Late."  It  has 
been  written  in  haste,  and  evidently  forgotten  till 
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niglit,  and  there  is  enough  excuse  for  it.  Harry 
says  that  Mr.  Hertford  lias  been  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Janet  to  leave 
him  at  such  a  crisis — of  course  it  is — but  he  adds 
that  his  father's  free  forgiveness  has  made  them 
all  happy.  This  is  enough;  but  the  children 
have  worn  woefully  long  faces  all  day.  Harry 
promises  further  tidings  in  a  few  days. 


We  have  lost  Miss  Bootle  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow Francis  Maynard,  my  sister  Jean,  and 
dear  little  Blanche  go  home  again.  Mr.  Withers 
and  the  Barnets  lunch  here  to-morrow,  and  then 
go  forward  to  Eversley  by  the  afternoon  train 
with  the  Maynards. 


February  3. 

The  house  has  fallen  back  into  its  quiet 
routine ;  holidays  are  over,  Steenic  has  gone  back 
to  Westminster,  Captain  Dover  is  by  this  time 
half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  all  our  Christ- 
mas guests  are  settled  at  home  again. 

Harry's   letters    are    frequent,   but    not    very 
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cheerful  as  recjarcls  Mr.  Hertford  ;  the  medical 
men  give  very  little  hope  of  his  permanent  re- 
covery. 

Harry  is  reading  hard  for  his  ordination,  and 
it  is  now  arranged  that  he  shall  be  his  father's 
curate ;  for  Mr.  Dover  has  got  Bowerham,  as  we 
hoped  he  might. 

Mr.  Travis  could  not  have  had  a  worthier 
successor,  and  now  dear  Emmy  will  be  within 
reach  of  a  morning's  drive  or  ride.  She  will  be 
eighteen  in  May,  and  if  nothing  intervene  to 
prevent  it  the  marriage  will  take  place  next 
Aue:ust. 


We  have  fine  open  weather  for  the  season,  and 
already  the  crocuses  are  beginning  to  lift  their 
bright  heads  above  the  ground.  "We  had  a  lovely 
walk  this  morning  through  "Wortlebank  woods, 
and  Belle  showed  me  the  spot  where  she  found 
the  lost  diary.  There  has  been  no  notice  taken 
of  our  advertisement,  and  Felix  thinks  it  useless 
to  send  another. 

We    heard    from    Harry  yesterday;    all  was 
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well  with  him  and  his,  but   ^Mr.  Hertford   does 
not  rally. 


Hannah  has  written  to  Emmy  a  long  account 
of  the  baby  and  its  mother.  I  wish  I  may  be 
as  vigorous  and  preserve  all  my  faculties  as  clear 
at  seventy  as  Hannah  does.  She  never  goes 
beyond  the  sunny  side  of  the  quiet  street  in  which 
they  lodge,  she  says,  for  the  noise  of  the  rolhng 
vehicles  confuses  her  so  much  that  she  is  afraid 
she  should  be  run  over  if  she  attempted  to  pene- 
trate to  the  busier  thorouo-lifares. 
~ 

Felix  talks  of  taking  a  run  up  to  town  next 
week  when  ^Ir.  Dover  returns  from  the  palace, 
to  which  he  is  going  for  a  visit  of  three  days. 
Emmy  will  be  there  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  her 
grandpapa  and  aunts  cannot  but  approve  of  her 
choice. 


Felix  left   home  yesterday,  and  this   morning 
we  had  a  hasty  letter  to  tell  us  that  he  had  seen 
VOL.  II.  38 
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the  three  young   folks,  and  was  quite  delighted 
with  them. 

Poor  Mr.  Hertford  still  lingers,  neither  better 
nor  worse,  and  Janet  is  continually  in  attendance 
on  him.  Felix  adds  that  he  shall  be  glad  to  get 
her  away  from  London,  for  though  she  seems  one 
of  the  brightest  spirited  little  women  in  the  world, 
she  shows  symptoms  of  anxiety  and  over-work* 
Harry  is  as  proud  of  her  as  he  is  fond  of  her, 
and  as  Felix's  letter  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
manner  of  the  marriage,  I  hope  they  have  for- 
2;otten  to  talk  about  it. 


This  morning  we  received  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Hertford  was  dead.  Felix  will  therefore 
delay  his  return  until  after  the  funeral,  and  then 
he  will  bring  the  young  ones  home  with  him.  It 
will  be  a  sadder  coming  home  than  we  anticipated, 
for  the  little  wife  must  deeply  feel  the  loss  of 
her  kind  relative,  who  has  stood  in  the  stead  of 
a  father  to  her.  Belle  and  Emmy  are  reviewing 
their  preparations,  but  with  less  exuberant  joy 
than  before ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  with  so  much  • 
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left  to  comfort  lier,  Janet  Avill  soon  recover  her 
tone. 

It  is  nearly  two  months  since  we  have  had  a 
reading  from  the  Portfolio  until  this  evening,  when 
Belle  entreated  my  presence  in  the  schoolroom, 
and  read  us  a  sketch  of  middle-age  superstitions 
entitled  "  The  Devil's  Mark." 


38—2 
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THE   DEVIL'S   MARK. 


On  the  morning  of  August  the  first,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  the  village  of  Hambledon  was 
the  scene  of  much  lively  bustle,  which  rallied 
chiefly  round  the  dwelling  of  Master  Simon, 
farrier,  blacksmith,  and  wheelwright  for  the 
township.  Master  Simon's  only  daughter  Rose 
— the  White  Rose  of  Hambledon,  the  folks  called 
her — was  going  to  be  married  that  day  to  her 
cousin,  Richard  Nicholl,  who  had  come  to  Ham- 
bledon about  a  year  before  to  work  at  the  forge 
for  his  kinsman,  whose  strength  was  declining, 
and  had  fallen  in  love  at  once  with  the  pretty 
and  warm-hearted  Rose.  They  were  a  very 
well-matched  couple  of  young  people,  for  if  she 
was  as  blooming  and  sweet  as  her  name,  Richard 
was  the  goodliest  man  in  that  parish,  and  many 
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another.  She  was  nineteen,  and  he  was  twenty- 
six — both  of  them  in  the  full  glow  and  excellence 
of  youth. 

The  forge  fire  was  out  that  morning,  and  if 
any  traveller's  horse  had  chosen  to  cast  a  shoe 
near  the  village,  he  must  have  gone  a  couple 
of  miles  farther,  to  Wistlebank,  before  the  damage 
could  have  been  repaired.  In  Master  Simon's 
cottaire  were  collected  half  the  women  of  the 
place,  but  Rose's  chamber  was  the  favourite  point, 
for  there  the  young  maiden's  toilet  was  being 
accomplished  b}^  half  a  dozen  of  her  particular 
friends.  We  ought  not  to  go  into  that  myste- 
rious sanctum,  I  know ;  but  for  the  telling  of  our 
story  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  through 
the  doorway  and  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd- 
ing gossips,  and  listen  also  to  the  remarks  of  the 
handmaidens  engaged  in  their  agreeable  task. 
The  costume  of  those  days  was  not  remarkable 
either  for  its  picturesqueness  or  its  grace;  but 
Rose's  pretty  shape  and  sweet  face  were  proof 
against  its  disfigurements.  She  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  fair  and  blushing,  in  a  petti- 
coat of  remarkable  stiffness  and  a  bodice  of  pre«» 
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ternatural  length,  lier  gold-coloured  liair  rolled 
up  elaborately,  and  a  highly-starclied  ruff  lying 
close  at  hand  to  imprison  her  round  white  throat 

There  was  not  one  of  the  half-dozen  friends 
so  beautiful  as  Rose  ;  but  one  of  them — the  chief 
it  seemed,  from  her  being  the  putter  on  of  the 
bows  and  decorative  paraphernalia  of  the  dress — 
had  a  singular  countenance,  cold,  repellent,  and 
stone-grey.  The  blackness  of  her  eyebrows, 
which  met  and  were  depressed  over  her  eyes, 
gave  her  a  furtive,  stealthy  expression,  and  her 
narrow  scarlet  lips,  while  they  indicated  a  sen- 
sual disposition,  showed  also  one  of  cruelty  and 
vindictiveness.  She  was  older  than  most  of  the 
girls,  but  still  quite  young,  and  had  pretensions 
to  beauty  which  she  was  more  ready  to  assert 
than  others  were  to  allow.  Everybody,  however. 
Rose  included,  treated  her  with  a  certain  respect, 
for  she  was  waiting-woman  to  my  lady  the  wife 
of  Sir  Roger  Bedinfield,  at  Hambledon  Hall. 
Her  name  was  Mistress  Gilbert,  and  she  was 
reputed  to  possess  philters  and  love-cliarms,  which 
in  those  good  old  times  w^ere  held  in  high  re- 
fute, not  only  amongst  silly  maidens,  but  even 
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uinoiigst  wise  and  discreet  matrons.  One  charm, 
however,  Mistress  Gilbert  did  not  possess — that 
cliai-m  which  would  have  charmed  Richard 
NichoU's  heart  out  of  his  bosom.  Her  disap- 
pointed hopes  had  been  a  sly  theme  of  talk  many 
a  time  in  the  village,  and  even  Rose  herself  had 
shared  in  it.  Possibly  that  was  the  reason  why, 
when  ^Mistress  Gilbert's  chilly  hands  glided  so 
stealthily  about  her  person,  a  slight  shiver  kept 
running  over  her  flesh. 

"  You  are  cold.  Rose,"  said  the  Avaiting-woman  ; 
-''shut  the  window,  some  of  you.  You  shudder 
all  over  wdien  you  are  touched." 

"It  can't  be  that  her  cneni}'  is  walking  over 
the  place  where  her  grave  is  to  be,"  remarked  a 
careless  young  body  who  looked  straight  at  ^lis- 
tress  Gilbert,  and  then  turned  red  under  the  cold 
scrutiny  that  she  received  from  her  cruel  eyes. 

"  Rose  is  too  good  to  have  an  enemy,  Eveiy 
one  loves  her,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  slowly : 
directly  she  had  spoken  she  approached  her  lips 
to  the  white  polished  shoulder,  and  blew  softly 
at  a  tiny  brown  mark,  and  then  brushed  it  with 
her  hand  carelessly. 
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"  You  will  have  to  blow  a  long  time  before 
you  blow  away  that  little  mole.  Mistress  Gilbert,"^ 
laughed  Rose  :  "  I  was  born  with  it." 

"  I  am  short-sighted  this  morning — I  mistook 
it  for  a  fly :  "  and  the  waiting-woman  began  ta 
arrange  the  starched  ruff. 

Rose  would  have  been  glad  to  dispense  with 
the  honour  of  Mistress  Gilbert's  company  at  her 
marriage,  because  Richard  Nicholl  did  not  like 
her,  and  also  because  the  waiting- woman's  as- 
pirations after  the  handsome  young  smith  offended 
her  feminine  prejudices;  but  Mistress  Gilbert  in- 
vited herself  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the  bride, 
and  even  lent  her  taste  and  skill  in  composing 
the  attire  to  be  worn  on  the  occasion,  so  there 
was  no  evading  her  cold,  uncomfortable  presence. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  in  the  chamber, 
and  Rose's  beauty  was  eclipsed  as  far  as  it  could 
be  by  her  stiff  clothing,  she  was  ushered  into 
the  living-room,  where  were  her  father,  Richard 
as  fine  as  herself,  and  the  male  friends  of  the 
family. 

Richard  received  her  with  a  fine  honest  blush, 
which  was  more  softly  reflected  on  her  own  face  ; 
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and,  after  a  sliort  interval,,  the  wliole  company 
fell  into  order,  two  and  two,  to  walk  across  the 
green  to  church,  where  Parson  Phillips  was  wait- 
ing to  marry  the  young  pair.  My  Lady  Bedin- 
field  and  two  of  her  daughters  had  thought  rio;lit 
to  honour  the  ceremony  by  coming  to  look  on 
from  the  elevation  of  the  family  pew,  and  after- 
wards to  praise  the  rustic  grace  of  the  White 
Rose  of  Hambledon.  Mistress  Lucy  Bedinfield 
and  her  sister  Elizabeth  w^ould  have  given  half 
their  rich  clothing  for  a  tint  out  of  her  cheeks: 
they  were  but  sickly  young  gentlewomen,  on 
whose  complexions  Mistress  Gilbert's  various 
washes  had  no  effect  at  all,  unless  it  were  to 
make  them  deader  and  duller  than  even  Nature 
— who  coloured  them  in  one  of  her  penurious,. 
pallid  moods — had  ever  intended. 

When  Rose  walked  out  of  chm*ch,  her  pretty 
blue  eyes  downcast,  and  holding  Richard's  arm, 
the  folks  inside  blessed  her  softly  as  became  the 
place,  and  those  outside  gave  them  a  cheer,  after 
which  the  bells  rang  out  a  famous  wedding  peak 
Mistress  Gilbert's  clayey  visage  looked  colder  and 
more  clayey  than  ever  as  they  disappeared.     No- 
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body  heeded  her,  and  she  did  not  choose  to  follow 
the  returning  party  to  Master  Simon's  house ; 
but  when  my  Lady  Bedinfield,  the  rabble  being 
dispersed,  issued  stately  from  the  family  pew 
with  her  daughters  behind  her,  she  Avas  graciously 
told  that  she  might  walk  with  them  to  the  Hall. 
Perhaps  my  lady  loved  a  little  gossip  as  much 
as  if  she  were  a  mere  common  person ;  and,  if 
so,  her  waiting- woman  was  just  the  person  to 
gratify  her,  not  being  in  the  least  scrupulous  that 
her  intelligence  should  be  fact  rather  than  fiction. 

"  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  lovers,  I'm  sure, 
and  Rose's  dress  was  uncommon  gay,"  said  Lady 
Bedinfield,  who  had  a  mother's  heart. 

"  Her  cheek  could  not  have  looked  fresher  if 
it  had  been  painted.  Gilbert,  your  new  wash 
for  the  face  is  quite  useless,"  querulously  ob- 
served Mistress  Elizabeth :  "  I  am  sure  it  dries 
the  skin." 

"  Natural  roses  have  the  finest  bloom,"  replied 
Lady  Bedinfield,  who  had  been  a  beauty  herself, 
and  was  still  a  handsome  woman.  She  some- 
times had  a  little  spite  against  her  daughters 
for  being  so  unmanageably  plain. 
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"  Rose  Nicholl's  bloom  looks  natural,"  said 
Mistress  Gilbert,  Avitli  an  air  of  sarcastic  respect ; 
*'  it  looks  even  brighter  tlian  nature." 

**  You  are  jealous,  Gilbert ;  we  know  all  about 
the  young  suitor's  indifference  to  black  eyes  when 
blue  ones  are  willing  to  shine  on  him,"  returned 
Lady  Bedinfield,  with  a  jolly  laugh — she  was 
above  caring  for  her  waiting-woman's  feelings, 
and,  besides,  she  had  just  been  touched  and  pleased 
by  the  pretty  scene  in  the  church.  A  marriage 
always  refreshed  her,  and  made  her  think  of  her 
own  youth. 

Mistress  Gilbert's  face  blushed  lividly.  That 
taunt  was  not  needed  to  increase  the  deadly 
hatred  she  had  conceived  for  Richard  and  his 
young  wife.  She  dropped  behind  and  would  not 
answer  when  spoken  to.  Lady  Bedinfield  called 
to  her  just  as  they  were  entering  the  house,  and 
said,  in  the  same  tone  of  mockery, — 

"If  Rose's  beauty  is  all  paint,  why  don't  you 
put  it  on  too,  Gilbert  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  all  paint,  my  lady.  I 
wish  it  were.  It  would  be  the  less  harm,"  replied 
the  waiting-woman. 
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"  If  it  is  neither  nature  nor  paint,  wliat  is  it  ?  " 
asked  Lady  Bedinfield. 

^'  It  is  devil's  beauty.  I  saw  his  mark  on  her 
neck  to-day,"  said  Mistress  Gilbert. 

Lady  Bedinfield  laughed  again,  but  this  time 
in  a  less  loud  and  assured  manner.  Scarcely 
any  one  in  these  very  good  old  times  was  alto- 
gether free  from  the  black  plague-spot  of  super- 
stition, and  she  was  neither  better  nor  wiser  than 
her  age.  She  entered  her  house  in  silence,  and 
Mistress  Gilbert,  pacing  her  room  that  night 
vehemently,  as  a  caged  wild  beast  newly  caught, 
rejoiced  to  think  that  she  had  dropped  on  her 
rival's  fair  fame  the  first  deadly  drop  of  that 
corrosive  poison  which  she  hoped  ere  long  to  see 
blacken  and  blast  it  utterly. 


XL 

The  apartments  of  the  two  sisters  at  Hambledon 
Hall  adjoined,  and  Mistress  Gilbert  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  attending  on  the  young  ladies. 
There  was  company  that  day ;  especially,  there 
was  one  young  gallant  named  Sir  Henry  Caven-* 
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dish,  wlioin  either  of  the  girls  would  have  been 
proud  to  captivate ;  for,  not  only  was  he  hand- 
some, brave,  and  accomplished,  but  he  was  also 
wealthy.  Mistress  Lucy  stood  before  her  mirror, 
fully  dressed ;  but  there  was  dissatisfaction  on 
her  countenance, — she  had  small,  delicate  features, 
but  her  skin  was  cloudy,  her  eyes  were  lacking 
in  brilliance.  Mistress  Elizabeth  was  even  worse 
favoured;  for  her  visage  was  long  and  lean  as 
well  as  colourless,  and  her  eyes  were  not  so 
perfectly  set  as  they  might  have  been.  The 
waiting-woman  had  suffered  something  from  their 
tongues  that  morning,  as  her  chafed  and  hurried 
manner  betrayed. 

"  You  will  soon  be  of  no  more  use  to  us  than 
a  mole,  Gilbert.  Can  you  not  see  how  thick 
my  complexion  is  to-day  ?  "  said  Mistress  Lucy, 
pointing  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  glass ;  she 
always  laid  the  blame  of  Nature's  defects  on  her 
abigail. 

"  Yes,  Mistress  Lucy,  I  see —  "  she  hesitated  a 
minute,  opened  the  door  to  look  into  the  passage, 
and  then  whispered,  hurriedly,  "  I  have  a  powder 
that  I  got  from  Mistress  Turner  in  London ;  but 
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if  I  let  you  have  some,  my  lady  must  never 
know." 

"Ah,  good  Gilbert,  I  will  not  tell  lier; — speak 
low  that  Elizabeth  may  not  hear.  How  does 
this  powder  affect  one  ?  " 

"It  preserves  youth,  makes  the  skin  smooth, 
and  gives  it  a  bloom  like  a  little  child's ;  but  it 
is  highly  dangerous." 

"  How  dangerous  ?     Is  it  a  poison  ?  " 

Mistress  Elizabeth,  overhearing  the  mysterious 
whispering,  crept  stealthily  behind  her  door, 
watched  through  a  chink,  and  listened.  The 
arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  had  sown  jea- 
lousy between  the  two  sisters. 

"  It  is  a  mineral  poison ;  but  with  care  and 
in  very  small  quantities,  it  is  safe.  In  a  week 
you  would  be  as  fair  as  Rose  Nicholl.  Will  you 
try  it  ?  or  do  you  fear  the  risk  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  will  try  it.  I  would  try  anything  to 
have  a  face  like  the  young  smith's  wife ;  but  pro- 
mise me  not  to  let  Elizabeth  have  any." 

Mistress  Gilbert  gave  the  required  pledge,  and 
then  stole  away  to  her  own  chamber  to  fetch 
the  powder.     The  watcher  waited  for  her  return 
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impatiently.  Wlion  Gilbert  re-entered  the  room, 
she  brought  in  her  hand  a  small  box  of  ebony, 
which  she  opened  with  a  key  attached  to  a 
chain  liidden  under  her  ruff.  Elizabeth  listened 
breathlessly;  but  she  could  not  quite  catch  all 
that  was  said.  But  she  saw  a  small  packet  given 
to  her  sister,  and  by  her,  after  a  portion  of  its 
contents  had  been  extracted  for  immediate  use, 
deposited  in  her  jewel-box.  How  that  taken  out 
was  used,  she  could  not  see ;  for  Mistress  Gilbert 
carried  it  to  where  stood  the  ewer  and  basin,  and 
thither  Mistress  Lucy  went  to  apply  it ;  but  she 
heard  the  waiting-woman  say,  "  It  will  sink — 
mingle  it  well  with  water ; "  so  she  conjectured 
that  it  was  something  to  be  swallowed,  and  de- 
termined that  she  herself  would  soon  have  a 
face  as  fair  as  Rose,  the  smith's  wife,  if  it  only 
depended  on  taking  the  powder  hidden  in  the 
jewel-box. 

The  application  of  the  powder  made  no  per- 
ceptible improvement  in  Mistress  Lucy's  face  that 
day,  and  Sir  Henry  Cavendisli  was  by  no  means 
charmed  out  of  his  senses ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the   week,  there  was   certainly  a  change  for  the 
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better,  and  Mistress  Elizabeth — who  had  not  yet 
found  an  opportunity  to  lay  her  hands  upon  any 
of  the  powder — became  more  and  more  eager  to 
profit  by  its  beautifying  effects.  One  evening 
Mistress  Lucy  left  her  chain  with  the  jewel-box 
key  fastened  to  it  on  her  table,  and  her  sister, 
Avho  had  never  ceased  to  watch,  availed  herself 
of  this  chance  to  possess  herself  of  a  good  por- 
tion of  what  remained  of  the  powder.  She  im- 
mediately mixed  a  little  of  it  with  water,  and 
drank  it. 

Very  soon  she  was  seized  with  pain,  nausea, 
and  sickness;  but  not  so  severely  as  to  enforce 
greater  caution  in  using  the  powder,  for  she  re- 
peated the  dose  daily.  She  suffered,  but  her 
skin  acquired  a  clearness  which  it  had  never  worn 
before,  and  this  would  have  reconciled  her  to 
anything  short  of  martyrdom.  Her  store  being 
exhausted,  and  the  key  falling  no  more  into  her 
possession,  she  w^as  obliged  for  a  time  to  desist 
from  her  beguiling  experiments.  Mistress  Lucy, 
however,  still  steadily  continued  her  applications, 
— she  used  the  water  in  which  the  powder  was 
dissolved  as  a  cosmetic, — but,  though  her  com- 
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plexion  became  clear,  it  did  not  gain  the  much- 
coveted  bloom  of  the  village  smith's  w^ife.  Both 
the  sisters  would  occasionally  visit  her  in  her 
cottage,  and  as  Rose's  beauty  was  on  the  blush 
always  when  they  so  honoured  her,  they  went 
away  each  time  more  emulous  and  more  envious 
than  before.  At  last  Mistress  Gilbert's  ebony  box 
was  empty,  and  no  more  of  the  powder  could 
be  obtained,  until  Sir  Roger  Bedinfield  went  up 
to  London  with  his  family,  when  the  celebrated 
Mistress  Turner  might  be  induced  to  part  with 
more  at  a  price  something  like  twice  its  weight 
in  gold.  Mistress  Lucy  was  very  impatient  of 
this  delay,  but  at  length,  though  Mistress  Turner 
was  then  in  trouble,  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  a  supply  was 
obtained  from  another  person,  and  the  beautify- 
ing discipline  was  recommenced  by  the  elder 
sister  at  once.  Whether  some  more  deadly  in- 
gredient was  now  mingled  with  it,  or  it  was 
unskilfully  prepared,  or,  what  is  still  more  pro- 
bable. Mistress  Lucy  used  it  incautiously,  and 
too  often,  it  now  began  to  work  on  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  and  the  miserable  girl  awoke  one 
VOL.  II.  39 
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morning  with  her  mouth  drawn  on  one  side,  and 
frightfully  disfigured.  Mistress  Gilbert,  terrified 
at  her  appearance,  and  rightly  attributing  it  to 
the  cosmetic,  to  shield  herself  from  all  suspicion, 
immediately  exclaimed  that  her  young  lady  was 
bewitched ;  and,  as  all  new  or  ill-understood 
diseases  were,  in  these  good  old  times,  laid  to 
supernatural  influences,  this  was  readily  believed. 
But,  bewitched  or  poisoned,  poor  young  Mistress 
Lucy's  days  of  vanity  were  past,  and  she  would 
never  charm  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  or  any  gay  gal- 
lant, with  her  face  again.  Mistress  Elizabeth  was 
so  much  shocked  and  grieved  for  some  days,  that 
she  forgot  to  profit  by  all  the  opportunities  that, 
at  this  crisis,  fell  in  her  way  for  appropriating 
the  powder ;  and,  when  she  recovered  her  spirits 
and  looked  for  it  in  the  jewel-box,  she  found 
that  it  had  been  removed.  At  first  she  thought 
of  frightening  Mistress  Gilbert  into  giving  her 
some  by  threatening  to  tell  Lady  Bedinfield ;  but 
caution  interposed  to  remind  her  how  many  petty 
secrets  of  hers  the  waiting-woman  could  employ 
against  her  if  so  disposed.  Therefore,  she  deter- 
mined  to  wait   until  they  returned   in  spring  to 
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Hambledon,  when  she  would  endeavour  to  get  at 
the  precious  store  kept  in  the  ebony  box  itself. 


III. 

Lady  Bedinfield  devoted  herself  like  a  good 
mother  to  her  afflicted  daughter ;  and,  when  they 
retii'ed  to  their  country-house — where  the  only 
amusements  were  such  as  her  health  and  spirits 
were  far  too  broken  to  enjoy — they  might  be  seen 
almost  daily  wandering  through  the  shrubberies 
together,  or  sitting  under  the  trees.  Poor  Mistress 
Lucy  could  not  bear  to  be  seen  by  the  most  inti- 
mate friends,  or  even  by  the  villagers  ;  and  the  idea 
that  she  had  been  bewitched,  gained  ground  fast. 

Mistress  Gilbert  was  one  of  those  patient 
haters,  who  never  balk  themselves  of  their 
revenge  by  rushing  upon  it  prematurely.  To 
screen  her  own  malpractices,  she  had  said  at 
first,  that  Mistress  Lucy  was  bewitched;  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  her  then  to  turn  this  to  the 
furtherance  of  her  schemes  against  Rose  Nicholl. 
One  lovely  June  evening,  however,  in  passing  by 
the  smith's  cottage,  she  saw  a  gathering  of  the 

39—2 
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village  goodies,  who  told  her  that  the  White 
Rose,  her  detested  rival,  had  just  got  a  little  son ; 
and,  a  week  or  two  later,  she  saw  the  young 
mother  herself  standing  at  her  open  window 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  stalwart 
smith  leaning  in,  making  gentle  paternal  advances, 
to  her  great  and  laughing  delight.  Mistress  Gil- 
bert's heart  felt  like  a  lump  of  molten  lead  in 
her  bosom  at  this  picture.  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  it  wickedly  over  the  hedge  for  several 
minutes,  and  then  rushed  rapidly  homewards. 
Her  plan  was  maturing. 

A  dreadful  scene  greeted  her  when  she  arrived : 
the  house  was  in  an  uproar.  Everybody  running 
hither  and  thither,  calling  for  this  thing  and  that, 
in  frantic  haste.  Mistress  Elizabeth  was  ill ;  she 
was  dying — dying  in  agonies;  her  slirieks  could 
be  heard  half  over  the  house. 

"  She  is  poisoned,"  said  Lady  Bedinfield,  who 
was  shuddering  and  weeping  by  her  daughter's 
writhing  form ;  but  Mistress  Gilbert,  bending 
over  the  bed  her  ash-grey  face,  said, — 

"  No,  I  have  seen  these  convulsions  before ; 
she  is  bewitched,  Hke  Mistress  Lucy." 
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Every  one  in  the  room  paused  aghast  with  their 
remedies,  but  Lady  Bcdinfield  said, — 

"  Who  can  pursue  our  family  with  such  a 
relentless  hatred?  Whom  have  we  any  of  us 
injured  ?  There  is  worthy  Parson  Phillips  coming 
to  our  aid ;  let  him  be  admitted." 

While  the  minister  recited  his  prayers.  Mistress 
Elizabeth  died. 

"  She  has  been  poisoned,"  he  also  observed ; 
but  the  doctor,  not  being  able  to  name  the  drug 
that  had  killed  her,  solemnly  countenanced  Mis- 
tress Gilbert's  idea,  that  she  had  been  bewitched. 
The  waiting-woman  was  not  long  in  discovering 
where  Mistress  Elizabeth  had  found  her  fatal 
draucrht.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  her 
absence  to  break  open  the  ebony  box  and  abstract 
the  cosmetic  powder.  Too  large  an  internal  dose 
had  done  its  work  for  ever. 

From  the  time  of  her  sister's  death,  poor 
Mistress  Lucy's  health  also  began  fast  to  decline. 
She  became  subject  to  long  fits  of  melancholy 
depression,  and  more  than  ever  evaded  seeing 
strangers.  Still  she  would  go  out  of  doors,  and 
her   favourite   haunt   was   a   sunny  knoll  in  the 
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plantations,  where  she  would  sit  for  hours  with 
either  her  mother  or  Mistress  Gilbert.  Any- 
sudden  noise,  even  the  flight  of  a  bird  from 
one  branch  to  another,  would  cause  her  to  tremble 
convulsively,  as  if  with  overwhelming  dread; 
for  the  poor  girl  had  heard  it  said  that  she  was 
bewitched,  and  the  idea  worked  in  her  imagina- 
tion until  she  believed  it.  It  happened  one 
morning  while  in  the  wood,  as  usual,  that  Rose 
Nicholl — with  her  baby  in  her  arms  on  her  way 
to  the  Hall,  to  show  him  to  Lady  Bedinfield,  as 
she  had  received  commands  to  do — passed  within 
sight  of  Mistress  Lucy  and  the  waiting-woman. 
Rose  was  singing  as  blithely  as  any  bird,  and 
never  noticed  the  two  under  the  trees ;  but 
Mistress  Lucy  began  to  shudder  and  cry  out. 

"  Is  it  Rose  Nicholl  that  has  bewitched  you. 
Mistress  Lucy?"  asked  Mistress  Gilbert,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  nervous  creatm'e,  follow- 
ing the  retreating  figure  with  wild  eyes. 

"  I  always  thought  so  !  I  saw  the  devil's  mark 
upon  her  neck  the  day  she  was  married,"  cried 
the  waiting- woman,  triumphantly. 
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When  they  returned  home,  Mistress  Lucy  told 
her  mother  that  all  her  deformity  and  all  her 
present  illness  had  been  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
malice  of  Rose  Nicholl,  the  smith's  wife,  and  that 
the  sight  of  her  threw  her  into  convulsions  such 
as  those  in  which  her  sister  died.  Lady  Bedin- 
field  was  troubled,  but  suspicious.  She  consulted 
her  husband,  who  was  remarkable  for  anything 
rather  than  sagacity,  and  proposed  to  have  Rose 
tried  by  one  of  the  common  prickers  who  made 
it  their  business  to  go  from  place  to  place  dis- 
covering witches  and  bringing  them  to  punish- 
ment. 

Sir  Roger  consented,  and  Mistress  Gilbert 
having  undertaken  to  produce  a  witch-finder, 
innocent,  unconscious  Rose  was  indicated  to  him 
as  a  suspected  person ;  and,  full  of  the  importance 
of  his  terrible  office,  the  pricker  went  to  the 
smith's  house,  when  he  was  at  his  forge.  Master 
Simon  also  was  away  from  home,  and  Rose,  with 
her  baby  asleep  in  lier  lap,  sat  sewing  diligently, 
like  the  good  housewife  and  housemother  that  she 
was.  The  pricker  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
cottage  by  pleading  that  he  had  walked  far,  and 
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was  tired;  so  the  unsuspicious  Rose  bade  him 
rest  himself,  and  gave  him  some  refreshment. 
Presently  two  of  the  village  women  sauntered  in, 
ostensibly  to  see  the  baby,  but  in  reality,  by  pre- 
concert with  the  pricker,  to  help  in  the  exami- 
nation. 

They  all  began  to  talk,  and  presently  led  the 
conversation  round  to  the  subject  of  witches  and 
warlocks.  There  had  been  many  hundreds  of 
wicked  and  cruel  executions  in  Encrland  durincv 
recent  years  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  and  Rose 
had  heard  of  them  like  others :  indeed,  a  witch 
had  been  swum  and  drowned  in  Hambledon  mill- 
pond  within  her  own  memory.  She  expressed 
great  commiseration  for  this  old  woman,  and  said 
that  she  believed  many  unfortunates  were  the 
victims  of  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  rather 
than  real  criminals,  as  was  pretended.  The- 
pricker  took  umbrage  at  this  remark,  perhaps 
because  Mistress  Gilbert's  bribe  lay  heavy  on  his 
conscience  at  the  moment ;  and,  thinking  to  daunt 
Rose,  he  exclaimed  that  she  herself  was  a  noto- 
rious witch  and  evil-liver,  and  he  was  there  to 
prove  it. 
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Rose  started  up ;  and  wlien  tlie  two  women 
approached  to  lav  hold  on  her^  she  broke  from 
them,  and  rushed  out  of  the  door  shrieking, — 
"  Richard,  Richard,  help  me ! " 

The  hammer  was  not  going  in  the  forge  just 
then,  and  the  smith  heard  her.  Clutching  a  stout 
cudgel,  he  ran  to  the  spot;  and,  while  the  two 
assistants  decamped,  he  seized  the  pricker  in  a 
grasp  like  a  vice,  and,  without  waiting  for  expla- 
nation, proceeded  to  belabour  him  so  soundly 
that  the  miserable  official  was  likely  to  have  a 
skin  full  of  sorely-aching  bones  for  a  month  to- 
come. 

When  her  husband  paused,  Rose  said,  bitterly 
weeping, — 

"He  is  a  witch-finder,  Richard,  and  declares 
that  I  am  a  witch.  He  came  here  to  prove  it. 
Oh,  where,  where  shall  we  fly  ?  You  know,  dear 
husband,  that  I  am  your  own  true  wife,  and  na 
wicked  witch.     Don't  you,  love?" 

She  clung  to  him  beseechingly. 

In  those  good  old  times  there  were  few  ties  of 
blood  or  of  affection  that  did  not  break  under  this 
terrible  accusation ;  but  the  smith  loved  his  Rose 
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dearly ;  and  having  an  intense  antipathy  to  the 
manipulations  of  such  odious  gentry  as  the  pricker, 
his  wrath  was  so  far  increased  by  the  idea  that 
they  might  have  been  exercised  on  his  young 
wife,  as  to  find  it  indispensable  to  beat  him  again, 
and  then  to  throttle  him  until  he  confessed  that 
he  had  received  a  bribe  from  Mistress  Gilbert 
to  accuse  Rose. 

A  second  shaking  made  him  give  up  the  in- 
strument with  which  he  proposed  to  prick  for 
the  devil's  mark,  which  all  witches  bore  on  their 
persons.  This  instrument  was  a  steel  needle  with 
a  hollow  handle,  into  which  it  retired  under  very 
slight  pressure,  coming  out  again  when  that 
pressure  was  withdrawn,  so  that  though  it  ap- 
peared to  run  into  the  flesh,  it  in  reality  did  not 
even  break  the  skin ;  as  the  devil's  mark  could 
be  pricked,  as  was  asserted,  without  the  witch 
feeling  any  pain,  and  without  blood  following  the 
wlthdl-awal  of  the  needle.  This  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  answered  every  malicious  purpose, 
and,  with  its  lying  witness,  did  to  death  many  a 
poor  innocent  wretch,  who,  after  conviction,  was 
tortured  into  confessing  every  enormity  that  the 
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diseased  imaginations  of  wicked  or  superstitious 
examiners  could  devise.  The  smith  was  some- 
thing of  a  mechanician  himself,  and  immediately 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  instrument,  which  he 
determined  to  carry  to  Parson  Pliillips. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  minister  coming 
across  the  green  at  the  moment,  he  hailed  him 
to  come  in,  and  related  w^hat  had  been  threatened 
against  Rose. 

"  These  common  prickers  are  common  knaves  ; 
I  hope  you  have "  the  parson  glanced  signi- 
ficantly at  the  cudgel,  as  much  as  to  add,  "  used 
it  well!" 

The  smith  nodded  affirmatively. 

The  pricker  was  trying  to  sneak  off,  but 
Richard  stopped  him,  and  said.  No,  not  until  he 
had  been  before  Sir  Richard  Bedinfield  and  had 
a  judicial  whipping  as  a  cheat,  and  then  a  duck- 
ing by  the  village  folk,  who  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  one  when  they  saw  how  very  readily 
they  might,  any,  or  all  of  them,  be  proved  witches 
or  wizards  by  the  painless  trial  of  the  pricking 
instrument, 

A  good  number  of  the  rustics  had  gathered  at 
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a  respectful  distance  from  the  cottage,  waiting  for 
the  issue  of  what  was  going  on  there,  the  news 
of  which  the  two  women  had  taken  pains  to 
spread ;  and  when  they  srav  the  official  dragged 
out  by  the  smith.  Parson  Phillips  following,  and 
Rose  looking  out  from  the  doorway,  a  few  of 
them  felt  glad  that  the  pretty  white  Rose  of 
their  village  had  escaped  the  dangerous  trial ;  but 
when  the  smith  came  among  them,  and  exhibited 
the  trick  of  the  witchfinder's  needle,  nothing 
would  satisfy  them  except  the  summary  adminis- 
tration of  justice  there  and  then ;  so  the  bruised 
wretch  was  hauled  off  to  the  mill-pond,  ducked 
until  he  was  half  dead,  and  then  driven  out  of  the 
village  with  hoots  and  execrations. 

Mistress  Gilbert  was  foiled  of  her  revenge 
for  the  present;  but  she  said,  with  a  deadly 
tenacity, — 

**  Though  he  was  not  a  true  witchfinder,  that 
does  not  make  Rose  Nicholl  less  a  witch." 

And  the  village  began  to  look  coldly  on  the 
smith's  wife,  and  to  avoid  passing  near  her  door, 
lest  she  should  blight  them  and  theirs  with  her 
evil  eye. 
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IV. 


The  very  name  of  witch  was  fatal  in  those  good 
old  times.  No  one  could  long  bear  it  with  im- 
pmiity ;  and  this  poor  Rose  well  knew'.  To  see 
herself  hated  and  feared  poisoned  her  life  with 
a  dread  that  the  general  feeling  might  extend 
itself  to  her  husband,  her  father,  and  her  child. 
Sometimes  she  wished  she  were  dead,  as  the  only 
way  of  escape  from  the  indignities  and  cruelties 
w^iich  she  had  heard  of  as  inflicted  upon  other 
women,  probably  as  innocent  of  witchcraft  as 
herself. 

Six  months  after  the  visit  of  the  pricker,  Mis- 
tress Lucy  Bedintield  died;  and  the  old  report 
that  she  had  been  bewitched  was  revived,  with  the 
addition  that  it  was  Rose  NichoU,  and  Rose 
NichoU  only,  who  had  laid  upon  her  the  spells 
that  had  destroyed  her. 

Every  calamity  that  happened  in  the  village 
was  now  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  smith's  wife. 
If  an  old  person  died  from  age,  Rose  had  be- 
witched  him  or  her;    if  a   baby  perished   from 
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weakness.  Rose  had  bewitched  it ;  if  a  crop  failed, 
Rose  had  bewitched  the  seed ;  if  the  corn,  when 
heavy  in  the  ear,  was  laid  by  violent  rain.  Rose 
had  raised  the  storm  ;  if  a  horse  cast  a  shoe.  Rose 
had  bewitched  the  nails,  or  the  hammer,  or  the 
anvil.  Rose  might  look  as  innocent  and  pretty 
as  she  would,  but  popular  superstition  declared 
her  to  be  a  witch,  and  popular  persecution  used 
her  as  one. 

Mistress  Gilbert  scarcely  found  her  schemes 
march  so  quickly  as  she  desired ;  but  an  unex- 
pected aid  came  to  her  from  another  quarter.  A 
poor  old  woman  at  Wistlebank  was  tried  for  witch- 
craft, and,  under  her  tortures,  she  gave  a  list 
of  names  of  persons  whom  she  said  she  had  her- 
self seen  at  the  Sabbath,  or  general  meeting  of 
witches  and  warlocks.  She  did  not  at  first 
mention  Rose  Nicholl ;  but  the  name  being  sug- 
gested to  her,  she  also  avowed  that  she  had  seen 
her,  and  no  later  ago  than  the  previous  Friday 
night. 

All  the  accused  were  immediately  arrested, 
and  carried  before  Sir  Roger  Bedinfield,  and  two 
other  magistrates  as  sapient  as  himself     In  vain 
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did  Richard  Niclioll  swear  that  at  the  tune  his 
wife  was  stated  to  be  present  at  the  horrible  mys- 
teries of  the  witches'  Sabbath,  she  was  sleeping 
comfortably  at  his  side;  he  was  told  that  the 
devil  deliuled  him  by  putting  a  semblance  of  her 
in  her  place,  that  he  might  not  discover  her 
nocturnal  absences.  The  poor  smith  was  nearly 
maddened ;  but  what  answer  could  a  man  make 
to  magistrates,  who  were  so  deeply  in  the  fiend's 
confidence  as  to  know  every  stratagem  he  em- 
ployed ;  Richard  was  persuaded  of  his  wife's 
innocence,  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  others  to 
believe  in  it ;  and  though  Parson  Phillips  pro- 
tested against  the  confessions  of  an  old  woman 
crazed  by  pain  being  received  as  evidence  against 
Rose  and  her  so-called  accomplices,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  remonstrance,  and  they  were 
all  confined  until  the  day  when  they  were  to  be 
tried. 

These  must  have  been  strano;c  times  that  folks 
now  call  "good  old  times;"  when  a  man  who 
loved  his  wife  more  fondly  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  could  ejaculate  fervently,  "  Tliank  God!" 
wlien  he  was  told  that  she  was  dead.     Two  days 
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after  poor  Rose  was  thrown  into  prison,  Parson 
Phillips  brought  these  tidings  to  the  smith,  and 
said  that  he  had  leave  to  bring  her  body  home 
and  give  her  Christian  burial.  Terrified  at  the 
accusation  brought  against  her,  deprived  of  her 
child  and  her  husband,  the  young  creature  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  in  her  prison — by 
God's  mercy  both  the  parson  and  Richard  thought, 
for  she  thereby  escaped  the  doom  of  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  against  whose  names  stands 
in  the  criminal  records  of  the  time,  the  fatal 
words, — "  convict  and  brynt." 

The  smith  brought  his  poor  white  Rose  home 
on  the  thii'd  anniversary  of  their  marriage ;  and 
the  next  day  she  was  interred,  with  all  the  rites 
of  the  church,  amidst  the  too  late  repentance  of 
her  persecutors.  Master  Simon  and  Richard 
stood  by  the  grave  in  angry  sorrow,  and  directly 
opposite  them,  with  her  wicked  eyes  fixed  on  the 
smith's  face,  was  Mistress  Gilbert.  As  he  was 
moving  away,  at  last  their  glances  met;  the 
waiting-woman  laughed  triumphantly,  and  pointed 
downwards  at  the  coffin  with  a  significant  air. 
Richard  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment,  and 
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then  said,  in  a  deep,  concentrated  tone,  which 
the  hearers  recalled  afterwards  as  a  tone  of 
prophecy, — 

"  Ay,  Mistress  Gilbert,  there  lies  the  body  of 
my  poor  Rose  that  you  hated,  and  her  spirit  is 
safe  in  heaven.  You  may  laugh  now,  but  you 
shall  not  laugh  long.  The  day  is  near  when  your 
body  shall  raise  a  lowe  that  shall  be  seen  from 
Wistlebank  to  Carnridge,  and  your  spirit  shall 
skirl  to  be  heard  from  Hecklestone  for  three  miles 
round." 

Mistress  Gilbert  only  laughed  the  louder  as  she 
marched  away. 

But  Richard  Nicholl's  words  came  true. 

The  Hecklestone  was  a  tall  block  of  granite, 
set  up  in  Hambledon  park,  on  an  elevation  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  So  long  as  it 
remained,  there  were  two  marks  upon  the  top, 
which  tradition  said  were  made  by  the  burning 
hands  of  Mistress  Gilbert ;  she  was  set  on  fire 
accidentally,  and,  flying  from  the  house,  in  her 
agony  she  ran  up  to  Hecklestone,  screaming,  and 
clung  to  it,  blazing  all  over,  until  the  light  was 
seen   "from  Wistlebank    to   Carnridge,  and  her 
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cries  were  heard  for  three  miles  round."  People 
ran  to  her  help,  but  the  story  goes  that  the 
fire  resisted  every  effort  to  put  it  out.  Mistress 
Gilbert  was  burnt  to  ashes  ;  and  wherever  the 
wind  scattered  them,  says  tradition,  the  ground 
was  for  ever  after  barren. 
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